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THE NATIONAL Hog Dressing Chains will begin to speed up late this sum- 


mer, and pork volume will rise, as the first of the increased 

1954 pig crop starts to come to market. The USDA announced 

this week that the 1954 spring pig crop at 56,066,000 head was 

13 per cent heavier than in the spring of 1953, and, with a fall 

crop which may be 10 per cent above last year, the crop for 





1954 may total around 91,000,000 head. This would be 12 per 
VOL, 130 NO. 26 cent higher than in 1953, but still 2 per cent below the 1943-52 
JUNE 26, 1954 average. The report showed, however, that immediate pros- 


pects for hog slaughter are not too good since the number of 
hogs six months old and over on farms and ranches June 1 was 
7 per cent below last year and 33 per cent below the 10-year 
average. See page 145 for more details. } 


| | NIMPA Convention Registration totaled approximately 
° 2,000 persons; the activities in which the packers, sausage manu- 
Our Cover Illustration facturers, suppliers and others participated are reported on the 
aicw pages which follow. Detailed reports on the workshop clinics 
HE OUTSTANDING and dramatic il- will appear only in THE NaTIonaL Provisioner. Because its 
lustration of a “Choice cut of beef on editorial staff was not large enough to cover nine meetings 
} the front cover of this week’s NIMPA con- 


simultaneously, the publication experimented with a tape record- 


vention report issue of THE NaTionat Pro- ing method in covering several of these sessions. 


VISIONER was made by The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
oo Corned Briskets of Beef purchased in the state of New 
York and sold in New York City must conform to city regula- 
tions concerning added water even though federal inspection 
rules permit a more liberal water content, the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court for the first department of the state 
ruled June 15. The opinion modifies the decision handed down 
last December by the Supreme Court in the case brought by 
the Kansas Packing Co., Inc., against the city of New York. 
(See the National Provisioner of December 12, 1953.) 

The trial court held Section 140a of the city sanitary code 
unconstitutional as an infringement upon the U.S. Constitution. 
Section 140a is unconstitutional, however, the Appellate Divi- 
sion agreed, insofar as it makes it unlawful “to bring into” the 
city or “to keep” in the city corned beef briskets containing 
added water greater than 10 per cent of the weight of the meat. 
This provision, the latest opinion points out, infringes on federal 
policy so far as interstate commerce is concerned. Federal regu- 
lations permit 20 per cent of water. 

Congress did not intend to occupy the entire meat inspection 
field with its Meat Inspection Act, and the municipality has in 
its police power the right to regulate product solely in intrastate 
commerce, the appellate court reasoned. 











No Beef Purchases by the government will be recommended 
by the Beef Industry Committee unless the drought situation 
in the Southwest becomes much more serious than it is now, 
the committee decided at a meeting held in Chicago last week. 
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the plates from which the cover was printed The group, which met under the guidance of Jay Taylor, 
were furnished to this magazine by the president of the American National Cattlemen’s Association, ad- 
paper firm. The latter used the illustration vised Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson to watch the 
successfully as an insert in national maga- drought carefully and to call a livestock and meat industry 
zines to demonstrate the effectiveness of meeting in Washington if the situation becomes worse and 

p four-color process printing on its Kromekote threatens to force heavy liquidation of she-stock. The commit- 
Cast Coated Cover. The cover of this week’s tee also discussed plans to promote beef sales; campaigns are 

| PROVISIONER is printed on Kromekote already being developed for various sections of the nation. 

a stock. 

FOR New Zealand Boneless Beef has been received on the 

\TED Pacific Coast and is being offered at prices lower than domestic 

ETIN product. It is reported that some of the beef has been reshipped 

DAY. 


to Guam, while a portion of the shipment was unloaded at 
Honolulu in transit to San Francisco. 











NEW MEETINGS tie in with luncheon programs. 


There’s 


A 
i 





NEW PRESIDENT, hard hitting Chris Finkbeiner, takes 


@ 
over NIMPA helm. Somethi ng New 


at NIMPA 


NEW SOCIABILITY at cocktail party in ballroom. NEW LUNCHEONS with top speakers on agenda. 
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NEW WORKSHOP CLINICS where packers shared ideas on subjects vital to management and operating men. 


NIMPA keys convention program to weld packers into a stronger organization 


NIMPA convention. I wish to announce that we 

are now reconvening the convention which was 
adjourned on April 23 for lack of a quorum. That is 
for the record. 

I wish to report that during this year we have had 
three directors’ meetings and any number of regional 
meetings. The Southern division meeting, which was 
held last November in Atlanta, was very well attended, 
and we had the Central combined with the Midwest here 
in Chicago in December. The Southwest met in Little 
Rock and the Eastern group in New York City. 


Pe T. H. BROECKER: Welcome to the 1954 


Secretary Killick held numerous luncheon meetings 
in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, and Columbus, Ohio, 
which were very well attended, and in which a lot of 
interest was shown. 

I would like to report that the financial condition of 
NIMPA is very good, it being the first year in a number 
in which we operated in the black. Treasurer Medford 
will give you a further report. 

We have had some very trying times in NIMPA during 
1954, but I believe that everything is now in good shape 
and that we are in position really to go out and increase 
the membership. In the last several months we have 
added 26 new members. 

It has been said that a good woman inspires a man 
and a brilliant woman interests him, a beautiful woman 
fascinates him and a sympathetic woman gets him. 
NIMPA cannot be beautiful nor fascinating, but I do 
believe NIMPA can be made interesting, inspiring and 
sympathetic, and above all, helpful in changing the 
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attitude towards the business in which we are engaged. 
If we can have a little better attitude, and think a little 
better, our profit position might be helped. 

It was with this thought in mind that the staff and 
your officers have tried to put together a program this 
year which is very interesting and very helpful. We 
have people on the program who come from other indus- 
tries, people who are well known and people who, | 
think, will give us something to take home. 

The way you get most out of this convention is by 
attending the luncheons. We have gone to a lot of work 
in securing the people who are going to talk. Dr. Me- 
Farland, who is a well known figure and who is to 
speak today, was lent to us by General Motors for whom 
he is a sales consultant. I know it will be a very inter- 
esting meeting. 

The speakers who will follow kim in the afternoon 
session are Mr. Longstreet, who is an analyst and a very 
successful man: Mr. Yocum, who is an advertising man, 
and Mr. Brammall, whom I think you all know. 

For tomorrow we want you to pick out the workshop 
clinic you think you would most enjoy, or from which 
you would get the most help. They are going to be very 
interesting. They are going to be informal, and we do 
hope, if you attend them, that you will get something 
of interest from them. 

At this time I want to take the opportunity to thank 
the officers and the directors for the cooperation I have 
had this year. It has really been a pleasure working 
with the organization. 

I will call now on John Stephen, who is the vice presi- 
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dent of the Eastern division of the trade association. 

J. G. STEPHEN: First, on behalf of the Eastern 
members, I want to express our appreciation to our 
chairman, Ted Broecker, for the splendid job he has done. 

In the East we have a strong, wide-awake organization 
in the Eastern Meat Packers Association which, although 
independent of NIMPA, is composed chiefly of NIMPA 
members. During this past year we cooperated with the 
Department of Agriculture in studies aimed at improving 
the method of determining added moisture in sausage. 

The problem of marking net weights of packages 
has also received considerable attention, and we hope 
for beneficial results for the whole industry. I want 
to pay particular tribute to Herb Rumsey and Howard 
Firor for the splendid work they have done in these 
two projects. 

For the year ahead we plan studies in the field of costs. 
The best accounting system in the world is only a tool. 
Would you continue to buy expensive tools and then let 
them lie idle in your plant? Yet that is what many 
have done, and the cost information developed for them 
has been going to waste. 

Too often sales are made without knowledge of costs, 
or with complete disregard of this vital information. 
Our goal is a uniform system of accounting; then intelli- 
gent presentation of the facts to both sales managers 
and top management. Norman Brammall has some very 
interesting things to say on this subject this afternoon; 
don’t miss hearing him. 

FRANK THOMPSON: As vice president of the 
Southern division I can report that we had our Southern 
division meeting in Atlanta in November. We had over 
100 meat packers there, members of NIMPA, and, in 
fact, we led in attendance. Chris Finkbeiner is going 
to speak after me and he will have something to say 
about that, but we set the record and then others reached 
for it. 

The suppliers played a very big part in our meeting 
in Atlanta. They helped us and we owe thanks to the 
suppliers in making our divisional meeting the success 
that it was. 

We have a strong segment of NIMPA in the South. 
We are competitors, and some of us are friends, but we 
have our mutual problems. We feel that as long as it 
is necessary to bring in thousands of carloads of meat 
from the West, our job is not complete. So, while we 
are competing, we are also joining together on the mu- 
tual problem of supplying our part of the country. 

We also recognize that in addition to the western 
competition, or the big packer competition, whichever 
it is, we have other competition which is mutual. We 
have the poultry competition. Of course, we are proud 
of our $45,000,000 poultry business in Georgia, but it 
is still competitive to the meat packers and the dairy 
industry. In fact, all of us are competing for the con- 
sumer dollar. 

We have been strong in advocating plant visitation. 
We do not necessarily advocate close competitive visita- 
tion, but we feel that it is well for packers to visit non- 
competing firms. Personally, I have made 12 visits 
since last November and from every visit I have obtained 
some information. We have had 15 different packers, 
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our plant. We want them to come. We have no secrets 
and we feel it is a very good idea for us to combine 
our knowledge to create a better packinghouse industry 
in the South. 

C. E. FINKBEINER: As Southwestern division vice 
president I will say we have had a lot of things happen 
in our division this year. 

All of us owe a sincere debt of gratitude for the 
time that Ted Broecker spent in running NIMPA. 

We had a big event in Little Rock. For the first time 
in the history of Arkansas, we had a NIMPA convention 
down there, and everybody was tickled to death to have 
the folks down. We had a wonderful meeting. 

It was the first packers’ meeting in Little Rock, and 
the press, radio, television and our own industry maga- 
zines—Meat and PROVISIONER, the PROVISIONER and Meat 
(they are both good NIMPA friends)—gave us very nice 
coverage and we appreciate it. Whether you realize it 
or not, the meeting did raise by quite a bit the standing 
of the independent packers in Arkansas. 

The other thing that was interesting for the South- 
western division’s vice president was a visit to San 
Francisco to the WSMPA convention. It was very inter- 
esting and we brought back some valuable information 
for our membership. 

All of the board meetings that were held under Mr. 
Broecker were attended properly by our Southwestern 
division, and we appreciated the information that was 
obtained there. 

One of the things that the independent packers in the 
Southwest are attempting to do is to take the Plager work 
on hog grades and yields and do as much of a job 
with it as we can. We have done quite a bit of work 
with the colleges and universities. 

W. L. MEDFORD: As treasurer of NIMPA I can 
report that the Association has gone through a rather 
hectic year. I want to emphasize, as Mr. Finkbeiner 
has done, the tremendous job that Ted Broecker has per- 
formed, and Wilbur LaRoe, also. Your officers generally 
have done an excellent job. I believe that we all owe 
them a debt of gratitude. 

The assets of the organization as of April 30, 1954, 
totaled $38,573.00. For the year, the total income of 
the organization was $75,954.00. Expenses amounted 
to $67,124.00. 

This is the first year for about four that the organi- 
zation has been run within the income that was received. 
I am not going to bore you with further details, but I 
would like to say this: Due to the work of Mr. Broecker 
and the other members of the official family, the asso- 
ciation is in very good shape financially. 

I would suggest that any increased expenditures that 
are anticipated be covered by increases in income, 
whether it be from dues or some other source. If we can 
maintain the position that we have now achieved, I think 
we are in very great shape from a financial angle. 

CHAIRMAN BROECKER: The board of directors 
from here on out is going positively to tell the members 
about the financial status. I don’t know how it was 
handled before, but you should be informed and know 
the financial status of your association. 
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Better and More Useful 


NIMPA Being Built 


John A. Killick, NIMPA executive secre- 
tary, was new to the industry at the start of 
the year. He got out into the field, listened 
and asked questions. Result: The convention 
was focused directly on real packer needs. 


HE pleasure of working with Chairman Broecker 

has been mutual, as has been the pleasure of work- 

ing with you people all throughout the country dur- 
ing these few months that I have been in this office. 

I started out on the first of January, as all of you 
know, completely strange to the industry and to the people. 
I came in with certain problems that were not insurmount- 
able, but they were complex. They involved going back 
and studying some of the organization problems that had 
beset this group; and they involved an analysis of the 
things that NIMPA needed to make it a very vital or- 
ganization. 

I came in with no preconceived ideas. | came in with 
an honest objective of trying to find out the things that 
NIMPA, as an organization, could do that would perform 
the greatest benefit for you, its members. 

That has taken a considerable amount of time and a 
considerable amount of travel. In fact, my wife now be- 
lieves that I am getting to be like the Bob Hope gag— 
where the towels are inscribed “Hers” and “Welcome, 
Stranger,” because I get home just often enough to get 





NIMPA FINANCIAL IMPROVEMENTS during past year are re- 
ported by W. L. Medford (left) during Monday morning business 
session. At right, T. H. Broecker opens the business meeting. 
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re-acquainted with the family, and then take off again. 
But it has been pleasant to do that. It not only has taught 
me a great deal about the industry, but it has brought 
me in contact with a bunch of wonderful people, and I 
have had complete cooperation, not only from the di- 
rectors, but from all the groups throughout the cities 
where we have been meeting. 

There might be a question as to the necessity for get- 
ting out to meet the people in the cities. The best answer 
I can give you is this, and I have given this answer both 
before regional groups and at these luncheon meetings: 
We can sit down there in Washington and think up ideas 
until they run out of our ears. What we have got to know 
is one thing—are those the ideas that are practical? Are 
they the ideas that are going to do you people some good? 
Are they the ideas that will actually benefit your day-by- 
day operations in your own industry? 

The luncheon meetings, I am glad to say, have pro- 
duced a number of projects on which we can conscien- 
tiously work. They are capable of achievement. They are 
things that I know can produce some tangible benefits 
for NIMPA’s members. 

What we are trying to do, frankly, is make the money 
which you pay into NIMPA for your dues come back 
to you mutiple times and in many ways. I am not talking 
about intangible benefits, not watching the legislative 
halls. | am not talking about the intangible things. I am 
talking about straight outright dollar benefits that will 
come back to you from your NIMPA membership. 

I am also confident that if we can produce that result, 
we are not going to have to worry about members. We 
are not going to have to worry one bit, because they are 
going to start coming after us. Our first job is to produce 
a program for them that will make it possible. 

That leads, logically, into the convention that you are 
attending here. We have tried some innovations. We are 
trying to make this, in the truest sense of the word, your 
convention. The whole purpose of these panel sessions 
that are going to be held tomorrow is, first of all, to give 
you the full chance to participate personally in the activi- 
ties and the deliberations of this annual meeting. We 
have tried to choose various fields in which we know 
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"WE'LL BE SEEING a lot of each other," agree NIMPA officials 
after election. Facing future with smiles are (I. to r.): W. L. Med- 
ford, treasurer; John A. Killick, executive secretary; C. E. Fink- 
beiner, new president, and Wilbur LaRoe, jr., general counsel. 


problems exist. We have tried to make the process in- 
formal, easy and painless, so that you can go to these 
meetings and you can kick your problems around and 
discuss them, and finally—and this is the basic purpose 
of the meetings—that they will produce for us, at NIMPA’s 
headquarters, a definite program. If we get just one tan- 
gible idea out of each of the panel meetings, we will 
consider this convention a success. If we, for example, 
get some recommendation out of our “costs and reports” 
panel, or accounting panel, as to what the attitude of 
NIMPA should be with regard to standard accounting 
forms, and what can we do in Washington and throughout 
the country to help produce a tool that will help you in 
your day-by-day operations, that is what we want. 

This is not just an intangible, wispy, dreamy thing—it 
is something practical. That is what I meant when I said 
that the convention has been designed primarily to pro- 
duce a program for NIMPA. 

As for the luncheons, as your chairman has told you, 
we have tried to produce, today and tomorrow, speakers 
from the outside, who have very definite and interesting 
messages for you. | know that you will enjoy them. I 
know their reputations, and I know that they have some- 
thing that will make your attendance at those luncheons 
worthwhile. 

In connection with the panels, we are urging our asso- 
ciate members to take part in them. Many of you, al- 
though you know the associates personally and work with 
them all the time, may not realize the potential of knowl- 
edge and information that exists among our associate 
membership. They have a great deal to contribute. They 
do contribute a great deal in their participation in our 
affairs, but here, again, is a field where they can come 
in. The associates will have men on those panels with 
practical and technical information that will help guide 
the panel members and the discussion. 

We have one unique panel tomorrow that I am going 
to touch on lightly, because the name is a little odd. It is 
called, “The Housewife’s View.” We have some very dis- 
tinguished people on that panel, including, I might add, 
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the home economics director of the American Can Com- 
pany who is coming from New York to participate. We 
are hoping that a great many of the wives and the ladies 
of the convention will attend that panel. We are trying 
to find out—what does the buyer think of our product? 
What are the things that we can do which will help 
realize the potential of the market that you are dealing 
with every day? 

Incidentally, | would like to extend one apology. Yes- 
terday’s very large early attendance caught us by sur- 
prise. The history of these conventions has been that there 
has never been that large an attendance on the opening 
day. We were prepared for a few early-birds, but when 
we caught in the neighborhood of 800 people, we also 
caught a little hell, and we deserved it. 

I think by now we have got it straightened out. We 
have learned things from this convention, and we won't 
do that again. I do want to apologize to any of you who 
were caused any inconvenience by the unexpected heavy 
registration yesterday. 

| also want to report briefly on the future. The six 
months that I have been in this office have consisted large- 
ly of a transitional period, as I told you, during which 
time we were trying to develop a program and get some- 
thing we could sink our teeth into. 

We now have things that we can do, and with the con- 
vention details out of the way, we are now going to be in 
a position to begin to produce some of the things that 
I have been promising you in these regional meetings 
and luncheon meetings throughout the country. We are 
now going to be able to devote our full attention between: 
now and the regional meetings, which begin this fall, to 
showing you that we are not just talking. 

I came into this with the attitude of a listener, because 
I did know so little about the industry and the people 
in it. I have been listening for six months now, and as 
I have listened, I have picked up these ideas. We have 
them now and we are going ahead with them. 

I think I can tell you confidently that you are going 
to see an organization that is going to be vital and dynam- 
ic and growing. You are going to have pride in it. and 
it is going to be the kind of thing that you and your fellow 
packers, who are not now members, are going to want 
to come into and work and support and help along. 

I have a correction for Chairman Broecker. He an- 
nounced that we have 26 new members—we have 27. One 
came in since I told you, so we are one better off than 
we thought we were. 

I want to thank you very kindly for the courtesy and 
cooperation you have given me during the time that I 
have been in this office, and that goes for every one of 
you. I have hit the meetings throughout the cities in the 
Middle West. I haven’t been able to cover as many parts 
of the country as I would have liked. I went out to the 
West Coast and had a wonderful reception out there. 

There is a wonderful organization in the Western States 
group. They are doing a powerful job for their people. 
They are doing things that we should and can do for our 
people. I simply mention that to tell you that it is that 
type of organization—close-knit, forceful, and productive, 
which I am sure is what you want and which I am almost 
certain that we are going to be able to start producing 
for you in the very near future. 
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‘Forward March’ to Meet 
Small Packers’ Needs 


Wilbur LaRoe, jr., NIMPA general counsel, 
is a veteran of many a battle against controls 
and legislation unfavorable to the independent 
packer. He knows and shows the way through 


the Washington labyrinth. 


HIS has been a momentous and difficult year for 

NIMPA, but we emerge from it stronger than ever. 

Success usually does not come to those who never 
face trouble or to those who have not known the mean- 
ing of crisis. Success comes to those who know how to 
face trouble when it comes and to overcome it. NIMPA 
has proved that it has the intestinal fortitude to face 
trouble and overcome it. Never has the real strength 
of NIMPA been better demonstrated than during the 
troublesome months since our last convention. We now 
have our second breath and we are prepared to climb 
to new heights. This wonderful convention is further 
proof that we have the ability to do this. Just think, 
over 800 registrations on Sunday before the convention 
got started! 

We meet at a time when the whole world is jittery 
and when there are some signs that our own nation is 
not altogether calm. Never was the world more divided 
between those who love freedom and those who love to 
rule with an iron hand. I thank God for the strength 
of American business at a time like that, and for the 
strength that is given to democracy when businessmen 
group together to protect initiative, to safeguard freedom, 
and to raise their voice, as NIMPA has always raised 
its voice, against a type of regimentation that could 
develop into totalitarianism. There will never be any- 
thing like dictatorship in our land as long as American 
business remains strong and free. An organization like 
NIMPA, always ready to fight against the unwise and 
unnecessary exercise of governmental power, is a power- 
ful bulwark against the forces that would love to destroy 
freedom. 

From the day of its birth 12 years ago, NIMPA has 
taken a stand against big government and has pointed 
out its dangers. We are proud of our democracy, and 
we love it, but because we love it we must ever be on 
guard against big government. The trend toward big- 
ness in government reached its peak in the Roosevelt 
administration. In less than 20 years the number of 
civil employes of the government tripled. 

Please do not think that I am exaggerating the danger 
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of big government. No less a person than Robert G. 
Storey, a member of the Hoover Commission, said very 
recently: “. . . we have reached the point at which the 
tremendous size and cost of government can easily 
impair the effectiveness of our economy, lower our 
standard of living and possibly weaken our efforts to 
lead the free peoples of the world to safety from the 
encroachment of totalitarianism.” 

Am I wrong in feeling, as I do, that the gravest danger 
to democracy comes, not from a powerful judiciary, 
not from a powerful legislature, but from too powerful 
an executive department? History speaks eloquently 
and ominously on the point that tyranny in government 
is almost always in the executive branch. It was the 
executive branch that was permitted to expand beyond 
all reason during the Roosevelt administration. A dis- 
tinguished member of the Hoover Commission said re- 
cently: “The number of departments, agencies and bu- 
reaus within the executive branch is staggering.” 

Now, you know, as well as I do, that when our 
government was set up, the founding fathers decided 
to have a nice balance between the executive, the judicial 
and the legislative departments of our government. They 
were supposed to balance. Now, do you carry in your 
mind the size of these three departments today? Today 
the judicial branch has 4,000 employes; the legislative 
branch has 22,000; the executive branch has 2,349,000. 

Here we have a potentially dangerous imbalance. The 
founders of our government, who thought in terms of 
a nice balance between the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches, would turn over in their graves if 
they knew that the executive branch today is 90 times 
the size of the two other branches combined in number 
of employes. 

You will probably expect a word about the Senate 
committee hearings on subversive activities. My feelings 
are mixed because as a former member of the President’s 
loyalty review board, I have come face to face with the 
danger of communism in government, and it is no 
matter to be treated lightly. 

No man can call himself a good American who is 
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“STAR SPANGLED BANNER" led by C. E. Finkbeiner at conven- 
tion opening had added significance because of "Flag Day" and 
an air raid alert taking place at that time on the streets of Chicago. 


inclined to tolerate reds and pinks in government. Any 
man is blind who fails to see and to fear the encroach- 
ment of communism as it extends its tentacles close to 
the Panama Canal, and we want none of those tentacles 
to reach within the confines of the United States. Let me 
say to you that this general situation is more serious 
than you may think at the international level, because 
those of us who live in Washington can almost feel in the 
atmosphere a tenseness caused by a feeling that we just 
cannot continue a peaceful policy, or a policy of toler- 
ance under which the Kremlin extends its totalitarian 
power into China, Korea, Indo-China, Guatemala, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and with Italy 
and France almost trembling on the brink of indecision. 

Shall we let the Russian tentacles keep on reaching 
out, reaching out, until one day the question may be 
seriously raised whether the free world is equal to the 
task of opposing the forces of enslavement? If we 
cannot afford to wait, you know what the answer is, 
and it is causing a very tense atmosphere along the 
Potomac. 

We must fight communism and fight it hard, but we 
must do so in a way that does not do violence to our 
basic democratic principles or—and this is important— 
to our American principles of fair play. 

Price Control: Already there is talk of price control. 
Indeed, there is more than talk, because a vigilant admin- 
istration is preparing itself to slap on controls quickly 
if an emergency develops. Personally I doubt whether 
a government which dislikes controls will resort to them 
merely because another Korean problem is faced in 
Indo-China, but if my worst fears become justified and 
a decision is reached not to delay longer the big show- 
down, then price control is a moral certainty. It is a 
matter of great concern to me that the meat packing 
industry is not showing more foresight and statesman- 
ship in helping to give shape to the controls before they 
are imposed, because you know, from experience. how 
difficult it is to change them after they take shape. 

NIMPA can speak from experience, because we have 
seen, to our sorrow, how long-haired theorists can hurt 
a great industry. If we have sufficient foresight, the next 
program of price control will not be in the hands of 
those fresh out of an academic atmosphere. We have 
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taken this matter up during the past few days with the 
American Meat Institute and with the Western States 
Meat Packers Association, both of which promise to give 
it early attention and to cooperate with us. 

Meat Packer Associations: As you all know, there are 
three meat packer associations at the federal level— 
NIMPA, the American Meat Institute and the Western 
States Meat Packers Association. They are quite differ- 
ent and all are rendering valuable service. AMI includes 
the so-called big packers, and it has a financial strength 
which enables it to do some things for the good of the 
industry which the other associations cannot do. NIMPA 
is the largest association of independent packers, with 
a membership almost national in scope. Western States 
Meat Packers Association also represents small packers. 
but confines its activities largely to the region west of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is a well-managed organization, 
and it has always shown a disposition to cooperate with 
NIMPA in matters of common interest, as has also the 
Institute. 

I am happy to report that our relations with these 
other associations are friendly, and that we can and 
do work together on many problems, including legisla- 
tion, at the federal level. In fact, we are doing so on 
a number of matters. I know of only one point of fric- 
tion between our Association and AMI, and that we are 
doing our best to remove. 

Meat Inspection: The general meat inspection picture 
is very bad. The worst thing about it is the sharp 
conflict between federal and local policy. The federal 
government, after careful investigation, has reached the 
conclusion that federal meat inspection is a public health 
measure and just as much designed to protect the public 
interest as the fire department or the board of health. 
For this reason, the federal government bears most of 
the cost of federal meat inspection. 

On the other hand, in the states and municipalities, 
meat inspection is looked upon as a service for the benefit 
of the meat packing industry; this is completely false. 
Because of this false theory, many of the states and mu- 
nicipalities are calling upon the meat packing industry 
to pay the full cost of state and local inspection. This 
causes unfair discrimination against the local packers. 

The answer does not lie in having the meat packers 
bear the heavy cost of federal inspection, but it does lie 
in persuading the states and municipalities that meat in- 
spection is a public health measure. I do not under- 
estimate the difficulty of doing this, but I insist that the 
present discrimination against the local packers cannot 
be justified. 

Farm Support Prices: There is no doubt in my mind 
that the shortage of hogs during the past year, which 
has been serious, is due in part to the rigid farm price 
support program. It would seem perfectly obvious that 
if farm price supports are made high enough, the farmer 
will be tempted to sell his grain instead of feeding it to 
animals. The meat packing industry wants the farmers 
to prosper. It is a false theory that the meat packing 
industry derives benefit from low animal prices. NIMPA 
has always advocated incentive prices for farm products, 
but the trouble with the present situation is that the 
government competes with the meat packers for the 
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farmers’ grain, with the result that the grain is diverted 
to Uncle Sam and away from the animals which the meat 
packers need. 

Some solution of this problem is necessary under 
which the packers will not be deprived of an adequate 
supply of meat animals, and the people deprived of meat. 

Our association has gone on record in favor of flexible 
supports, not because it wants farm prices to be low. 
but because it wants to stop unfair competition for the 
use of the farmers’ grain. Experience has proved abund- 
antly that, because of the very small profit per unit in 
the processing of meat, the volume must be large if the 
industry is to be successful. It has been partly unsuc- 
cessful during the past year because of inadequate 
volume. NIMPA must put up a fight against anything 
which artificially curtails the supply of meat animals. 

Here is a fact worth thinking about: Uncle Sam now 
owns enough corn to supply the whole nation with pork 
and pork products for six months. Do you wonder, then, 
why hogs have been in short supply and still are? Uncle 
Sam has the corn that should have been fed to hogs. 
The Secretary of Agriculture really has today in his 
hands a supply of pork equal to a half-year’s supply for 
the whole nation, which is held in the form of corn. 

Fighting Regimentation: Regimentation by govern- 
ment takes many forms and we must always be diligent 
in opposing unnecessary and unfair regulations. This we 
are constantly doing. I might give any number of illus- 
trations, but a few will suffice. There has been a tendency 
for some parts of the federal inspection service to be 
too rigid in demanding samples of sausage and a tend- 
ency at times to pry into the formulas for sausage making. 
It has been our position that the formulas belong to the 
owners and should not be interfered with by the govern- 
ment unless they produce an unwholesome product. 

Under the leadership of the Eastern Meat Packers 
Association, this matter was taken up with the Washing- 
ton authorities, and a reasonable solution worked out 
under which there will not be unnecessary interference 
with the processing methods of the sausage makers. 

Another illustration relates to the regulations for mois- 
ture in sausage, which subject was mentioned by John 
Stephen. Believe it or not, the best quality of sausage 
cannot be made in compliance with the present federal 
moisture rules. This matter is being worked on in co- 
operation with the American Meat Institute, and there 
is every reason to believe that a favorable outcome will 
result because we have the cooperation of the USDA. 

One group of packers, by the way, suffered badly 
during the past year from this state inspection business 
because the authorities gave nasty publicity to one little 
departure from the regulations, giving the public a false 
impression about the meat packing industry. 

Still another illustration relates to marked weight in 
packages. It just does not make sense to have the packer 
stamp the weight on a package where the commodity 
is one that is sure to shrink in transit. Such shrinkage 
creates a departure from the marked weight at the retail 
end and gives the housewife the impression that the 
meat packer is cheating, whereas, the truth is, that the 
meat packer stamped the accurate, honest weight on the 
package at the time it was shipped. 
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We have been at work on the problem for some time 
and new legislation has now been drafted by our office 
for the purpose of obtaining relief from this situation. 

The Counting of Gilts: 1 find that there is quite a 
feeling within NIMPA that the government records 
would be much more helpful if we could have reports on 
the number of gilts slaughtered so that the Department 
of Agriculture could make regular reports. It is felt that 
this would help materially with predictions as to the 
available hog supply. 

I have had this matter up with the Department of 
Agriculture, and I regret to say that they are not will- 
ing to do this work themselves, but they see the value 
of it, and they seem to agree that it would be helpful 
if the industry would keep the records. 

Now as to uniform cost accounting: I regret to advise 
that NIMPA is not making the progress that it should 
make in the field of cost accounting. 

Let me interrupt myself to say that we, as an organi- 
zation, have no more important duty than to take every 
step that we can take to improve our profit position. 
I want to say to you that | am deeply of the conviction 
that there is something wrong with meat packers’ profits. 
It is due, in part, to low volume, but that is not all. 
This mater of cost accounting is a very important sub- 
ject, because so many small packers are selling meat 
below the cost of production without knowing that they 
are doing so, because they do not know what their 
cost is. 

Western States Meat Packers Association is far ahead 
of us in this field and Eastern Meat Packers Association 
is taking the matter very seriously. Now, I cannot put 
my finger on the cause of our lack of progress, for I 
know we have an exceptionally able accounting com- 
mittee. I challenge any association or any group to 
produce ‘a better cost accounting committee than NIMPA 
has, and yet, for some reason, we are not making the 
progress we should. I honestly believe that our members 
are losing huge sums of money because of the lack of a 
real accounting system. It is my hope that NIMPA will 
not continue to lag behind in this important matter. 

Now, in conclusion, a word of optimism, because 
NIMPA has gained its second breath and now moves 
forward to new accomplishments. 

Not long ago we were concerned about finances and 
facing red ink; yet we closed the past year, on April 30, 
with a black ink margin of $8,820.00 for the year, 
representing the excess of income over expenditures for 
the year. We also have a liberal amount of working 
capital in the bank. 

In addition, there is the most perfect teamwork be- 
tween all of us in Washington. I cannot close this talk 
without a word of commendation for our new executive 
secretary. He has shown a remarkable degree of effic- 
iency, loyalty and initiative, and he has planned this 
convention like a veteran. 

And so our motto, I say to you, should be, “Forward, 
March.” The many hundreds of small packers need us. 
Yes, gentlemen, they need us. The whole meat industry 
needs NIMPA. The consumers need NIMPA. The 
farmers need NIMPA. The nation needs NIMPA. And 
so I say—and I say it fervently—“Forward, March.” 
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Era of Opportunity and 
Growth Lies Ahead 


Roy H. Longstreet is senior partner in 
Longstreet-Abbott & Co., St. Louis, Mo., eco- 
nomic consultants. The firm sees many op- 
portunities ahead in the food field. A tre- 


mendous factor is the upsurge in population. 


VER since I had my first job, which was with a 

large meat packing firm in this city, I always 

wanted to come up here. However, now that I am 
here, I don’t know what I will tell you that you don’t 
already know. 

I have been a little bit concerned about just what 
a group like this would be interested in from the stand- 
point of what is going to happen to the economy. | 
am going to cover a few of the highlights, and I under- 
stand there will be a question and answer period after- 
wards. 

I find myself very closely aligned with the Arizona 
Indian, who developed quite a reputation for his ability 
to forecast the weather. The movie people went out and 
contacted him and asked him if he would work for them, 
and he said he would for a consideration. Everything 
went along swell for about a week. 

One day they came and asked him for his weather 
forecast, and he told them: “Can’t do it.” They said: 
“Why not? You have done a good job so far. You 
told us Monday it would rain, and it did, and Tuesday 
you said the sun would shine, and it did. Why can’t 
you tell us?” He said: “The radio is off.” 

There is a great deal of truth in that. Much of what 
I will tell you today is a compilation of information 
that comes across our desk from people we have found 
to be well qualified to point out basically what is hap- 
pening today. 

What are the fundamentals on which we can base 
our anticipation of the future? I will tell you right off 
the bat that I don’t know what is going to happen, and 
you don’t know either, and I don’t know anybody who 
does. | am very afraid of the man who thinks he does. 
That is the philosophy that we have around our shop 
that pays off. 

I tell you that in the beginning, because I do want 
you to know we do make every attempt we can to study 
these things, to forecast the future; but we have abso- 
lutely given up on any idea of an infallible method or 
an infallible judgment as to what is going to happen. 
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However, we do attempt to analyze the conditions in 
order to understand what is happening now. Just where 
are we now, and what is likely to happen tomorrow? 

We are in the business, of course, of using these fore- 
casts. Our principal business is to tell others just how 
they should use these forecasts, and how much depend- 
ence to put upon them. 

In that connection, I enjoyed Doctor McFarland’s 
speech very much. The only point on which I differed 
with him is that he should have had a consultant like 
us years ago. We would have told him to stay out of 
the cattle business until now, and we would have told 
him to buy Angus cattle, and I have a herd I would 
like to sell him. 

I will start with the present situation as we under- 
stand it. As I have stated, I don’t know any easy way 
to forecast the future, and I know of no way to forecast 
it at all. It seems quite clear today that we are in a 
recession or setback. There is some unemployment. 

The latest figures we have show there are about 
1,300,000 men who have lost jobs. The unemployment 
figures that you see published will show there are some- 
thing like over 3,000,000 men out of work; but actually, 
only about 1,300,000 have lost their jobs from the peak. 
About 700,000 of the unemployed are new workers who 
have become workers since a year ago. 

The total isn’t very much when you come to think 
of it in this way: About 6 per cent of the people who 
want to work are out of work. Actually to have a 
stable economy, you should have about 5 per cent of 
your working force unemployed. 

When I say that, I am using the economists’ point 
of view which is: If you have everybody employed, 
you pay a premium for overtime, and you put in the 
hands of the worker the tool which permits him to 
demand an increase in wages a little bit ahead of an 
increase in the rate of productivity, which is somewhere 
between 3 and 4 per cent a year. 

I know those of you who have inventories to liquidate 
don’t feel too good about it. | know some of you have 
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probably been hurt a little bit during this period, 
but if we look around, we can see that some other sections 
of our economy are not too happy about it. The steel 
manufacturers can’t be too happy when they are running 
70 per cent of what they were last year. Automobile 
production is down 8 per cent from a year ago, and 
for the season, it is down about 18 per cent. 

It is rather significant to me that the used cars are 
not piling up but are moving at very much reduced 
prices. It is the new cars that are not being sold. 

As we looked at this problem in a conference of a 
group of economists recently, it appeared this way: 
Those parts of our economy that are ahead are food, 
the air conditioning business, and the cotton textile 
business is picking up a little bit. Construction activity 
has been holding up very well, and it is also rather 
significant that business activity in Europe is booming. 
If you look at the indices of business activity in Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany and even 
France, you will find that they are at peak levels today. 

Of course, they are saying: “Take care of your econ- 
omy in the United States. Don’t let it sag, because if 
you go to pot, so will we.” That hasn’t been the case, 
and we have not gone to pot yet. 

Some segments of our economy are not too good and 
I point them out simply to complete the record. People 
who are manufacturing steel bearings are finding today’s 
business at a new low since the war. They are not 
making tanks and airplanes in the same volume today, 
and they are really suffering. 

Department store sales are high, relative to last year, 
but at very reduced profit margins. 

As I have mentioned, sales of new autos are down 
8 per cent. Foreign competition is entering many fields. 
That is, we are getting a lot of competitively made prod- 
ucts in this country today; and the most significant thing 
in the picture is the high level of inventories. Inventories 
of $8,000,000,000 are over the peak. 

Another significant thing that we must face today is 
that the new families being formed are derived from 
children born during the depression period. They were 
much fewer in number than either before or since, and 
that means a low rate of family formation today and 
fewer children being born than we had before or after. 

The other significant thing is that today we have an 
expanded plant capacity capable of producing more 
goods than we can consume. At the present time, to 
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make the record straight, we are consuming more than 
we are producing. We are actually reducing our inven- 
tories, which is good. 

An inventory recession, if you can call it that, has 
never been too severe, because it means that the rate of 
consumption is higher than the rate of manufacturing, 
which means that it is self corrective in time. That is the 
kind of a situation we face today. 

However, don’t kid yourselves. At present we have a 
capacity in this country to produce far more than we 
can consume. I am not talking about next year or five 
years from now. I will get into that in just a minute, 
but today we face a situation which is comparable to 
others we have faced in past periods following great 
wars when we have been just on the brink of a terrible 
recession. 

What is different in this situation compared with past 
periods? There is something that is very different. 

The first thing that is different is that there is no pyra- 
mid of debt that has to be liquidated. There is a debt, 
and there has been much installment buying, but there 
is not a debt that has to be cleared by the forced 
liquidation that occurred in 1930, 1931 and 1932. In the 
forced liquidation that prevailed then the banks were 
forced to call loans which forced the liquidation of 
inventories. 

The action that was taken last year by the Federal 
Reserve Board in support of the bond market is the 
most significant thing that has happened to our mone- 
tary situation for a long time. I was very much afraid 
the Republicans were going to bring on a very severe 
recession, and they just about did, because they started 
in on what they called sound money policy. However, 
if you recall about this time a year ago, they backed 
out very quickly; and | think we can all be grateful 
that they did. 

The other thing that stands out today that is different 
from previous periods following great wars is that the 
war isn’t over and that our great expenditures for mili- 
tary supplies continue. Such spending comprises, by long 
odds, the biggest part of our budget today, and it is 
something the administration can turn off and on as it 
wills. I really believe it will act before it lets things 
get too bad. 

Now there are some people of repute and in high 
places who say that this recession is over, and that 
we should very soon have a pickup in business activity. 
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However, I do not think that you in the meat packing 
business are going to experience anything that you can 
really put your finger on in the way of increased demand 
in the very near future. 

I say that for this reason: If we do have a war with 
large military expenditures, and if we have a reversal 
in thinking on the part of the American people so that 
they start gathering and holding large inventories, all 
bets are off. If we have another Korea we will have a 
step-up in activity, an increase in inventories, and con- 
sequently you will experience some rise in the prices 
of the products you produce. 

The most significant thing that lies right ahead of us 
is this: Probably earlier than we thought—although we 
began to see signs of it in April, and we almost saw 
signs of it in May—the people began backing away from 
products. They wouldn’t take products being offered 
to them at the then prevailing prices. That came at 
a time when our inventories in the packing industry were 
very low, but coupled with that was the fact that we 
have been looking for a very early run of the spring 
pigs farrowed in December and January and February. 
We expect the pigs to hit the market in late July and 
August and September. 

The government hog crop reports indicate the increase 
in hog slaughter will be somewhere around 10 per cent 
and it might be from 10 to 15 per cent. This year there 
are so many “inners and outers” who have come back 
into the business that it is hard to get an accurate 
estimate. 

Along with the consulting business, we also run a farm. 
The thing that just about knocked me for a loop was 
that about 30 days ago we offered some of our stock 
for sale in order to liquidate part of our inventory before 
this thing hit. We started off with some of our brood 
sows and small pigs for sale. We said buyers could have 
small pigs at twice the market value at East St. Louis, 
and people crawled all over each other to buy 80-lb. 
pigs at 56c. They bought brood sows out there too, 
and they didn’t pay twice the market value for them, 
but we had to shut it off because they went crazy. The 
affair told me this: There will probably be more pigs 
raised than your government pig crop will show. 

Now, let’s look further ahead. Looking at business 
conditions is somewhat like looking at an iceberg. All 
you see of the iceberg is the part that sticks out from the 
top of the water. That is what you see first. 

Most of you are conscious of this slight recession in 
business activity we have been having, but as you come 
closer to that iceberg, you begin to realize that the most 
important part of it is hidden under the water, and so 
it is here. 

Much of what I am going to tell you was talked 
about from this platform about a year ago. It made 
such an impression that I checked on it. The two 
forces mentioned then are still the dominant forces in 
our country today, and they make me hopeful. 

We are entering a period when we are going to have 
a great growth in our population. We have had such 
other periods, primarily from immigration, but we have 
never had a period during which we had the growth 
from our own babies that are going to be born in the 
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next 25 years. The figures are really astonishing. 

Last year, which was one of the big years in the 
production of babies in this country, we had enough 
babies born to make another Chicago of about 4,000,000 
people. 

Today we are entering into a period of low birth rate 
because the children who are at an age to marry were 
born in the 1930’s. However, starting in the late 1950's 
or early 1960’s, we can look for another great increase 
in our population. 

The estimates now indicate that by 1975, 21 years 
from now, we will have 50,000,000 more people. First 
let me say that 50,000,000 more people means 11 cities 
the size of Chicago. Those are a lot of mouths to feed. 
Well, you say: “Will they have the money?” I feel 
quite sure that they will have it. 

Today, a working man with one hour of labor can 
buy twice the goods, the materials and the services that 
he could buy 25 years ago. Recently one of the foremost 
real estate economists in the country presented a talk to 
us which showed that houses which were worth $5,000 
before the war, are worth $15,000 today, right at this 
time, but that it takes only half as much time for a 
working man to buy that house today as it did before 
the war. 

You will also find that a working man today, with 
one hour of time, can buy three times as much as he 
did 50 years ago. I have had some of our clients say: 
“Well, the labor unions are going to stop that, because 
they are going to put a limit on what a man can do 
each day, and they are going to cut down the productiv- 
ity of the worker.” 

It isn’t the labor unions that are going to have much 
to say about that. It is the people who are putting 
their money into research. It is the industrial organiza- 
tions—small or big—who are putting their money into 
labor-saving machinery. 

It is the people who are working on atomic energy. 
I don’t know what is going to come out of that re- 
search, but I have every faith that we are going to con- 
tinue raising the rate of productivity per worker, the 
increase in productivity that started with the industrial 
revolution, and that the increase in productivity will be 
passed on to the worker so that 25 years from now he 
will be buying twice as much meat as he can buy today 
with each hour of labor. 

We are in a growth economy—one that continues to 
grow almost in spite of us. Competition forces it. 

If these facts disturb you, don’t feel you are alone. 
One of our clients told me the other day: “Don’t give 
me any facts. They disturb me. My mind is already 
made up.” That is true about some of our facts. They 
are a little bit disturbing. 

Another force that I think is here to stay, in spite 
of our previous speaker who would like to go back to 
free markets and free economy, is that the American 
people expect their government to take care of them. 
We see it on every hand. 

The governnient is far too deeply entrenched to give 
it up. The peopie expect the government to provide 
some measure of security, and our government, be it 
either party, has learned much that is helpful towards 
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this end. I have particular reference here to the fact 
that they do know much about how to manage our 
money. 

From the point of view of the meat packer, I think 
we should not overlook the favorable acts of our gov- 
ernment in building the sources of meat supply. These 
loan programs have built a reserve of feed grains so 
that a drought no longer has the same import. It no 
longer means that some of you have to shut down your 
plants because you don’t have supplies to go through 
them. 

Today we have about a third of a corn crop: and if 
we should have a real severe drought in this country, 
we still would have a normal supply of corn which 
would mean that the farmers would continue to pro- 
duce pork. 

The second point to which I want to call your 
attention is the sale of government feed below cost. 
In our studies, it became apparent about two or three 
years ago that the old corn-hog ratio, based on the price 
of corn at Chicago and the price of hogs at Chicago, 
was no longer a valid barometer. The farmers weren’t 
responding to a hog-feed ratio. However, when you took 
the price they could get for their corn if they put it 
under loan, and used that in your calculations, you came 
out with the right answer. 

That is the reason that farmers have been very reluc- 
tant to increase their hog numbers, even though they 
had the feed to do it, and it looked as though it was 
profitable to do so. 

The government has changed the situation in this way. 
You have in Washington today a group of people who 
are conscious of the increased demand for meat to supply 
the needs for our growing population. I am sure of it. 
I know some of them very well. 

Those men are thinking a long way ahead, and they 
very purposefully supported the price of beef last year 
so that they could preserve the breeding herds of the 
country. They very willingly sent government-owned 
corn and other products down into the drought areas to 
feed those animals. More recently, they have reduced 
the price of corn below what they are legally permitted 
to sell it for, so that today you have an effective corn- 
hog ratio based on the price of corn at Chicago. This 
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means you are going to continue to have increasing 
hog numbers, even though we have a continuation of 
the loan program, because the government pays the 
farmer one price for his corn, and sells it to the breeder 
out in Iowa at a lower_price. _, 

The sale of dried niitkvis another item along that line. 
When they decided to take a big loss on dried milk in 
order to provide enough protein so the feeders of this 
country could get through this year with the balanced 
ration, it was very helpful. 

Now, an iceberg can remain an iceberg only so long 
as it has favorable cool waters. In this case, I feel quite 
certain the atmosphere can be expected to continue quite 
favorable for an indefinite period of time. 

I have reference here to the cold war now being 
waged between the United States and the Kremlin, which 
is destined to continue much beyond our lifetime, unless 
perchance we permit it to blow up in our faces, because 
the struggle is more basic than an issue between two 
countries. I firmly believe, and I think you will find 
many people will go along with this, that even though 
Russia should back down today, we have China coming 
up or Indo-China to be heard from. 

In other words, we have the rise of the under-privileged 
class of people. They are demanding a place in the sun 
—and I don’t think they are going to be denied. 

This picture would not be complete without a look 
at the supply side of the future. I think you have all 
thought about this and all have come to the same con- 
clusion. It is a very simple one, and that is this: That 
today we have restrictions on acreage of corn. That 
means we could produce a lot more corn than we are 
producing today—and corn is pork. We have not reached 
the limit today of producing corn, and, therefore, we 
have not reached the limit of producing pork. 

I feel much the same way about cattle production. 
We are expecting some slight turn in the cattle cycle; 
but it is very slight. I have a feeling that unless we 
have a severe drought—one we can’t cope with by 
supplying the feeders with hay and grain at reduced 
prices—the cattle cycle probably will turn up, primarily 
for this reason: The corn acreage reduction and the 
wheat acreage reduction key in with a program under 
which the farmer, to get a loan, must maintain his 
present acreage of other crops. Where is that land going? 
It will go into improved pastures. 

We found out at our place that we can improve pas- 
tures to the point where we can carry four or five times 
as many head of cattle on them as we could with 
the native grasses. I am quite sure that is taking place 
everywhere. 

I will not be presumptuous and tell you what these 
opportunities mean to you. To me, I can shout about 
them, because it means that in my lifetime I am not 
going to see another 1932. 

I can shout about them, because it means we can 
practice the art of “serendipity.” To me, it is something 
that you can hang your hat en, because without it, these 
favorable opportunities and this favorable situation mean 
nothing. We practice it, and it means this: It is the 
art of turning adversity first into a thrilling adventure, 
and then into a grand opportunity, and finally into your 
advantage. 
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Get Today's Profit Now— 
Not Hope for Tomorrow 


Norman Brammall, president of Food Man- 
agement, Inc., has appeared before many 
VIMPA groups to discuss profit margins. 
He has the facts to show that proper costing 


methods are vital to the independent packer. 


REMEMBER reading some time ago that the best 
way to start off a talk is to be reminded of a story. 
Unfortunately, the subject I am going to discuss 
this afternoon is, to my way of thinking, so serious that 
any story would not be proper. I am very worried about 
what is going to happen to the many small packers 
throughout the country unless something is done to 
change the profit situation within the industry. 

We have just come through a period, and I say, “come 
through” it because | think we are on the other side 
to some extent, when our hog cut-out has been consist- 
ently in the red. Beef has not lived up to our previous 
expectations, and, frankly, the margin between the cost 
of the live animals and the finished product, such as 
smoked meats, has been so intangible as to be practically 
non-existent. 

It always tickles me, in traveling throughout the 
country, to walk into a packinghouse and into one of 
the major executive’s offices: the first question he asks 
me is: “How has somebody else done last month?” If I 
tell him other plants’ figures were in the red, his face 
breaks into a big smile, and he says: “He is in the same 
boat as I am.” That is the attitude we have taken in the 
past few years: and it is an attitude we will have to 
change if we want to stay in business. 

I came into the packinghouse a number of years ago 
from the machine tool industry, an industry that has 
used many of the tools that we have been talking about 
just recently, and they have used them for many many 
years. 

The thing that astounded me then and continues to 
astound me is the fact that the packing industry has 
existed so many years, and is just getting around to utiliz- 
ing the management tools that the other industries have 
employed for so long. 

During the past seven years we have been in the con- 
sulting business in the packing industry, a number of 
things have been introduced—time and motion studies, 
job standards, wage incentives, job evaluation. Now we 
are making a concentrated effort to introduce proper 
costing and cost control. 
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Some of the other associations in the country have 
gone along much faster, and have gone a long way 
during the past years towards this end. 

I suppose this is a subject that should properly have 
been dealt with at the start of this period, seven or 
eight years ago. However, unfortunately, you can’t dis- 
cuss such things as costs and profits unless you have 
gathered enough data within the industry itself to be 
able to present figures which are logical and accurate. 

We have spent nearly seven years. During that time 
we have worked with over 100 packers; and many of 
the packers in this room are clients of ours. We have 
spent a good bit of that time gathering and putting to- 
gether figures which can be presented to the industry 
on an overall basis to portray the exact situation. 

They come at a time when the situation has become 
very desperate. Unfortunately, a good majority of the 
packers we find are under-capitalized. They lack cash 
and for that reason, when they go into a very bad period. 
which has been the case in the past few months, the 
situation becomes very drastic. Let’s take a look at the 
picture in the last two years. In 1952, the industry as 
a whole made a profit of six tenths of 1 per cent per 
dollar sales. Last year, the profit was raised to eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent per dollar sales. The reason for 
the increase was that the beef situation had improved 
during that time, enabling the beef packer to make a 
profit. 

The picture changed in October, 1952, and 1953 
showed that change. However, in the figures that have 
been gathered, some of the larger packers showed profits 
coming from meat which did not come from meat, but 
which came from a group of other lines. I am talking 
about dairy products, pharmaceuticals, shortenings. and 
the like; they were included in that eight-tenths of 1 
per cent. 

I wonder if we realize exactly what eight-tenths or 
six-tenths of 1 per cent per dollar sales means? The 
average selling prices of meat varies—throughout the 
country in some cases, greatly—but we have found this: 
That in most of the areas we have checked in the last 
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year, the average selling price rarely exceeded 40c per 
pound. That selling price included everything, that is, 
all of the products being sold. 

This means that the profit on meat products on a per 
pound basis was less than one-third of one cent. Such 
a small margin is certainly not enough to take care of 
the situation when hogs cease to cut out at a profit and 
cattle no longer break even. 

We have come to accept the fact that this industry 
cannot make a profit 12 months out of the year. We 
don’t expect it, but we have to suffer a feast or a 
famine based on the time of the year and the general 
situation of the livestock industry. 

I am going to present a group of facts and figures 
to you that I have gathered over the period of years, 
and I want you to understand something about them. 
They are not a remedy to cure all of your ills, but they 
are a means to better control. I think in many cases 
they have opened the doorway to a larger profit, and 
I think that is the thing in which you are interested. 

We are going to have to get away from a fatalistic 
attitude towards our profit picture. We must get away 
from being a one-man industry and having one-man 
operations in which prices are set by one individual, 
and costs are checked by one individual who, through 
experience, feels the situation and carries the yield and 
the material cost figures in his head, and then sets up 
the whole structure for the plant. That situation is not 
only true with the small packer, but is true in many 
cases with the larger packers. 

A number of years ago [ ran a packinghouse in Cin- 
cinnati. When I first came into the meat business, I 
tried, as a matter of course, to find out from a number 
of local and national sources just exactly what | had 
to do to make a profit. I was interested to know how 
much I had to gross on each one of the products, be- 
cause you have to start off with a gross or you can’t 
pay the rest of the bills. 

I told you I came from the machine tool industry; in 
the machine tool industry they knew what they had to 
charge for a product before they sold it. I figured it 
was the same way in the packing business. I was in for 
a shock. I wanted to know how much it would take, 
either in percentage of sales dollars or cents per pound, 
to operate a packinghouse. I didn’t have any figures 
and while the reports handed out by the various asso- 
ciations were good, they didn’t tell anybody anything. 
They were not comparing the same things in the same 
way in many cases, and you couldn’t pull any figures 
out of the reports. 

With that thought in mind, we started to analyze 
just what made up the cost factors in the packinghouse. 
Here are the facts as we found them. 

I want to tell you at this time that the type of theo- 
retical analysis we are going to put before you has been 
made not only in one, but in over 20 packinghouses. 
We have not had 100 per cent results, because the final 
result is up to the operating management, but I think 
the percentage of results obtained has been high. 

The first thing that we had to recognize in the packing 
business was that there are no two plants that are the 
same. With that thought in mind, we broke the packing 
business down into five different categories as shown in 
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Chart 1. The first category we called a full-line packer. 
He is slaughterer of cattle and hogs, a manufacturer of 
sausage and smoked meats and he has rendering oper- 
ations, and, in some cases, carries on a canning operation. 

We next went into Group 2, which is the pork packer. 
Basically, he is the same as the full-line packer without 
the beef. He handles all the other operations. 

The third group is the beef packer, primarily a 
slaughterer, but in many cases a fabricator also. 

In the fourth group are the processors—the manufac- 
turers of sausage and smoked meats. Sometimes they 
cut hogs, which is particularly true on the East Coast. 
Such an operator is sometimes a canner. 

Into the fifth group we put the miscellaneous houses. 
This group includes the fabricators of beef, and the 





CHART | 
TYPES OF PACKINGHOUSES 
{ FULL-LINE PACKER 
a. Slaughterhouse, Beef & Pork 
b. Manufacturer, Sausage 
c. Manufacturer, Smoke Meats 
d. Rendering Operations 
e. Canning (optional) 
ii PORK PACKER 
a. Slaughterhouse, Pork 
b. Manufacturer, Sausage 
c. Manufacturer, Smoked Meats 
d. Rendering Operations 
e. Canning (optional) 


iil BEEF PACKER 
a. Slaughterhouse, Beef 
b. Fabricator, Beef 
IV PROCESSOR 
a. Manufacturer, Sausage 
b. Manufacturer, Smoked Meats 
c. Cut Hogs (optional) 
V MISCELLANEOUS PACKERS-PROCESSORS 





processors of smoked meats and sausage—one particular 
type of business. 

For all intents and purposes here this afternoon, we 
are interested in running an analysis of the first two types 
of packers: the full-line packers and the pork packers. 
The reason for excluding the others is that the beef 
packer has a very simplified single-line operation, and 
you can make no general statements about processors 
because their operations vary greatly. 

Here is what we found: The full-line packer, depend- 
ing upon his inspection, had a material cost of 80 to 
84 per cent. I might tell you that during April and 
May, this material cost has run anywhere from 2 to 
3 per cent above normal. 

Now, understand something else; these costs are 
given and based upon break-even only. They are not 
based to any extent upon profit. The fully integrated 
pork packer had a material cost of anywhere between 
80 and 86 per cent. The beef packer had a material 
cost of from 89 to 92 per cent—and 92 per cent would 
only enable him just about to break even. 

In the case of the fourth category, which is process- 
ing, this group fails completely to slot into a single 
figure. However, in a sausage house the material costs 
run from 55 to 67 per cent, and in a smoked meat oper- 
ation from 70 to 80 per cent. It seems very obvious to 
us that if you are going to make any money in the 
packing business, you must first of all have some money 
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left after you have paid for the livestock and other items 
that must go into the finished product. 

We tried in all cases here to sift out the supplies so 
that they would not be confused with material costs. 
Let’s take the first type of packer, and the same thing 
also applies as to the second group, and let’s talk about 
the packinghouse and material costs. 

We say that we found break-down figures of from 
80 to 84 per cent. What should material cost figures be? 
Well, there is no reason why, under the proper condi- 
tions, these costs cannot run consistently at 78 per cent, 
or anyway from 2 to 6 per cent below what they are 
now running. 

The question that comes up in your mind is: How 
can we possibly achieve this? We have made up Chart 2. 

In an attempt to over-simplify this thing a little bit, 
we look at it from the standpoint of what goes into the 





CHART Il 
FACTORS INFLUENCING MATERIAL COST 
| Buying (Too High) 
Il Selling (Too Low) 


lll Yields 
IV Product Mix 
V_ Leakage 





material cost. There is no way in the world that we 
have found to get away from these five factors. They 
enter into the material cost. 

First of all, there is your buying. Are you buying 
too high? 

Second, there is your selling. Are you selling too 
low? 

Third is the yield. Are you getting the maximum 
out of the product for the packinghouse? 

Fourth is the product mix. Let me define that for a 
moment. The mix is the percentage of beef to the per- 
centage of fresh pork, to the percentage of sausage to 
the percentage of smoked meats that must be sold in 
the plant in order to make maximum of profit for the 
packinghouse. 

Fifth is leakage. Leakage is a very polite term. It 
means stealing, because we are faced with that in the 
business. There is a certain amount of it that goes 
on at all times. 

As I told you, we over-simplified this summary. We 
offered it in this way for one reason, and I want you to 
understand it. I am an engineer and not an accountant. 
We have always been taught that when you recognize 
and are able to define your problem accurately, you 
have 90 per cent of your problem licked. This analysis 
was made with that thought in mind. 

Why do we have a material cost higher than it should 
be? First, because of buying. Naturally, if we buy too 
high we force up the cost of our raw materials and we 
force down the margin of profit. I know what is going 
through your minds. You are going to tell me that 
you don’t control the market, and that there is nothing 
you can do about your buyimg. I disagree with you. 
I recognize that you buy from market lists, and I recog- 
nize that you try wherever possible to beat the market. 
I will grant all of that, and under normal conditions the 
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industry does a pretty good job of buying—but you 
still have to recognize you are buying. 

Your buying is a problem. Too many of us don’t 
know whether we get what we pay for. We pay a price 
for trimmings, but we are not sure we are getting exactly 
what we are paying for. We buy hams, but again, we 
don’t know whether we are getting what we are paying 
for. 

I wonder how many of you know exactly what the 
specifications should be on the products that you buy? 
Are you buying under Board of Trade specifications? 
Are you buying outside the Board of Trade specifica- 
tions? How are you buying? How many of you have 
specifications for buying and checking products coming 
into the plant? 

Of course we know if the shank is too long on the 
ham, or if it is improperly trimmed, or too much fat 
is left on, but I don’t believe we know exactly what 
it cost us and we have not drawn up specifications, so 
far as our buying of the product is concerned. 

I recognize something else. Under certain conditions 
in the market, if we drew up specifications and tried to 
live up to them, we would not be able to buy our ma- 
terials. However, at other times we could buy our 
products on specifications on the market. Probably less 
can be done about the buying factor than any of the 
other factors on the chart, but we have to recognize 
it as a part of our expense because every per cent that 
you save on material cost—and this is the single biggest 
cost that you have—is 1 per cent extra profit. 

Let’s go into the item Number 2—selling too low. 
This subject is a sore spot with me. I have argued this 
out in four divisional meetings scattered over the country. 
I wonder sometimes why we bother to make out a price 
list in the packing business? Heaven knows there are 
few of us who actually abide by it, and yet, if I 
were to talk with each one in this room individually, 
each would tell me that he doesn’t sell any other way 
than on the price list. 

Somebody is certainly selling off the price list. It is 
always your competition that is causing the difficulty. 
It is never the packer in question. It is always the man 
down the street who is selling 2c too cheap. It is never 
the fellow to whom you talk. 

Remember what I told you at the beginning of this 
discussion. Last year, we made on the average, less than 
1 cent per pound. If, from a sales realization standpoint, 
we could realize 14c more for our product, we would 
realize one-half of 1 per cent more profit. You will notice 
I use the term, “sales realization.” The difficulty with 
all of us today is that we do not know what our sales 
realization is. What do I mean by “sales realization”? 
Well, sales realization is simply the result of finding out 
to the exact tenth of one cent how much you get for each 
item you sell. How do we arrive at it? We take all of the 
invoices for product that we sold during a week, and we 
take each item off of each invoice and the total pounds 
of each item sold—and we divide the dollars and cents 
we received by the pounds—and that is the sales realiza- 
tion. There is no other way you can get it. 


It is a tough job for the average packer. He doesn’t 
want to go into such gyrations, but how in Heaven’s name 
can you tell, as a packer, how much you are making on 
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each product unless you know what you are actually sell- 
ing it for? Believe me, 90 per cent of the people sitting 
in this room don’t have the slightest notion of what they 
are selling their products for. 

I have seen not one, but 30 or 40 instances in the last 
six months where people have had a list price on a product 
like wieners of, let us say, 40c a pound. They will tell 
you that is the price they are getting. However, if you 
pull the one item off and get a sales realization on it, 
you will find it averages 4c a pound less than their list 
price shows—and they wonder why they are losing 
money. How does it come about? It comes about by 
shading. We have a price list for regular stores. We have 
a price list for chains. We have a price list for jobbers 
and distributors, and we have a price list for institutions. 
We have a price list for everything, or we have one price 
list, and we set a price by guess. Then the sales manager 
sits in a meeting and tells me: “I know exactly what I 
am getting for the product.” He sells 10.000 lbs. of 
wieners a week to five accounts at five figures, and he 
knows what he is getting for the product. He is better 
than [ am. 

Even the packers who say: “We sell off the price list,” 
even they shade. They normally shade to the large 
buyers and such a reduction affects all of our prices. 

I can’t tell you that should be stopped. I don’t think 
you could stop it if you wanted to because, actually, your 
costs are different for different types of buyers, and do 
warrant different types of prices. However, you should 
at least know what you are getting for your products 
and right now a majority of us don’t. 

I have had sales managers walk out of meetings when 
we brought up this business of sales realization and tell 
us we were nuts. Just the same, the first time a concen- 
trated effort was made to pull the sales realization off, 
they found out we were right and that the whole theory 
was right. The funny part of it is that they then man- 
aged to get a little bit more for the product. 

There is something else involved in this situation 
and that is knowing exact product costs. I want to go 
on with this point later rather than right now, because 
I think the discussion of product costs will be better 
understood when we get down to yields. Let’s talk about 
yield for a minute. You all recognize the importance of 
this factor and you all tell me you are doing a good job 
on it. When we go in a packinghouse for the first time, 
and ask for their yield on hams, I have yet to have a 
packer tell we he isn’t getting 99 to 100 per cent. 

One per cent more yield is 1 per cent more profit. 
That is the exact ratio. Material expense is the biggest 
single item you have in your costs, and 1 per cent more 
yield means | per cent more profit. 

How do you normally run your yield tests? Well, 
unless you are very much different from most packing- 
houses we have been in, you run a test on each product 
once a week, once a month, once every two months, or 
once when you feel like it. That is the yield that you 
assume you will get on that product from now until you 
run another yield test. 

In most cases, we are limited on yields. I am not going 
to talk about chiseling above the normal amount. Let’s 
just talk in terms of the normal amount. Every time we 
go out and run a test in the plant, the chances are the 
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sausage maker runs a test for us and he knows the test 
is being run. The smoking and curing foremen know the 
test is being run, and everybody concerned knows we 
are running a test on that particular product. How can 
the results help but be good when it is going into the 
front office? However, when you tell the packer he isn’t 
getting a yield, he doesn’t believe it. We have to stop 
obtaining these figures on the basis of spot tests. They 
should be determined on basis of continuous tests at all 
times. We can never prove our yields on a spot test basis. 

We assume certain things we have no right to assume, 
especially when they are related as directly to our profit 
picture as yields are. We have no right to assume these 
things—but we do. 

I say you can run tests on a continuous basis in every 
independent packinghouse in the United States, and I 
don’t care what your size is. Further than that, I say 
it doesn’t take a half dozen clerks to do it. It becomes 
a matter of control. 

When the product hits the plant, whether it arrives as 
a raw material or as a hog, it starts its test, and it 
stays on the test up until the time it goes through the 
sales cooler, and goes out as a product. It is not hard 





CHART Ill 
COST FACTORS 
| Direct Labor 
Il Supplies 
l11 Plant Overhead & Expenses 
IV Administrative & General Expenses 
V_ Sales & Delivery 





to do. It is easy. I am not saying you don’t have to have 
extra help in the office. You may, but you don’t need 
clerks out in the plant. You may have to put a scaler out 
in the plant, but isn’t it worth it if it saves you just a 
fraction of a cent per pound or per dollar of sales? 

You can cut corners on your other costs and save 
money: but believe me, you will have to cut a lot of 
corners to save just a little bit, whereas you just have to 
cut a small amount of corners on this to save a lot. Don’t 
ever lose sight of that. 

Let’s talk now about product mix. I think you are all 
aware of this factor but I don’t think it has quite been 
presented to you in the way I am going to discuss it this 
afternoon. This particular factor requires a definition. 
What does it mean? It means the percentage of each 
product sold in relation to overall sales on a tonnage 
basis. 

If the total tonnage in the plant is 100,000 lbs. per 
week, the product mix would be figured by taking the 
percentage represented by sausage, smoked meats, fresh 
pork and fresh beef. This factor carries more weight 
than we have ever realized. I did not appreciate when 
this analysis started just exactly how much weight can 
be given to this product mix factor. 

It has been obvious to all of us, that if we sold more 
sausage, we would make more money, but I wonder if 
we realize how important this principle is? We found 
it generally true in the packinghouses we have analyzed. 
In any packinghouse where 51 per cent or more of the 
total tonnage is in the form of processed items, namely 
sausage, smoked meat and canned meats, etc., and only 
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49 per cent or less is fresh pork, fresh beef, lard and 
inedible, the margin of profit is many times more than 
the eight-tenths of 1 per cent made by the industry last 
year. 

How radically does it affect the percentage? One plant 
analyzed had sales of more than $5,000,000 a year and 
handled roughly 20,000,000 lbs. In 1950, the firm 
showed a ratio of 51 per cent processed goods to 49 per 
cent fresh meats, with a profit of $100,000 plus. That is, 
4 per cent, plus. 

In 1952, this same organization’s processed sales had 
dropped from the previous figure to 47 per cent processed 
goods and 53 per cent fresh meat, a change of 4 per 
cent, and the company showed a $25,000 loss. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean that the loss was solely 
attributable to product mix. Market conditions did enter 
into the picture, but in the interim period of 1951 the 
percentage was going down and the profits were on their 
way down also. 

Within our clientele of over 100, we have found that 
those who are heaviest processors are the biggest money 
makers. It is obvious that every packer in this room can’t 
go out and change his sales picture overnight to sell more 
processed merchandise. All of us should note that 
sausage has been a high profit item, and that as inde- 
pendent packers we are better able than anybody else to 
get our ratio in line. 

You have to remember that some of the larger packers 
have known the same things that you have known for a 
long time. They are out pushing the same things you 
are pushing. but with a small market, and needing only 
a small increase, you have a better chance of getting 
over the hump than they have. 

Let’s look at these percentages for a moment. In the 
full-line packing plant, if 26 per cent of the business is 
sausage, 25 per cent is in smoked meats, 23 per cent in 
fresh pork and lard and 26 per cent in beef, the packer 
has a fairly good product mix. I don’t say ideal, but I 
say it is a good product mix. 

There are some other things that are contributed by 
product mix that we should point out. One of the rea- 
sons why many packers run high percentages of lard is 
because their sausage tonnage is too low. Fat trimmings 
that would normally go into sausage go into the lard 
tank. Sausage has a yield of anywhere from 100 to 130 
per cent and, in some cases, sells for a price of about 40c. 
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Lard has a yield of 75 per cent and sells for 20c or 
less, and God knows, we have had the best lard market 
in the past few months we have had in years. It only 
makes sense that you utilize your product properly. 

Let’s go a step further and find out why the product 
mix is so important. Let’s look at the gross we get from 
the product, because after all, the gross is what gives us 
our profits. 

Under normal circumstances, the material cost for beef 
is 89 to 90 per cent. That gives it a gross of 10 or 11 
per cent. Under normal circumstances the material cost 
on fresh pork is from 88 to 90 per cent or a gross of 
10 to 12 per cent. Under normal conditions, the ma- 
terial cost of smoked meats is from 79 to 77 per cent 
for a gross of 21 to 23 per cent. Sausage has a material 
cost of from 55 to 60 per cent and a gross of 40 to 45 
per cent. Lard has a material cost of 90 to 98 per cent 
and a gross of 2 to 10 per cent. 

Now a fully integrated packer requires 16 and 20 per 
cent, depending upon conditions, to operate his plant. 
You know you are not going to get that percentage out of 
beef, if you are a full-line packer, or out of pork or lard, 
even if the market is good, as there is so little gross in 
them. You can only absorb a certain amount of the costs 
that you have. 

It is my belief that we can’t overemphasize the im- 
portance of product mix. It is all important to you. The 
trouble is that most of the people in this industry have 
grown up like Topsy. Very few packers have planned 
plants. When they need extra space, they erect an addi- 
tion. It is necessary for us, under normal conditions, to 
absorb too high an amount of our overhead with our 
killing operations, and it makes the problem more difh- 
cult. 

Let’s look at the fifth item of leakage for a minute. I 
said it means stealing or any kind of a loss other than 
by legitimate means. It is a problem with all of us all the 
time. We can’t overlook it. All you can do is plug up 
all the leaks you possibly can. You have to be aware 
of the problem at all times. You have to keep it to an 
absolute minimum. Sometimes it is difficult. I don’t have 
any answer to it. All I can do is to point out that it 
is a factor in material cost. 

If we analyze these five factors in material costs, we 
have an inkling of where we have to go to make a profit. 
I told you before that I get a big kick out of traveling 
all over the country having clients talk to me, especially 
during the time of the month when statements are being 
completed, and they ask me the minute I hit the plant: 
“How are the rest of the people doing in the industry?” 
If the answer is “terrible,” the client’s face lights up, for 
he has company—and misery loves company. 

What do we think is the answer to this problem. and 
how do we get an answer, and how do we go about 
starting to get an answer to it? What is the profit that 
a packinghouse should operate on, and how are we going 
to get that profit? 

First of all, for years we have considered 1 per cent 
normal for the industry. I think that is a bunch of hog- 
wash to be very frank with you. If you could put together 
a 78 per cent material cost, which should be normal, with 
a 19 per cent operating factor, you would make three 
per cent net before taxes. 
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The problem is, how to put them together. If you want 
to take the extremes, if you ever had a 78 per cent 
material cost factor with 16 per cent in other costs, you 
would have a 6 per cent profit. This would be unheard of 
for most plants in the industry, although there are some 
full-line packers who are doing that today, and have done 
it consistently over a period of years. 

There are a number of things you can do. First of 
all, you must have an integrated cost system, and that 
means product cost plus departmental costs. Ninety per 
cent of the people in this room, if I were to ask for a 
show of hands, would immediately say they not only do 
not have product costs, but they do not even have accurate 
departmental costs. We get a P&L at the end of the month 
in the majority of the plants in the packing business. If 
you made a profit, you are happy, and if you made a 
loss, you are sad; you don’t know where you made the 
profit, and you don’t know where you suffered the loss. 
You don’t run it back to the departments, to start with, 
let alone run it back to the product. On top of that, there 
are 17,000 different ways to set up departmental costs, 
and some of them are in line, and some of them are 
not, and you can argue that one out forever and six days. 

How in Heaven’s name can you make a profit if you 
don’t know where you are supposed to make it and you 
don’t know what you are supposed to do per department? 

I mentioned before that a lot of the packinghouses we 
get into are one-man operations. You know, it is rather 
surprising, but a good operator feels the profit and loss. 
In other words, he knows when the hogs are not cutting 
out, and when the cattle are not breaking even, and when 
the processed merchandise is not earning its way. How- 
ever, he doesn’t know what departments are making or 
losing money because no proper method is used. It’s the 
material cost that he really feels. 

We must handle our other costs properly. Is this a 
hard job? I don’t think so, but it does require a lot of 
work. We have always made cost accounting more or 
less of a dirty name as far as the industry is concerned. 
We have always been afraid of it. We have always fig- 
ured it was too complicated. I don’t think it is compli- 
cated. I think it is relatively simple. Here are the factors 
that go into all the other costs in the industry, except 
material costs. They are simple. 

They are direct labor, supplies, plant overhead and 
expenses, administrative and general expense and sales 
and delivery. 

It is standard accounting procedure in many industries 
to utilize standard costs, but we have been told they 
don’t work in the meat packing business. What are 
standard costs? 

Simply, they are a method of applying back against 
each product or department, any of the costs shown on 
Chart 3, based upon a definite set of factors. In most 
cases, the standard labor cost is a necessity to start—and 
it is utilized to pro-rate the labor and the plant overhead 
and expenses. Supplies should be pro-rated actually 
against each product, and the labor total against each 
product—but the overhead should pro-rated back against 
the labor standards. 

Those are standard costs. The factors of administra- 
tion and overhead are pro-rated back, usually on the 
basis of sales dollars or tonnage. How accurate is the 
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system? Well, maybe not the most accurate in the world 
—hbut more accurate than you have at the present time. 

As I said, supplies can be tied into each product, and 
direct labor can be set up on an individual standard 
for product where you have no basis to set a standard 
itself. With that, you have an accurate product cost 
with which to compare your sales realization. We have 
a name for it. We call it platform cost. When a product 
starts in the door of your plant, it has a price. That 
price actually never changes. That is what you paid 
for it, and it follows ail the way through the plant. 

To that price is added the labor cost in the curing 
department, if it goes directly there, and the overhead 
that has to be applied to that product. That platform 
cost continues through each operation until you get down 
to the final door, and the product costs you so much, 
and if you know exactly what the product cost is, and 
the labor involved in the product, and you know all of 
those things accurately, you take that and compare it 
to your sales realization, and you have something on 
which to work. 

You have to sell the executives at the top level on 
this. We think of accounting as being a complicated 
procedure. Forget it. I think in terms only of cost 
control. You will see these things become simple and 
easy to understand because all they consist of is a build- 
up of the product costs as you go along against the selling 
price. 

When you have cost by product, cost by department, 
yields and sales realization, you have cost control. This 
is not an end in itself, but it is a means to an end. 

With that kind of information, you can direct a greater 
selling program, and you can operate your plant better. 
However, you must have faith in the figures, and you 





CHART IV 


COST CATEGORIES 
| CONSTANTS 
Those costs which remain the same whether 


you sell | Ib. of product or 100,000 Ibs. 
(depreciation, insurance, rent, etc.) 


it VARIABLES 


Those costs which go up in exact proportion 
to the increase in business (supplies, etc.) 
lit SEMI-VARIABLES 
Those costs which go up but not in 
proportion to the increase in business 
(labor, sales & delivery, etc.) 





must utilize them. If you don’t want to do that, don’t 
bother and waste your time setting up a cost program, be- 
cause it is not going to do you any good. 

I only have one more thing to point out. The other 
costs that we have in the plant fall roughly into three 
categories. I don’t think it is necessary to make them 
any more complicated than the definitions given in 
Chart IV. In this 16 to 20 per cent of other costs 
incurred in operating a packinghouse, we have constants, 
variables and semi-variables. 

Constant costs are those which remain the same 
whether you sell 1 lb. of product or 100,000 lbs. of 
product. They include depreciation, insurance, and rent, 
etc. 


The variable costs are those that go up in exact pro- 
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portion to any increase in business, including expendi- 
tures for supplies, etc. 

Semi-variable costs are those which go up, but not 
in proportion to an increase in business. They include 
labor, sales and delivery, etc. 

Let me explain them to you for a few moments. This, 





CHART V: BREAKEVEN 
MATERIAL COST @ 80% 
100% 10% 120% 130% 


SALES $ 100,000 110,000 120,000 130,000 
MATERIAL COST 80%, 80,000 88,000 96,000 104,000 
GROSS 20,000 22,000 24,000 26,000 
VARIABLES 8,000 8800 9,600 10,400 
GROSS 12,000 13,200 14,400 15,600 
CONSTANTS 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 
NET PROFIT -0- 1,200 2,400 3,600 
°%, OTHER COSTS 20% 188%, 18% 17.2% 
TONNAGE SALES 250,000 275,000 300,000 325,000 
PROFIT PER LB. 

ADDITIONAL SALES 48c 48 4.8 
°%/, PROFIT PER LB. 

ADDITIONAL SALES 12% 12% 12% 
°%/, PROFIT 6. Wh ane 





to me, is a rather remarkable thing that I didn’t realize 
until we got into it fully. We have a terrifically high 
percentage of the constants and the semi-variables in 
the meat business—so that volume is all-important to us. 

Actually, we found this situation, and it varies greatly 
with the plant, but 60 per cent of the other costs with 
which we are faced in the industry fall in the constant 
and semi-variable categories; only 40 per cent are in 
the variable category. 

Let me explain it to you in another way. The con- 
stants never change. The semi-variables do change, 
and when we put the two together, it means this: That 
if it costs us 20c a pound to do all of the other things 
in the packinghouse (outside of buying the raw ma- 
terial), 12c of that 20c is tied up with something over 
which we have no control. It is a constant cost. 

The variables constitute only 40 per cent; and they 
will go up in proportion. 

Now, what does this mean to you? Let’s take a look 
at our Chart V. This is the one that always starts 
the argument. Let’s discuss the break-even point. I think 
it is self-explanatory, but let’s go into it. 

If we had a plant which had sales of $100,000, and a 
material cost of $80,000, we would have $20.000 left 
to operate the plant. Now if our variables were in the 
proportion that I talked about, eight to twelve, or 40 
to 60, the variable cost would be $8,000, the remaining 
gross would be $12,000 and the constants would be 
$12,000. 

Our tonnage was 250,000 lbs. and we realized no 
profit. 

Suppose we go out and increase the business 10 per 
cent. Let me explain that increase to you. We increase 
it 10 per cent on the same basis, with the same product 
mix, and at the same price level as we sold the original 
$100,000. If we changed the price structure or the 
product mix, we would change the whole break-even 
chart. However, let’s assume we sell it at the same 
price, and we sell the same products we sold before and 
in the same proportion. 

Our material costs have been increased to $88,000. Our 
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INNOVATION AT NIMPA convention was series of 
three luncheon meetings, which replaced annual ban- 
quet of former years. Despite outside temperatures 
of well over 90°, members relaxed in air-conditioned 
comfort in Palmer House Grand Ballroom to enjoy 
good food and excellent speeches. At center, Dr. H. 
Roe Bartle, Tuesday speaker, emphasizes a point. Mon- 
day's luncheon speaker, Dr. Kenneth McFarland, is 
seated before microphone in picture at upper right. 


gross is now $22,000. Our variables have gone up 10 
per cent, but we have left $13,000, against which we take 
our constants, and we show a net profit of $1.200, which 
is 1.1 per cent. We have increased our sales 25,000 Ibs., 
but the profit per pound on the additional sales on that 
basis is 4.8c and additional profit is 12 per cent. Our 
other costs have fallen to 18.8. The same thing happens 
with $120,000, and $130,000. I do not say you could 
continue to do this. You cannot. There is a certain point 
some place, usually above 20 per cent, and in most cases 
it will average above 30 per cent, where the costs are 
going to go down. However, you can’t increase your 
business all the way down the line forever since there 
is a certain saturation point as far as the plant facilities 
are concerned. 

Naturally we can’t all go out and increase our busi- 
nesses 10, 20 and 30 per cent. If we go out and increase 
our business by even a slight percentage, or cut down on 
certain products and concentrate on others, it would be 
better — but the cheapest thing you can buy is sales. I 
use the term “buy.” To me, buying sales is accomplished 
through any of a half dozen different ways. You can buy 
sales through lower costs or lower selling prices, if you 
know where you are cutting those prices. However, note 
you can only cut the price on the extra business that you 
get. You cannot cut the price on the business you al- 
ready have. If you do, you are going to. get into 
trouble. However, you now have 4.8c extra per pound 
with which to play in connection with some of your 
business. You can go out and buy business along spe- 
cific lines—but that is one of the reasons that costs are 
so important to you. 

If you know exactly which products you are making 
or losing money on, then you can go out and do some- 
thing with those specific products or group of products. 
You can only do it on the new business you get. 

If you do it back further, you are going to cut your 
other sales down and, as a result, you are going to end 
up with no profit. 

You can do it by advertising: and I think that is 
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just exactly what Weldon Yocum meant when he said 
your advertising budget is based upon your sales hopes 
and desires, because you can afford it on that basis. 

You can do it in another way. You can do it by 
merchandising of one kind or another. You can do it 
by putting on salesmen. You can do it by putting out 
new products. There are any number of ways you can 
do it, but before you do anything, you must know what 
departments are making or losing money for you. If 
you go out and indiscriminately cut prices without having 
that knowledge, you not only lose money for yourself, 
but you become the kind of competition that everybody 
in this room complains about. 

Volume is all-important to you. I don’t think there 
is any question about it when you look at a break-even 
chart; but something else important is the dollar value 
of these sales. 

At the present time, your sales dollar is actually 
higher than it has been for the last two or three years, 
some 10 or 12 per cent higher; and it has actually given 
you a little bit greater spread because you have had more 
dollar sales with less tonnage in some places. The trend 
all over the country has been down as far as tonnage 
is concerned. It is unfortunate, but that is the case, 
but not in every case. There are a lot of plants going 
up, but also a lot of them are going down. 

The only hope is that when the value of your product 
goes down, the spread between your material costs and 
your sales realization becomes wider, which it does 
under normal conditions because with cheaper hogs you 
have a wider spread. 

We could go on talking about this for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

I want to point one thing out to you; these costs were 
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not pulled out of the air. We have been in a lot of 
packinghouses gathering these data. The data have 
been verified by any number of packers. The chances 
are that you have the same volume of facts available to 
you that we have had, and that you could walk into a 
packinghouse, and, after looking at operations and know. 
ing a little something about the sales, forecast the profit 
or the loss accurately in a month or so. I mean at the 
end of a current month, because there are certain things 
that fall into certain patterns. 

We all like to think we are good competition. I think 
we all want to be good competition. I don’t think that 
necessarily means going out and fixing prices. I don’t 
think that is the answer, and you couldn’t do it if you 
wanted to. However, if you did know your costs, and 
if you were all aware exactly of where you were going, 
and if you were willing to accept costs compiled by your 
accountant, even though they looked ridiculous to you, 
and if you utilized those figures, you would all become 
better competition to each other. 

We are the only industry that I know about that does 
a terrific volume of business without any conception 
of where it is getting the profits. Moreover, we have 
no conception of where the losses lie, except in broad 
terms. 

We all know that hogs have not been cutting out for 
the past two months, but how many of you in this room 
realize that in some cases the smoked meat material 
cost is greater than the smoked meat selling price? 

How many of you, when you cut back on hog kill 
or cut back on production, actually know what you are 
doing? At any time when volume can bite into the 
constant figure in your plant, it is better for you to 
build volume rather than cut back. When it really fails 
to accomplish this end, you have to cut back. 

Now, in conclusion, I have tried to point out several 
things today. I know there are a lot of ramifications 
to this; and I realize there are a lot of questions that 
can be asked. 

I don’t expect you to take all of these figures as facts, 
because I know you are going to feel that some of them 
are not correct. All I can tell you is that these are the 
figures that have been acquired over a period of seven 
years, and I think that has been particularly true in the 
last 10 or 12 months, because packers have been in 
more trouble in the past 10 or 12 months than they have 
been in for a long time. 

Here is what you are going to have to do if you want 
to make a profit: You are going to have to have an 
adequate cost system. You must base it upon con- 
crete facts, labor standards and material standards, and 
the proper allocation of overhead, administrative and 
sales and delivery costs back against the departments 
and the products. You must have proper understanding 
of what goes into each of those items. 

You have to have accurate tests on a regular produc- 
tion basis, product by product, not on the basis of run- 
ning a test once every couple of weeks—and you must 
know your material cost right down to the tenth of 1 
per cent against the product. When you get all through 
with that, you are going to have to use the information, 
and if you don’t want to use it, don’t bother to gather 
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the information together, because it will do you abso- 
lutely no good. 

You have to sit down and figure out what these costs 
mean to you, and what you can do with them. Believe 
me, there isn’t an executive sitting in this room that 
can’t spend a lot of time going over these figures, be- 
cause | think they will show him a lot. 

We found out one thing. This meat business is 
unique. The number of variables in it are terrific. 

I think that you all know about what you should get, 
but I don’t think you are getting it. I think in a lot of 
cases you are kidding yourselves—and you kid your- 
selves with your profit and loss statements—which is the 
worst possible way to kid yourselves. 

It is my belief we are foolish to accept eight-tenths of 
1 per cent of dollar sales. 

We are foolish to allow ourselves to go through these 
periods of feast and famine. We have to get our busi- 
ness on a more equitable basis. You can run your 
packinghouse most of the year at a profit, but the first 
thing you must do is know your costs. I only hope that 
the figures we have given you have been a help. I will 
tell you this: that any information we have available 
is available to all the NIMPA members. There will be 
no figures given out with any names connected to them. 
They will just be the figures. I know you will disagree 
with a number of things we have said; but sitting in 
this room are a lot of our clients. Looking through 
this room, there are some 20 of them, maybe more, and 
I think they will tell you in most cases they have made 
a start towards this thing, and, in many cases, they are 
only part way there. 

You are going to have to get your house in order. 
You can’t wait forever for hog cut-outs to show up in the 
black in order to make a profit. You can’t do it. 

You must make a profit more than five or six months 
out of the year. You can’t go into the end of July, as 
is going to be the case with the majority of the packers 
this year, with a red figure, and hope, if your year ends 
in October, that August, September and October are 
going to pull you out of the red; there are going to 
be years when that won’t happen. You have been build- 
ing up to this since 1946; and you are going to have 
some better times when these hogs start to run. I don’t 
think there is any question about that; but don’t get 
yourselves in the same kind of a position again. 





STILL BRIMMING WITH IDEAS and new found ways to improve 
operations at their own plants, conventioneers file out of ballroom. 
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What Will Sell Meat 


Today and Tomorrow? 


Weldon Yocum, C. 


pre-determined sales goal. 


made top quality products for the last few years, if 

you have a hard-working and effective group of 
salesmen, if you know your sales management is tops, 
if your plant is operating efficiently, if your relations 
with suppliers, employes and consumers are something of 
which you can be proud, if your advertising is producing, 
and if your sales are increasing every year, then you 
might as well get up and go for a short beer or some- 
thing, because you'll be wasting your time listening to me. 

If, however, you are not satisfied that you are doing 
a good job in all these categories, | may have something 
to say about some of them that will be helpful. 

As of today, there are approximately 2,200 commer- 
cial meat packers and 900 commercial sausage manu- 
facturers, a total of 3,100 such meat concerns in the 
United States. I exclude from this total, a lot of whole- 
salers, fringe operators and those who slaughter less 
than 50 cattle per week. 

In 1953, the meat industry as a whole racked up sales 
of approximately $11,500,000,000. Individual packer 
sales ran from around $1,000,000 annually up to and 
over many millions of dollars. 

Most of these packers are regional in their operations. 
Pitted against this field of regional packers are several 
large shippers, whose expanding sales and methods of 
operation are regarded with concern by some packers, 
and whose current ambitions represent a threat to others. 

These large shippers are strong advertisers. They in- 
fluence brand patronage in a manner well-known to 
advertising people. Yet these large shipper brands are 
far from top sellers in many markets where the regional 
packer has really turned progressive. With the aid of 
top advertising and selling talents, many a regional packer 
has not only held his own against this big competition, 
but his sales have increased. 

Fortunately, no one packer has a corner on either qual- 
ity or flavor. Modern equipment is available to all pack- 
ers, large and small. All have access to similar supplies. 
Flavors ranging from a characteristic preferred local type 


isisde i like to start my talk by saying if you have 
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Wendel Muench and 
Co., Advertising, Chicago, is a member of 
an agency representing several packers. He 
emphasized that every advertising program 
should have a definite plan for reaching a 





to a non-characteristic one can be produced by any 
packer having the equipment, ingredients and the neces- 
sary know-how. Likewise, color and taste can be pro- 
duced to any desired degree. 

So what makes one brand sell more than another? The 
answer is very simple. It is the attitude of top manage- 
ment. Top management today in the meat industry must 
be aggressive and courageous, in that they are not afraid 
to develop new products, improve old ones, and then 
back their judgment with blue chips to do a consistent 
job of exploiting these products to the very limit. They 
must recognize that the whole trend of the food industry 
in the past few years has been toward specialties and 
foods that are ready to serve or easy and quick to prepare. 

I would like to talk for a moment about the food trend 
that has developed before our very eyes. 

The self-service counters and frozen food counters in 
the retail stores, plus the modern refrigerators and deep- 
freeze units for the home have revolutionized the food- 
selling business. Take frozen foods, for example, where 
the consumption has been expanding by leaps and bounds. 
On a per capita basis, it has zoomed from 17 lbs. to 36 lbs. 
annually during the last few years. 

The volume of frozen foods packed and consumed has 
been doubling about every five years. In fact, sales of 
frozen foods last year reached $1,200,000,000 at the re- 
tail level, thereby becoming a new billion dollar industry. 

I think every packer should take a good look at the 
frozen food business, because I believe it offers oppor- 
tunities for many new items. The fresh poultry business 
did, and today some of the progressive firms are doing 
a fine business selling frozen chickens, frozen chicken 
parts, chicken pot pies and even turkey dinners. Some 
meat processors are doing a nice business with frozen 
steaks, beef pot pies and frozen chop suey. These are but 
a few of the items that are easy and quick to prepare 
and have captured the housewives’ fancy. 

However, frozen foods are only one group of products 
which appear now more frequently on more menus, 
largely because they save the housewife so much time 
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and effort in preparation. Other convenience foods which 
have been rapidly gaining consumer acceptance are pre- 
pared mixes, pre-cooked foods, instant coffee, instant des- 
serts, dehydrated foods, and a host of others. 

Another group of products which offers opportunities 
for the alert packer, and which is showing rapid growth 
includes dietetic foods and low calorie foods. Speaking 
of dietetic foods brings to mind the ever-increasing popu- 
lation of persons over 65. In 1953, there were approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 persons over 65; and they are in- 
creasing at the rate of 500,000 per year. Doctors advise 
that these persons should have a diet low in calories and 
high in protein, and that certainly should mean meat. 

And, of course, baby foods have shown a big increase 
in consumption following the bumper crop of babies in 
recent years. And, for some reason or another, they 
certainly have increased. Birth increases from 1940 to 
1953 show a decided tendency towards more children 
than one per family. Families having a second child 
were 91 per cent greater; a third child 86 per cent 
greater; a fourth child 61 per cent greater; and a fifth 
child 15 per cent greater. 

Some packers have been canning baby food for quite 
some time. If you have canning equipment, maybe you 
should consider this one. Or, maybe there’s a better way 
of packaging a product like this that you could cash in on. 

While the total consumption of food has shown a 
moderate growth, there has been a lot of shifting among 
various products. On a per capita basis, food consump- 
tion last year was 12 per cent above the pre-war level; 
but while fresh meats rose 20 per cent. shelf item canned 
meats shot up 150 per cent; and I do not mean this 
increase was just on canned hams. I mean shelf items, 
such as beef stew, and so forth. Fresh fruit was down 
21 per cent, but canned fruits were up 37 per cent. Can- 
ned juices were up 255 per cent, and frozen fruits and 
juices soared by 690 per cent. Fresh vegetables were up 
only 5 per cent; but canned vegetables showed a 40 per 
cent gain; and frozen vegetables showed a whopping 
1175 per cent gain. There are few growth products 
in any industry which can match the rise in frozen citrus 
concentrate, up a tremendous 5000 per cent since it was 
introduced in 1946, 

The growth and sales gains by these various products, 
I think, are accounted for by the simple fact that they 
are products that can be served by the housewife with 
little or no effort. She doesn’t want to peel and trim 
fresh vegetables any longer. She doesn’t want to peel 
potatoes, when she can get them already cut up in a 
can or frozen. She doesn’t want to squeeze oranges. 

She doesn’t want to peel and cut fresh fruits; and I 
think she would like her meats to be just as simple to 
prepare. 

No longer does the young housewife want to go to 
the butcher shop and talk to him at great length about 
particular cuts of meat that she might serve to her 
family. Her attitude today indicates that she prefers to 
do her shopping in the modern, self-service supermarket, 
where she is exposed to all kinds of new food items that 
are packaged in the size she wishes to purchase, that 
are clean, convenient and, as I said before, easy to pre- 
pare. 

In 1950, there were some 2000 completely self-service 
stores. In 1953, there were a little over 9500 completely 
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self-service stores; and 90.1 per cent of all new large 
food units being built are completely self-service. With 
this increase in the self-service departments of food 
stores, no packer can afford to overlook pre-packaging o 
his products. 

People are going shopping for food in supermarkets) 
with a less specific plan and a more open mind, searchs 
ing for what looks good at a price they can afford to pay, 

In a survey conducted by duPont, it was shown that 
66.6 per cent of the shoppers decided on what they were 
going to buy after reaching the store; and frequently 
items with better than average profit margins showed a 
high rating in the store decision group—packages such? 
as a complete TV dinner, turkey and all the trimmings, 
ready to put in the oven. 















































Certainly, to make extra sales, meaning greater volume, 
the alert supermarket operator will feature products 
which by themselves influence store decisions to buy. 

New convenience items packaged right can do just 
that—influence store decisions to buy. This means a 
better display. It spotlights more than ever the value of Q 
the selling package to the supermarket operator. Why? 

N“ 
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The active selling package will: 
(A) Help lower selling expense in self-service, be- 
cause it sells itself. 


those 
(B) Help promote the sale of a high-profit product } conve 
because it looks more attractive and looks like some: | to the 


thing the housewife would like to serve her family. Mu 
Also, the demand for foods in small units is growing, 





because the housewife is thinking of meat in terms of “a 
one-meal servings for the family with no leftovers. Fink 
The household of two persons may not care to over- | | 
: : ; veget 
stock their larder with a pound of spaghetti and a pack- “Pll 
age of ten franks. A half pound of spaghetti and three a 
to five franks could very well be more to the consumer’s ee 
liking. 
ee : : : speec 
In addition, the consumer is becoming more sanita- Pc 
tion conscious. She likes to shop for pre-packaged products | agre 
because she believes they are cleaner. She believes they | |), 
are protected at all times from direct handling and from | },. 
other outside contamination. ing, 
The housewife likes to buy pre-packaged products be- | gues 
cause they are convenient. It makes the shopping chore dos 
easier by eliminating the wait in line for the clerk’s help. sine 


It allows the housewife to shop, free of pressure, and pro- 
vides more time to compare and select. It also offers 
convenience in the kitchen. Many pre-packaged products 
are table-ready. Of course, fresh meats are not—but the 
pre-packaged product is ideal for convenient refrigerator 
storage, and meat packers should certainly give attention 
and thought to pre-packaging fresh meats or fresh meat 
meals that need only be placed in the oven, with no 
preliminary preparation necessary. 

In addition to the aforementioned features, the con- 
sumer expects a consistently good quality product in the 
package, and this is the ideal opportunity for the meat 
packer to identify all of his sausage, luncheon meat and 
smoked products with his brand name in which con- 
sumer confidence has been built through his consistent 
advertising. 


















































Consumer psychology is changing: many of today’s 
great and successful consumer products are in greater 
jeopardy than ever before, because consumer psychology 
welcomes new products, whereas years ago, the con- 
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cA Good Mixer 


IMPA’s two-hour reception in the Grand 
allroom was over all too soon for 
those who enjoyed the buffet, cocktails and 


| conversation and then made their way over: 


to the dance floor. 

Musicians from the Palmer House or- 
chestra serenaded the new NIMPA presi- 
dent with “Arkansas Traveler” as Chris 
Finkbeiner entered and was presented with 


vegetable bouquet (see upper right photo). 
“ll eat the carrots, celery and cucumbers 
but corn—we’ve got another use for that 
hack home,” was the gist of his acceptance 


speech. 

Popcorn is another matter, however, 
agrees the boy whose little sister is lending 
a hand in adjoining photo. Mountains of 
hors d’hourves and—well, no one was count- 
ing, disappeared before an estimated 900 
guests. After a highly interesting but hot 
afternoon in the “shirtsleeve” workshops, 
everybody was ready to relax. 
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sumer resisted change. Powerful advertising techniques 
have caused this to come about. 

The successful strategy today for any business with a 
market or markets to protect is constantly to develop new 
products and improve the old ones. By developing and 
launching new brands and new items, and putting the 
weight of advertising behind them, a business is playing 
the percentage, and today the percentages favor the new 
item. However, this new item must bring to the con- 
sumer a genuine added benefit. 

Now, what should the packer do about this? In my 
opinion, he should be thinking in terms of new items 
that can be more quickly and more easily prepared by 
the housewife. I can’t tell you just what items you should 
make. I can suggest a few that might have possibilities. 

Every packer here wants to sell more loaf items. Well, 
what about selling a whole loaf, like a meat loaf and 
gravy, attractively packaged in one of these new foil 
trays, and all the housewife has to do would be to heat 
it, and it would be ready to serve? Then there are various 
stews and pizza pies, and what about a ham loaf? 

You might consider Swedish meat balls and gravy; 
also, spareribs and barbecue sauce. You know, women 
don’t like to make their own sauce, because it’s a chore, 
and lots of times they don’t have all the ingredients on 
hand, and prepared sauces don’t seem to be quite satis- 
factory. 

You might consider casserole dishes, kidney stew, and 
what about shishkabob for outdoor barbecues? 

Products like these could be high-profit items for you, 
and yet I think the housewife would accept them eagerly. 

In visiting with Ted Broecker last week, I mentioned 
this subject to him, and he told me that they were al- 
ready packaging wieners with a barbecue sauce in an 
oblong foil tray, and all the housewife needed to do was 
to remove the cover and heat the product, and it was 
ready to serve. He’s getting a nice price for this item, 
incidentally. 

These are all items for the self-service stores. I’ve been 
talking about self-service stores and Mrs. Housewife. Mrs. 
Housewife or Mrs. Average Shopper is the person you 
fellows are trying to sell. I wonder if you really know 
her. I'd like to quote from an article in “Packages and 
People,” published by the film department of the duPont 
Company, in which they said; “The better you know 
Mrs. Average Shopper, the better you can sell her.” 

Well, Mrs. Average Shopper is over 36,000,000 strong. 
She is about 34 years old and her family includes four 
persons. She and her husband can expect to have more 
years together in the twilight of life. She lives in a 
small apartment, or, at best, a small house. She could be 
among the annual 1,700,000 new brides unfamiliar with 
many products. She is accustomed to a higher standard 
of living than her forbears, and is particularly conscious 
of sanitation, cleanliness and nutrition. 

She is always rushing to overtake time, because she is 
busy with her household duties, and she may be one of 
the 9,000,000 homemakers who hold down full-time jobs. 
She shops in a supermarket as many as three to four 
times a week and spends something over $20. She is 
greatly concerned with providing her family with tasty, 
healthful food within the limitations of her budget. 

She is eager for ideas on serving her family nutritious, 
tasty meals; and she responds favorably to ideas which 
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show her how to make the food dollar go further. Her 
family is having more to say about the products she 
buys. Sometimes her husband shops with her, and some- 
times he shops for her. Either way, the total bill tends 
to be more. 

Junior has his say, too, and when Junior insists that 
Mom buy a certain product because he wants the premium 
that goes with it, believe me, she buys that product. 

She has discarded the shopping list, a prop of service 
store days, but she does shop with her eyes, and she buys 
what looks good. She makes up her mind on two out of 
every three purchases in the store. She looks to super- 
market atmosphere and displays to lift her from the dol- 
drums of her routine life and to stimulate her imagination. 

Her decisions to buy are shaped by two major in- 
fluences: 

(1) Pre-store advertising, including radio, television, 
newspapers, magazines, her neighbors’ opinions, and her 
past personal experience. 

(2) In-store, by the merchandising ingenuity of the 
store management and the manufacturer of packaged 
products as expressed in interesting displays and self- 
selling packages. 

Now, how do you sell this woman—this average shop- 
per? In the old days, your salesmen would sell the butcher, 
and the butcher sold the housewife. Today it requires 
much more. It requires functional, high-style packaging, 
advertising and merchandising. | would suggest that you 
take a look at your packaging. Has it kept pace with the 
times, or are you using a design that the founders of your 
firm thought was pretty peachy 50 years ago? How does 
it stack up against competition in the meat case? 

I’ve found that many packers, when they decide to 
come out with a new package, have the purchasing agent 
give the supplier some samples of his other packages, and 
tell him to furnish some sketches, which he does in due 
course. Then the sales manager and the boss generally 
get into the act, and sometimes whoever else happens 
to be around at the time. On occasion they might even 
ask the salesmen. Finally, maybe the boss likes some 
certain shade or color, and that’s it. 

Wouldn’t it be much simpler to take your proposed 
package to the person who is going to buy it, Mrs. 
Housewife, and get her opinion? You might find that 
you have a fine package, but she breaks her well-mani- 
cured nails trying to open it; and there are many other 
things she may tell you that may be helpful. 

So I say, let the housewife’s needs and desires guide 
you in designing your package, and she will be more 
apt to buy it. 

Now, what about advertising this package of yours? 
The retailer can no longer be depended upon to sell 
your product. With more and more self-service stores 
and less and less intelligent clerks to do the consumer 
selling job for you, somebody else has to tell the con- 
sumer about your products, and that’s advertising. 

Advertising is the only sure-fire vehicle at your dis- 
posal for transmitting to the public accurate and com- 
plete information about your product. But advertising 
costs money, and many meat packers have asked them- 
selves the question, “Does it pay to advertise?” 

Certainly, in order for you to increase sales, let alone 
maintain your position in your market, your brand has 
to be accepted with confidence by the consumer. 
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If there is anybody in this audience who is entertain- 
ing even the slightest notion of lopping off some of his 
advertising investment, he might look at the financial 
statement of the General Foods Corporation, New York 
City, which reported that in the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1954, the firm’s sales had climbed for the twenty-first 
straight year. Net income also rose. 

A recent article in the Chicago Tribune reported that 
Charles G. Mortimer, president of General Foods, said 
that the record sales totaled $783,007,626, which was a 
12 per cent increase from the previous year. Net profit 
was $27,913,482.00, amounting to $4.66 a share. 

It is interesting to note that of all food advertisers 
in the United States. General Foods Corporation is the 
largest. The company has built its business by making 
the utmost use of one of the major tools of selling— 
advertising. 

The firm’s total expenditure for advertising in 1953 
in all media was $23,263,148. Lacking about three and 
a half million dollars, they spent as much for adver- 
tising as they made in net profits. 

In the course of my travels around the country, visit- 
ing meat packers, some of whom are clients of mine, I 
have been asked the question: “How much should you 
spend for advertising? How do you arrive at a budget?” 

There seems to be much confusion on this point. A 
great many packers I have talked to seemingly have 
set up a budget on the basis of matching their 
tition, doing as much as their competitor does, 
because he does it, and they don’t want to be 
hind in keeping their name before the public. 

Mere name publicity is nonsense, and I'd like to 
bring out this point: You don’t spend money for adver- 
tising; you invest money in advertising; and no money 
should be invested in advertising without a definite plan 
for reaching a pre-determined sales objective. 

From my own experience, | know that some packers 
invest anywhere from 1c per dollar sales to as much 


compe- 
simply 
left be- 


as 5c of each dollar sales for advertising. They figure — 


that their advertising expenditures should be in direct 





EXTREME IMPORTANCE of the interchange of experiences and 
ideas among independent packers was brought out again and again 
in plant management workshop. Likewise emphasized was need for 
management to encourage and welcome suggestions from within 
plant and the whole organization. 
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proportion to their sales expectancies. Some packers 
include fresh meat sales in figuring their budget and 
some do not. 

Obviously, the bigger your dollar sales, the less 
percentage of the dollar needs to be spent for adver- 
tising, and vice versa—the smaller your sales, the more 
you have to invest in advertising to cover a market. 

Certainly the market in which you are working has 
a very great bearing on what you have to invest for 
advertising. In the brewing industry, the brewers set 
up a figure of about $1.65 per barrel for advertising. 
Some brewers spend much more than this. Many food 
processors figure their advertising costs at so much 
money per case. 

Actually, advertising costs should be wrapped up in 
the package and figured in its selling cost, the same 
as your materials, overhead, labor and sales costs are 
figured now. 

I would like to cite a few figures on television and 
newspaper costs in several representative markets in 
the United States, to give you an idea of how markets 
vary in their advertising coverage costs. 

In New York City, for instance, there are 4,150,000 
television sets. The cost for a 20-second Class A night 
spot announcement on WCBS, Channel 2, is $1,075, 
and on WNBT, Channel 4, it is $1,095. Daytime spots 
are, of course, cheaper. A daytime 20-second spot on 
either one of these stations costs $350, but there are 
a lot less listeners in the daytime. 

Chicago has 1,618,145 television sets. The cost for 
a Class A 20-second night-time spot on WBBM, Chan- 
nel 2, is $500, and on WNBQ, Channel 5, it’s $450. 
Daytime spots are $175 and $200, respectively. 

Louisville, Kentucky has 369,634 television sets; and 
the cost of a 20-second spot on Class A time at night 
on WAVE, Channel 3, is $170, and on WHAS, Chan- 
nel 11, it’s $140. Daytime spots are $75 and $70. respec- 


; tively. 


Greenville, South Carolina has 287,266 television 
sets; and the cost of a spot on WFBC, Channel 4, Class 
A, 20 seconds at night is $65, daytime $35. 

Newspaper costs in these markets range from the 
News in New York City at $3.20 per line, one column 
wide, to the Chicago Tribune at $1.70 per line per 
column, all the way down to 4 and Se a line in 
many very small town local papers. 

If you are a small packer in New York City, your 
costs of covering that market through advertising are 
many, many times greater than if you are a packer 
trying to cover a certain part of the State of Kansas. 

One per cent of $10,000,000 sales per year gives you 
$100,000 that could be used as an annual budget. Obvi- 
ously, if you do $20,000,000, you would only have 
to allocate 14 of 1 per cent per dollar sales to get the 
same figure, and so on, but only you can determine 
whether or not the final figure is adequate to cover 
your market. 

Certainly, you should set up an annual advertising 
budget. It should be used to help open new territories 
and to obtain new dealers. It should give adequate 
advertising support in all markets. It should be used 
to influence chain and supermarket buyers, to increase 
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SMALL PACKERS compare notes on what the housewife thinks 
about their products and merchandising methods in revealing 
session. 


the sale of all products and to gain a further share of 
good will from consumers, dealers, salesmen and em- 
ployes. 

Setting up a budget initially will enable you to plan 
your spending on a sounder, more realistic basis. When 
you set up an advertising budget, stick with it. Don’t 
quit at the end of a few months, because as one packer 
once told me: “Nobody tells me about my advertising.” 

Today, halfway measures in advertising will not do. 
Your efforts must be big enough and strong enough 
to do a real pre-selling job. 

Successful advertisers are meeting the challenge with 
sound strategy and strong continuity; and, of all the 
factors which contribute to good sales strategy, contin- 
uity is one of the most important. 

To achieve a strong, continuous build-up of your 
brand name calls for a careful coordination of your 
schedules in different media and proper attention to 
each of your products at the right time. 

Consistent advertising effort is the most important 
thing to your salesmen who call on the same custom- 
ers at regular intervals. Continuity in advertising is 
what pays off. 

But what constitutes continuity? How frequently do 
you have to place advertising in the leading media to 
secure a continuous effect? The Jury of Marketing 
Opinion of Printer’s Ink says that in weekly periodicals 
it takes from one to three ads a month to establish 
continuity. That is, a minimum of between 13 and 36 
times a year is necessary for continuity. 

In monthlies, continuity is secured by six or 12 time 
big space schedules. 

In daily newspapers, most advertisers say once a 
week for small space ads, or once a month for large 
dominating ads is the minimum. With television and 
radio shows, once a week is considered continuous, but 
in spot advertising, a continuous program is a daily 
or five times a week affair. 

Continuity at the point of sale, the jury says can be 
secured only by day-in-and-day-out exposure of displays, 
packages and other message carriers. 

And now, before I close, I would like to ask you a 
few questions. 
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Is there really anything about the products you make 
that would make a consumer switch to yours from an- 
other brand she may be buying? If there is, are you 
telling her about it long and loud? 

If you have some distinctive product advantages, are 
you exploiting them? In case you have no such product 
advantage, what else do you do? You might use pre- 
miums and/or such other things as your ingenuity can 
dream up. 

Are you wasting a lot of space and money by trying 
to advertise too many products at one time? Would 
you believe your own copy? 

The packers with whom I am familiar, and who are 
successful, generally advertise one product at a time. 
They may put a drive on one product for a period of 
from 30 to 60 straight days. These packers take a leaf 
from the cereal people’s book and use premiums where 
necessary. They know now, as the cereal companies 
long ago found out, that if you influence the child, you 
influence the mother. 

Do you really suppose that a child that has been 
sold on eating the “Breakfast of Champions” or some 
other cereal and does this for a period of from 10 to 
12 years, is going to suddenly turn around when he 
gets to be 13 or 14 and demand ham and eggs for break- 
fast? Not unless the meat packer sells him on doing 
it, and sells him on meat while he is young. 

I recommend that you throw a lot of your old mer- 
chandising thinking out of the window, and think in 
terms of what it takes to sell meat today and especially 
tomorrow. 

If you want true security for your business, you will 
have to keep raising your sights to new levels of mar- 
keting potential. Sales today do not come to the man 
who stands still. They come to the man who knows, 
understands and changes with change. 

There is plenty of evidence at hand that the United 
States market potential is getting bigger and different 
every day. There is also evidence that some advertisers 
are going after it. 





NIMPA OFFICIALS WERE moving around too fast to catch all of 
them in one group shot but here the photographer cornered a 
trio: John E. Thompson, first vice president; C. E. Finkbeiner, 
president, and John A. Killick, executive secretary. 
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‘Light the Light—Don't 


Curse the Darkness 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland is educational con- 
sultant and lecturer for General Motors Corp. 
Few men can so captivate an audience. 


T takes a lot of people a long time to build a great 

reputation for an industry or an institution or busi- 

ness or profession. Once you get that reputation, it 
becomes the greatest single asset you have in a business 
or professional way. 

I was eight years old when Archduke Ferdinand was 
assassinated. | can remember exactly what my father 
said about it. He said: “I hope this won’t give Kaiser 
Wilhelm an opportunity to use that army that Germany 
has been building for 40 years.” 

We didn’t know anyone at that time who could re- 
member a major war; but, as you know, a short time 
later the German army did crash across the Belgian 
border—and there was never a way for me to know 
then, being eight years old, that never again in my 
life would I see the peaceful well-ordered world we had 
known. 

When the war was over, in the middle of the twenties, 
I found people more in debt, and the jobs in summer, 
while I was in college, harder to get. Then in the twen- 
ties we invented installment buying. We developed high 
pressure advertising skill and technique, and we staved 
off the depression. 

I graduated in the spring of 1927. I got my first posi- 
tion as a school superintendent in September of 1929, 
and the very next month came the stock market crash 
that took us into the great depression. 

I was a superintendent of schools almost 24 years, and 
it was only the first month of the first year that I had 
the pleasure of working under conditions we call eco- 
nomically normal. During that depression I saw farmers 
dumping wheat in the streets before they would sell it 
at 25c a bushel. 

It wasn’t the going without things that got me during 
the depression, but it was the irony of preparing young 
people for jobs that we knew did not exist. 

As the years went by and the jobs didn’t come along, 
I give the American school system a very large part of 
the credit for preventing a revolution in this country 
between 1929 and 1939. The ambitions of youth do not 
stay forever dead—and if you don’t have a safety valve 
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somewhere to drain off this excess energy, then the 
roof blows off. 

In the school system, we had that safety valve. In the 
school system, youth could participate, and they could 
have the fundamental satisfaction of recognition. If we 
had not had that safety valve, I believe the house would 
have come down. I think in times like these, when the 
school taxes are so high, I think it is a pretty good thing 
to remember that we are paying the premiums on the 
insurance policy on America, and I don’t see a cloud 
on the horizon that would give anybody a slightest excuse 
to consider letting a policy like that lapse. 

That policy on America paid off once, and there is no 
point at all of doing anything but keeping up the pre- 
miums all the way. 

We finally got out of the depression. How? Well, the 
worst way you could get out—war—and then these young 
fellows who had been told to get ready for the jobs were 
about ready to be drafted at that time. The teen-age 
kids of the thirties were probably the lost generation. 
They waited for jobs and then when the jobs came 
along, the draft came along with them. 

When World War II was over, we found we had been 
betrayed by one of our World War II allies, and then 
we went into the Cold War and then into the Korean 
War. Now we are in the Cold Peace. John Foster Dulles 
said that never in all history has war been avoided when 
the bitterness between two great powers reached the 
point of intensity that now exists between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

I might say that if you start looking for reasons not 
to do your part these days, you will not be able to come 
up with many reasons. 

Probably one of the biggest needs of our time is for 
organized and useful information. There has never been 
a time when the average man on the street was so well 
informed as far as the facts were concerned. There has 
never been such a time when the average fellow has been 
so blessed with knowledge and information, but you can 
get complete sets of facts that completely contradict one 
another today. 

Any man who can make a speech, any man who can 
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write a book or edit a newspaper, any man who can 
help with this big job of transposing information into 
understanding and transposing facts into a philosophy 
of living that makes sense, that man has no right to quit, 
because if that isn’t the biggest need of our time, it cer- 
tainly is one of the most important. 

There is an old proverb which says it is better to light 
a light than curse the darkness, and I would like to try 
to light a few lights this afternoon. 

The first light I would like to try to light for you is 
this: It ought to begin to be clear that we have under- 
estimated our own people. We had one of those evidences 
a year ago November. 

I am increasingly impressed with the fact that in the 
deep South the same groups of people are saying about 
the same things about the same problems they are saying 
in the deep North. At least they were until a couple of 
weeks ago when the Supreme Court came out with a 
certain decision. 

The thing I am talking about is the now historic simple 
objective fact that the man who was our President, your 
neighbor and my neighbor down in Kansas City, did 
what [ think the other party would have done if it had 
been in power at a time of prosperity, because it was a 
sure-fire formula. In that campaign, he pitched the issue 
at the lowest common denominator, which was mate- 
rialism. It was never limited to one party. 

In that campaign, they brought out the sure-fire 
formula again. We were asked to vote again for our 
television sets and bank accounts and automobiles on 
the theory they had been provided by a benevolent gov- 
ernment. Their slogan was: “You never had it so good. 
Don’t let them take it away.” 

My faith in our nation grew in 1952. I found the 
farmers talking about dishonesty in high places instead 
of price supports. | found the laboring men talking about 
the fact their boys were fighting in Korea, and they were 
talking more about that than they were fringe benefits. 

Then in November a light broke through, and it was 
not the work of one political party because we never 
did have that many people in one political party, and 
we don’t now. 

In November, for the first time in the history of either 
party, a great majority of the American people actually 
voted for a good life even ahead of the goods of life. 
They had never done that before. 

Now, do you believe in free enterprise all the time 
or do you just believe in it when your elevator is going 
up? 

Do you believe in free enterprise for everybody or 
just other folks? We are now going into a period of 
adjustment and free enterprise is to create a market. That 
is the job we have to do. The consumer is now calling 
the shots. That is all there is to it. 

The next light I would like to light for you is that I 
don’t think we have any problems that cannot be solved. 

Under our plan of government, we are supposed to 
elect people to go to Washington to represent our best 
interests and to use their best judgment. 

It increasingly seems that the average man on the 
street is getting further ahead of where the average 
fellow who is supposed to lead him thinks he is. 

The average American is not an isolationist. There 
are a lot of people who don’t know that. I think the 
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average American understands the problem is world-wide 
and that we have to have allies. 

The average American is not opposed to foreign aid 
as such. A lot of our leaders don’t know that. They want 
to help the people going our way. There are people 
trying to achieve the goals in which we believe, where 
they have exhausted their own resources. The average 
American says: “Let’s help them, but let’s not try to buy 
friendship.” 

Turkey is the only ally we have against the Russian 
homeland. The American people. I think, liked the way 
Richard Nixon came back with the recommendation that 
we arm the Afghanistan army, and I think, if I can 
read the signs right, the average American knows we 
have to have something like the United Nations. He 
doesn’t want a world government, but he knows we have 
to have a table where we can sit down and talk where 
the door is open. 

I hope some of you observed the petition to the 
President of the United States which said: “Please don’t 
let them admit Red China or any other outlaws to the 
United Nations.” The man who wrote that petition was 
Doctor Walter Judd of Minnesota. The man who helped 
him was ex-Ambassador Joseph Grew, and they said: 
“Mr. President, don’t let anybody shoot their way into 
an organization dedicated to the preservation of peace 
and justice.” 

How can you take any other position? Evidence has 
been submitted to the United Nations showing conclu- 
sively that in the Korean War, at least 30,000 United 
Nations troops and at least 8,000 and possibly 10,000 
of them American boys, were murdered by torture. How 
are you going to bring the murderer into an organization 
dedicated to the preservation of peace and justice in the 
world? 

The other thing I would say to you the average Amer- 
ican believes now, and [ think it is true all over the 
world—and we have never had anything like it in the 
world, and | would say it is the most encouraging thing 
of our time. | speak now of the great spiritual revival 
that is going on all over this world. 

I don’t know whether you folks believe the thing until 
you make a study of it, but you can if you will just 
look at the evidence as it is there. As this world gets in- 
creasingly insecure, people all over the world are almost 
automatically lifting up their hands trying to touch some- 
thing that makes sense. 

The most realistic thing in the world is an ideal in 
action. 

I have had a wonderful time with you people, and | 
might say the interesting thing to me, the thing that is 
important, is not that you agree with everything I have 
said today. It isn’t important at all although I made quite 
a little effort to get here today to tell you this, and I think 
it is important. I think our kind of people are now having 
our last chance at leadership today, and if we lose the 
ball, if we think short, there will be a new kind of people 
coming in that we have never seen before. And the first 
law of the new religion is that folks like us don’t get any 
more chances. They make sure about that. 

The challenge of leadership in our day and time is the 
greatest opportunity that anyone ever had; and you can 
meet it, not by cursing the darkness, but by always light- 
ing the lights. 
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A serious discussion about serious problems. 


‘Shirtsleeve Sessions 


Photographs here are typical of scenes in the nine ''work- 
shops'' where packers sat down in plus 90° heat to solve 
mutual problems. To cover the meetings, held simul- 
taneously, The Provisioner pressed its entire staff into 
action and employed a tape recording firm in order to 
get the full story for our readers. The following reports 
are the only complete ones to be had. 





A question. 
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250 FRANK PACKAGES 
PER HOUR 
Two Operators at a Compact 32°x36" Setup Can Package Up to 
250 LBS. OF FRANKS or 480 SLICED MEAT UNITS PER HOUR 
Through elimination of extra handling, continuous flow of product 
as wa and packages, and superior results produced by the Great Lakes 
oo CS-17 Conveyor Sealer, you can cut your frank packaging costs 
OPERATOR owinat OrpEnavon up to 40% as you increase per-operator production as much as . 
WC 
60%. In addition to important savings and production increases 
you get neater, tighter, sales-appealing packages that help sell de 
ae * Ae your product. Each operator weighs, assembles and wraps pack- be 
age. The machine seals, labels and code dates packages. There ha 
is only a single handling of product. ar 
3c", A Great Lakes CS-17 Conveyor Sealer and two scales are set up ys 
. . pt 
next to a bin for peeled franks, or at the end of the slicer con- lie 
veyor. On franks, four operators with a dual setup can weigh, fr 
me re package and code date the full production of an automatic ce 
peeler. On sliced goods, two CS-17 operators working on 8 oz. sI 
= packages can weigh, assemble, wrap, seal, label and code date 2 
WOO chune ce Seennene the full slicing production of the stack-slicing machine. You get 
higher production at lowest packaging costs, plus the added ad- b 
vantages of operating peeling or slicing machines at full capacity. 
| a 
For larger production, extra CS-17 units can be added as needed. a 
Multiple units can be set up with product conveyors and/or pack- ul 
age conveyors to eliminate further handling. We can help you , 
create exactly the setup you require to give any package pro- t 
duction desired. Ask for details! 
¥ f i 
Me e , 
we Pe ee Re ( 
Almost any product you package 
can be handled faster and at GREAT LAKE TAM . a 
less cost with CS-17 Sealers. Ma- 
alae Glas of Gane ean ae 2500 IRVING PARK ROAD «© CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
fectly with any heat-seal film. 
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Curing 


PANEL MEMBERS 


C. O. Hinsdale of Balentine 
Packing Co., chairman; How- 
ard Firor of Merkel, Inc., mod- 
erator; and William Blevins, 
Southern Star Meats; W. N. 
Bystedt of Food Management, 
Inc., and Allan Braun of Braun 
Brothers Packing Co. 


BYSTEDT 


HAT has your experience been with machine-in- 
jected bellies? 


With this question, Clarence Hinsdale of the 
Balentine Packing Co., who was chairman of the curing 
workshop, started the meeting. 

Panel member G. W. Blevins of Southern Star Meats 
described the practices employed at their plants. Their 
bellies are pumped at a pressure of 60 lbs., held for 24 
hours in the curing cellar, turned and then held for 
another 24 hours. Temperatures in the cellar range from 
42° to 46° F. Blevins stated that no one can hope to 
have firm and good slicing bellies if the amount of pickle 
pumped is 10 per cent or greater. At their plants the bel- 
lies are pumped a fraction over 8 per cent. The yields 
from machine-injected bellies run from 96 to 93 per 
cent, depending upon size of belly. Once the belly is 
smoked it is held in a 50° room for a day, placed in a 
22° freezer and then tempered back to 28° prior to form- 
ing and slicing. If top quality is to be maintained con- 
sistently in sliced bacon, the selection for grade should 
be made at the time of slicing, Blevins noted. 

When asked to what internal temperature the bellies 
are smoked, Blevins stated his firm heated the bellies to 
an internal temperature of 124°. He cautioned, however, 
that every packer’s smoker should know his smokehouse 
and the temperature variance within the house and move 
the treed product about to get an even internal tempera- 
ture for all the product. 

Blevins said that the color and flavor of the machine- 
injected bacon were excellent, but that machine injection 
would not improve the quality of lower grade bellies 
coming from garbage- or peanut-fed hogs. 

Henry Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., then asked if better 
color could be achieved with machine-injected bellies by 
holding them in a curing cellar with a temperature range 
of 34 to 36°. In his plant it was observed that in-cure 
bellies which were held over weekends, and consequently 
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BRAUN 


Field is Alive with New Ideas, New Processes 





FIROR HINSDALE BLEVINS 


reached lower internal temperatures, showed imp1ovement 
in color. The Seattle company’s plant superintendent has 
requested management for additional refrigeration facili- 
ties with which to hold the curing cellars at this lower 
temperature. 

F. W. Griffith, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., stated that 
experiments conducted in his firm’s research laboratory 
have demonstrated the practical desirability of using 
higher temperatures in curing. At 38° there is a marked 
reduction in curing action, he stated, and at the tempera- 
tures cited above the cure would be slowed down very 
markedly. Temperatures of 28° to 30° virtually stop the 
curing process. 

When asked how curing is conducted at his plant, 
Kruse reported that the dressed hogs are cut at a tempera- 
ture of 38° to 42°. The bellies are machine-injected with 
pickle held by refrigeration at 38°. Kruse estimated that 
the temperature of the injected bellies going into cure is 
about 40°. They are then smoked in a revolving smoke- 
house for 18 to 20 hours. The temperature of the house 
on its high side is set at 140°. 

Stephen Komarik of Griffith Laboratories advanced the 
theory that the long and comparatively slow smoke ac- 
counted for the better color. Blevins concurred with this 
idea. It was also suggested that the cure and color de- 
velopment under this smoking time and temperature 
schedule could be achieved directly from the injection 
machine with no put down. 

Kruse reiterated that since discovering the phenomenon 
of low temperature curing, the plant has made a three-day 
low temperature cure its standard procedure. 

Howard Firor of Merkel, Inc., moderator of the work- 
shop, advanced the thought that the machine injection had 
so changed the conditions of cure that some of the older 
principles of curing procedure could bear investigation at 
individual packinghouses. 

(At the Wednesday report luncheon the question of 
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THE WEATHER WAS HOT, but so was the meeting at crowded 
curing session. The panel was kept busy with a volley of questions. 


which was the better curing room temperature, 35° or 
50°, was broached again. F. W. Tauber of the Visking 
Corporation, commented that there are too many variables 
to permit an affirmative answer for any degree. The 
packer should resolve these questions in terms of his own 
experience and market needs. ) 

The next question introduced to the group was: “Are 
stainless steel curing trucks or vats a worthwhile invest- 
ment in comparison with other types?” 

W. W. Bystedt of Food Management, Inc., stated that 
most of his packer clients agree wholeheartedly on the 
desirability of using stainless steel, but have to balance 
their wishes against the relatively high initial cost of this 
type of equipment. He also noted that in Germany stain- 
less steel is being withdrawn from curing operations be- 
cause of reducing actions in connection with nitrite. 

Howard Firor said that success had been reported in 
coating concrete and wood curing vats with plastics. 
However, on both types, the application by spray or sheet 
lamination has been made on brand new equipment. This 
protective coating has not been successfully applied to 
vats which have been used in curing since meat fat and 
acids prevent a proper bond. 

A member of the audience told of the success the 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Co. of South Charlestown, 
West Virginia, has had in protecting vats with a rubber 
base plastic. He stated that the product has been on the 
vats since 1928. Tauber commented, however, that the 
brine used in this plant probably was a salt brine and not 
a curing pickle. He cautioned the audience against using 
a plastic coating without first securing information as to 
its reaction with curing pickles. 

The next question submitted to the panel asked for 
packer experience in using ascorbic acid and/or sodium 
ascorbate. Bystedt stated that he had found in the 112 
plants he visited that some swore at the materials and 
some swore by them. Furthermore, the people who favor 
the product evaluate its color performance at the smoke- 
house level, while those against it generally are those 
who evaluate color performance at the consumer level. 
He pointed out that some tests had shown showcase color 
retention for meats with ascorbic additives to be five 
days, while those without had color retention record of 
seven days. 

Bystedt stressed the point that the meat product itself 
must have good color to begin with. Fat and fancy meat 
products, such as lips and tripe, never can develop good 
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color with or without ascorbic materials. 

Stephen Komarik stated that experiments in his firm’s 
laboratory indicated that the pH of the meats must be 
in the range of 6.5 to 6.8 to obtain best results with the 
ascorbic additives. If the pH is too high, there is rapid 
oxidation of the ascorbic material and its consequent 
breakdown. 

E, Everett MacDonough, jr. of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
stated that in limited tests conducted by his firm, it has 
been found that sliced sausage products to which as- 
corbics have been added lose some of their color upon 
being exposed to showcase lighting. However, upon be- 
ing placed back in the cooler for 24 hours, the ascorbic- 
treated product regains its color. Product without ascor- 
bic acid does not regain any of the color lost in showcase 
exposure. MacDonough suggested that this technique of 
holding sliced sausage meat might be the answer to the 
returned goods problem. 

Packard of Merck & Co. observed that color generally 
is better for ascorbic-treated meats for an initial period. 
When the color does begin to fade, the loss most frequent- 
ly is confined to the surface of the first slice and does 
not extend throughout the whole package. 

Thomas Osberger of H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. asked 
at what level ascorbic acid should be used in curing in- 
gredients. Packard stated that %g oz. of the material 
should be used per ounce of nitrite. 

Bystedt then pointed out that the effectiveness of ascor- 
bic materials can be impaired or destroyed at several 
points in processing, such as in chopping or heating. 

Hinsdale closed the discussion on ascorbic materials 
with the statement that suppliers must do more research 
work to increase their value and usability on every day 
plant operations. 

The discussion then shifted to phosphates and their 
usefulness in the plant. Allan Braun of Braun Brothers 
Packing Co. stated that his firm had found the phosphates 
increased yield by 1 per cent on products, such as pic- 
nics, which are held in the smokehouse for shorter 





sae Dh ~ a es : 
“YOU WON'T BE getting much rest," admits T. H. Broecker (right) 


as he briefs C. E. Finkbeiner, new NIMPA president, on the duties 
of his office following Finkbeiner's election at the board meeting. 
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THAT IT'S NOT the “feel” but the “facts and figures" that count 
was emphasized at the plant management workshop. Note the keen 
interest of all in the group. 


periods. On products such as hams and bacon, for which 
the smoking time is longer, the increase in yield goes up 
to about 2 per cent. 

It was brought to the attention of the group that none 
of the phosphates has been approved for use in sausage 
in federally inspected plants, and that only the tri-poly, 
di-sodium and hexameta phosphates have been approved 
for cured and smoked meats. 

Bystedt pointed out that the tri-poly and metaphos- 
phates precipitate out at cellar temperatures above 50°. 
For proper dispersal with the basic pickle these phos- 
phates should be dissolved in water which is agitated 
vigorously, but only sufficiently to be absorbed by the 
water. Recommended levels are a 25 per cent solution 
for the metaphosphate and 10 per cent for the tripoly- 
phosphate. The solution should then be added to the 
basic pickle. The addition of the phosphate carrying water 
to the pickle will raise the salometer reading by 10 to 20 
per cent, but this should be disregarded. The strength of 
the basic pickle should be determined prior to the ad- 
dition of the phosphates, Bystedt remarked. 

Bystedt stated that di-sodium phosphate will precip. 
itate out at 120° and has been known to precipitate in the 
artery itself. 

He pointed out that most of the phosphates react with 
common materials and will eat away zinc, black iron or 
galvanized surfaces. They have etched bronze impellers 
in pumps on pickle pumping machines. If pumping lines 
are under 50 ft., he recommended the use of stainless 
steel and for those over 50 ft. long, plastic tubing such 
as is made by the U.S. Rubber Co. Introduction of phos- 
phates into a cure will sometimes dislodge rust particles 
from piping and these are carried into the pumped pro- 
duct and bring about a brown stain. 

Owen Rice of Calgon, Inc., pointed out that phosphates 
at low salt levels, such as 1 per cent, are rust inhibitors, 
and are used as such. However, in the high salt concen- 
trations found in pickle the chemical complex of the phos- 
phates is changed. 

Bystedt then commented that if there are spores in a 
pickle injection machine, the phosphates will greatly ag- 
gravate the situation since they make perfect food for 
the spores. At times the introduction of phosphates into 
the curing pickle may cause a rash of “green” smoked 
hams. Bystedt strongly urged the packers to practice rigid 
sanitation and to clean up pickle injection machinery if 
they wish to avoid greening troubles with smoked meats. 
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The use of phosphates with pickle injection equipment 
sometimes causes foaming, especially at higher pumping 
pressures. As a preventative Bystedt recommended clean- 
ing the filter screens on injection machines at least once 
every hour. Where the pickle first goes through a strainer 
and then through screens, he recommended the use of a 
stainless steel strainer to catch ihe meat particles prior to 
screening and in this manner cut down the frequency of 
screen cleaning. 

To a question about the advantages of mechanical 
penetration in dry curing bellies, several packers volun- 
teered that they are getting excellent products and excel- 
lent yields. Komarik stated that yields from this technique 
of bacon curing will range from 88 to 92 per cent, de- 
pending upon bacon weight. 

In a discussion of ham canning techniques, Blevins 
stated his belief that hand rubbing of a ham after artery 
pumping gives it better color’ and flavor. He stated that 
his firm holds the pumped and rubbed hams for five days 
and then, prior to boning, soaks them for one hour in 
water held at 50°. The soaking not only removes excess 
salt, but also softens the hams sufficiently to permit good 
boning and better shaping as they are placed in the pear- 
shaped cans. 

Jack Watson, Essex Packers, Ltd., stated that his firm 
smokes the cured hams prior to boning. Once smoked 
they are then chilled to 34°. He estimated the hams are 
about 40° when placed in cans. His firm cans pear shape 
as well as other types of canned hams. 

Some of the packers volunteered that they were get- 
ting good results in tempering hams prior to boning by 
racking them in a cooler held at 50°F. rather than soak- 
ing them in tepid water. 

To a question as to whether or not the racking of pump- 
ed hams is preferable to tiercing, M. Vanderkloot of the 
QM Food & Container Institute said that weight of the 
tierced hams would force pickle from them and result 
in a higher salt concentration in the hams located at the 
bottom of the vat. 

R. M. Davenport, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., suggested 
that the effect of trace metals on curing results would 
bear investigation. 

To a question as to the advantage of using distilled 
water in curing, as is done in Germany, Komarik said 
there would be no advantage for the American packer. 
He stated that the German practice is one of hygiene. 

In its last minutes the discussion veered back to phos- 
phates. Braun said he was able to heat his product faster 
through the use of the phosphates and, at times, to a 
higher temperature to remove a “porky” taste, without 
the risk of taking additional shrink. 

Firor closed the workshop session by stating that the 
meeting indicated the need for further exploratory work 
at plant levels and the continued mutual exchange of 
knowledge. There are no secrets in the industry and 
mutual cooperation would help all producers. 

In his report to the Wednesday luncheon gathering 
Firor stated that present mechanical injection and other 
devices to improve dry cure methods, as well as the use 
of cure accelerators, are extremely helpful in producing 
for the consumer more uniform product, both from a 
color and flavor standpoint, and they have economic 
values to the packer in reducing inventories and space 
requirements. 
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Labor Relations Contract Library Urged for NIMPA 
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STABLISHMENT of a NIMPA labor relations li- 
E brary where contract information may be as- 

sembled and analyzed for the guidance of NIMPA 
members in negotiating with unions, was the recom- 
mendation of the labor relations panel after its work- 
shop meeting. The group suggested that analysis should 
be made on a geographical as well as job rate basis. 

The consensus was that too many independent meat 
packers stumble around in the dark and are handicapped 
in management-union meetings, while the union represen- 
tatives are armed with the knowledge of what is being 
done locally and nationally by other packers and unions 
in such negotiations. 

“Labor unions,” said James Burdette of Arbogast & 
Bastian, Allentown, Pa., “in their international head- 
quarters in Chicago have full-time staffs that are ex- 
tremely capable in gathering and analyzing information 
from unions representing all industries, and then formu- 
lating policies on programs for present and future use.” 
He said that the headquarters do a tremendous job of 
disseminating information to all their members and that 
all members receive a copy of their own local contract. 

Management in the meat industry does not have such 
a program and, consequently, cannot sit down at a union- 
management meeting on an equal basis. This, Burdette 
said, is one of the things the industry needs and one of 
the places where NIMPA can step in and perform a 
service. 

One of the reasons independent meat packers do not 
have such a program is the unwillingness of some packers 
to share such information. It was pointed out that until 
the meat industry recognizes that such information is 
readily available to the unions, the withholding of con- 
tract information from a neighboring packer or com- 
petitor undermines the whole industry. 
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FAUST 


PANEL MEMBERS 


John Stephen of Arbogast & 
Bastian, chairman; G. W. Bir- 
rell of Kunzler & Co., modera- 
tor, and Walter Naumer, Du- 
Quoin Packing Co.; John J. 
Faust of Heil Packing Co., and 
James Burdette, Arbogast & 
Bastian. 


BURDETTE 


“We are being naive,” said one packer, “if we say 
we have a better contract and therefore shouldn’t give 
it to our brother packer. We have got to give our people 
adequate ammunition in order that they can be prepared 
to go into this matter fully armed. That, to me, is the 
only solutien. 

“To do this we must have free expression of ideas. 
We all have had and will have labor contract problems. 
Only if we are willing to discuss these, and to benefit 
from the experience of other meat packers with similar 
or comparable problems, can NIMPA help us. 

“We are reaching a point and we have seen it this 
year, where profits are small or non-existent. We find 
that labor rates and our expenses are creeping up. We 
find that there is a certain pattern by which we must 
abide if we want to make a profit. The going is not easy 
and I don’t think we can expect that it is going to be 
easier. Our margin of profit is so small and we cannot 
afford to be overgenerous. We must know what we are 
doing; we must form into a group or groups to protect 
ourselves, 

“The group to which I belong,” he said, “meets once 
a month, except in summer. We discuss freely all our 
various problems and there is quite a wide range on 
many of the basic things. For instance, we give eight 
paid holidays, but there are people who give nine or ten. 
We give life insurance, accident insurance, sick benefit 
insurance, hospital and surgical insurance—all free so 
far as the employe is concerned. That is in the contract. 
It was a long time before we could get any unanimity 
on that.” 

Another packer said that the availability of information 
on contracts in his area, although better than before, 
is not satisfactory. He said that a large electrical com- 
pany in the area does a tremendous amount of labor 
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This ham trimming table, 60 ft. long, has moving top for hams and 
fat return conveyor below. 


Lull Conveyors 


...to meet your needs! 





We specialize in moving top tables built to your specifi- 
cations. Let us confer with you about a complete turn-key job 
for beef and pork cutting floor layouts; ham pumping, meat 
washing and packaging conveyor tables. We will be pleased 


to work with you and to help solve your particular needs. 


Chicago Representative: John C. Luehrsen 
6219 South Albany 
Telephone Hemlock 4-4831 


Be BY YEARS OF PACKING PLANT iauileeleiine 
WI NGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 





Photo shows construction of fat 
chutes and fat return conveyor. 
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NIMPA —for everything in Meat 
MLPF & B — for everything in commodity brokerage service 


LARD — COTTONSEED OIL — SOYBEAN OIL — TALLOW & GREASE 
Cash and Futures 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Board of Trade Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. 301 Montgomery Street 














LIVE 


* HAULIN 


Fast! Dependable! Economical! 








COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE! 











Carlots Barrel Lots FLEET OPERATOR SINCE 1931 


e Serving Midwest to East Coast 
e Louisville, Ky. to All Points 


DRESSED BEEF e Modern, Full-Size Equipment 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS FINCHUM TRUCKING C0. 
OFFAL e e CASINGS INDIANAPOLIS STOCK YARDS @ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Phones: MArket 7341, IDlewood 0619 


LOUISVILLE, KY, ... Clay 2744 


SUPERIOR PACKING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. . . . Virginia 7-9190 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL ST. LOUIS, MO. . . . UPton 5-2909 
é PEORIA, ILLINOIS 







































Pneumatic HAM PRESS ana sree Loar press 


Expanding Nozzle Eliminates Pre-stretching of Casings! 
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Improve your product and lower your production costs with this ; 
speedy labor-saving Ham Press and the popular Speed Loaf | 
Press . . . two truly remarkable machines! Pullman Can Hams : 
and Canadian Bacon attachments now available for the Pneu- 
matic Ham Press. 


e STAINLESS STEEL HAND STUFFERS The Preumatic Ham 
e STAINLESS STEEL STUFFING HORNS oS cae oats 


construction. Hot- 
For further information, write or wire: dipped galvanized 
frame. Stainless steel 


SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. = firchangesble, op. 







Interchangeable stainless steel 
molds available as follows: 
6 to 8-lb. hams, 3%” dia. mold 








e 8 to 10-lb. hams, 4%” dia. mold 
pen ie ig HE Rene $> Gk ol 
erates on -lb. to to 14-lb. hams, ” dia. mo! 
4800 S. Hoyne Ave. | Virginia 7-7622 | Chicago 9, Ill. rpg i ie oie oo 








, 654” dia. 
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contract research and makes a very complete summary 
which is brought up-to-date every six months, The com- 
pany will give any participating firm a summary of 
labor contract procedures and provisions. Since partici- 
pating firms know their own code, they are able to 
determine their performance as compared with other in- 
dustries in that area. 

“This is what I think we really need,” he said, “be- 
cause if you have ever had a grievance go to arbitration, 
when it says ‘thus and so’ right in the contract, and 
perhaps the third party doesn’t do what is really right, 
you can see that just giving a contract to NIMPA or 
somebody else to read will not bring out the true meaning 
or spirit of the contract. 

“T think the procedure ought to be more detailed and 
broken down on a statistical basis. It would be very 
difficult for a NIMPA member to study everybody’s con- 
tract and arrive at a correct interpretation of the terms.” 

A discussion of the negotiation of new contracts and 
renegotiation of former contracts brought out the fact 
that some non-unionized packers in attendance, who were 
expecting their employes to organize, were completely 
uninformed on union-management contractual proce- 
dures. They were unaware of the topics brought into 
fringe benefit negotiations and the nature of benefits 
generally negotiated. 

These packers were advised that if a substantial num- 
ber of employes want a union, the packer should not 
hinder such a movement but should work with them to 
get a good contract. Furthermore they were told that 
it was morally wrong to grant a closed union shop; that 
this was bargaining away the freedom of any man who 
did not want to belong to a union. The packer express- 
ing this viewpoint said, “If the union has a service to 
sell and it is worth the money asked for it, the union 
has a right to sell to those who will buy the service.” 

The question of being forced to hire from a closed 
union shop, or not hire at all, brought the comment that 
in such a situation it is deemed practical to hire from 
a closed shop, even if it is against the law. 

Packers with contracts expressed the opinion that 
small firms should not be forced to follow the pattern 
set by the big packinghouses. They felt that under these 
circumstances they are forced to incorporate provisions 
in their contracts which they do not need. 

One of the panel members said that contracts should 
fit the specific needs of a company, and that they should 
be negotiated on a plant or local basis. He opposed 
following the big packer pattern. 

Another aspect of contract negotiations in which the 
small packer has got himself involved, said a southeast- 
ern packer, and which is not healthy for the industry, 
is across-the-board raises. He thought that narrowing 
the wage scale has reduced the incentive of the laborer 
to become a skilled craftsman. This NIMPA member 
believes that a good job evaluation program would 
remedy this inequality to a great extent. 

An eastern packer said that inasmuch as it is difficult 
to get night workers, his company offered 10c for night 
work as an inducement to get help. This inducement 
was taken into account when their contract was reopened 
for discussion. 

Another packer said that his company has taken two 
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steps to remedy unfair wage differentials. The first was 
to start a training program. This meant taking men of 
lower skill and putting them on more highly skilled jobs 
and paying them while they were learning. When they 
learned the jobs, they were put back in their old work 
but paid one-third the difference in rates as standby 
skilled employes. 

The second remedy was a job evaluation program. 
This was accomplished only after five years of discussion 
with the union, during which time the company repeat- 
edly asked the union to cooperate. After five years the 
packer refused to discuss contract renewal until wage 
rates had been reviewed and job evaluation survey had 
been made. The packer informed the union that the 
company would not talk big- packer rates and brackets 
because it was felt the firm’s problems were different. 

Plant and union officials sat down and made a job 
evaluation survey; adjustments were then made, irre- 
spective of what jobs were concerned, on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

No reductions were made in existing man-rates where 
job rates were cut. However, new employes were hired 
at the rates set up by the findings. Labor grades were 
set up on the basis of 314c differential and jobs were 
slotted into those labor grades on the basis of their 
evaluation. 

This packer said that the firm had used articles pub- 
lished by Meat with modifications. He emphasized that 
job evaluation must be tailored to individual plants. 

Some joint values were established, particularly in the 
kill and cut departments. In instances where a skilled 
man performs two jobs, and where he spends half or 
more than half his time on the more highly skilled work, 
he is paid at the higher rate. 

Another packer said that in similar cases his firm 
combines the wage rates of the two jobs and pays the 
average. 

A southwestern packer discussed the subject of job 
evaluation in the meat industry on the basis of compar- 
able jobs in other industries in the same locality. He 
said that other industries in his area had statistics on 
job evaluation. He felt that by using such statistics, 
particularly in the field of common labor or certain 
skills that require a similar degree of experience or edu- 
cation, wage rates can be set up. To illustrate his point, 
he suggested that there was a favorable comparison be- 
tween the requirements for a foreman and a telephone 
lineman. 

Another packer reported that in his state, statistics are 
available showing the hourly rates of various industries 
and the number of hours worked each week. Prior to 
1940, he said, the packing industry was not one of the 
high rate industries, but it is now one of the highest 
paid industries on the basis of hourly rates and is today 
more uniform in its hours worked than some other in- 
dustries. These statistics show that all manufacturing 
and meat are about even, and that the meat industry 
pays a little better than the average for all manufac- 
turing; hard goods manufacturers pay a little more 
and soft goods considerably less. He named the Federal 
Reserve Bank as a source of statistics 

A panel member expressed the view that NIMPA 
can perform a service in the clarification of fringe bene- 
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Around the Exhibits 


EQUIPMENT manufacturers and supply firms 
did themselves proud again this year by pre- 
senting, in attractive settings, their latest offer- 
ings to the meat industry. Only at major meat 
conventions can the packers have the oppor- 
tunity to see so much in one place and at one 
time. (See equipment review on pages 12-16.) 
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You can quickly stop floorosis; broken cement floors, holes, ruts, large 
cracks with Cleve-O-Cement. Handles like mortar mix. Any handy man 
using ordinary tools can apply. Bonds tightly to rough edge of breaks, 
dries flint hard overnight. Ready for heavy traffic next morning. 


Unaffected by most acids, heat, cold, live steam, grease, oil. Special 
chemical structure, unlike any other patching material. Not an asphalt 
composition. Developed for damp, wet floors, laundries, bottling plants. 
Packed in 160%, 300# and 450+ steel drums. Just mix with water. 


Write today for illustrated descriptive bulletin. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH co. 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Sealed it. 


3808 E. 91st STREET e 
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SIMMONS 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
LTD. 
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ESPECIALLY FOR 
MEAT PACKERS 


Leland Heavy Duty 
Meat Tenderizer 


e Handles Big 
poundage 





e Dependable 

e Easy to Operate 
e Safety Features 
e Easy to Clean 


e Sanitary 





Model 300 
Table Type “ 
3/4 H.P. 


Long Trouble-Free Service 


Here's a heavy-duty meat tenderizer that's the per- 
fect answer to the meat packer's big need! Large 
throat opening of Model 300 enables the machine 
to process the meat on a truly production basis — 
the unit's capacity is 3,000 tendered pounds per 
hour! Gears are made of Heat-treated Steel and 
run in Oil enclosed gear box, all ball bearings for 
long trouble-free life. 


Leland Steak Machine Model 148 


*« IT MOLDS 1/3 H.P. 
*xIT KNITS ’ 

*« TENDERIZES 
Here indeed is a truly | 
amazing performer! The 
toughest cuts of meat 
become tender and 
juicy when they are put 
through the new Leland 
Meat Tenderer. 


LELAND 
DETROIT 
MFG. CO. 


5945 MARTIN 
DETROIT 10, MICH. 





# 

8 Zipper Knife rollers cut the 
meat fibers sharp and clean... 

€ at the same time drawing the 
fibers together so that the 
meat retains its shape. Zipper 

a action also knits small pieces 
of steak into tender, full-sized 

* steaks that sell at prime prices! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


— IN CANADA — 


W. G. DRAPER & CO. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





Please send me full 


Leland Model No. 300 [) 
details right away. ® 


Leland Model No. 148 [] 


Address............... 
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TYPICAL SCENE OF “workshop” sessions where audience parti- 
cipated actively with panel. 


fits. He classified such benefits as time off for vacation, 
insurance, paid holidays, workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment compensation, time out for jury duty and 
rest periods in the “fringe” category and said that today, 
in some cases, these fringe benefits cost over 40c an hour, 
or in a great many instances, represent 20 per cent of 
hourly wages. He declared that such an expenditure 
warrants careful study. 

Another packer raised the question of trust funds 
versus group insurance. He said that his firm is now 
paying into four trust funds for the employes and their 
cost is between $14 to $18 a month per man. The ma- 
jority of members felt this was a bad situation, but could 
offer only sympathy and no solution to such a predica- 
ment. 

Trust funds are dangerous, said an eastern packer. 
He reported that the members wanted the firm to go 
along on a trust fund. In refusing the company said, 
“We have all your men insured. Why should we pay 
so much per month, and have you get all the honor and 
glory for doing this, when it is being done with our 
money.” 

He also pointed out that recent events have revealed 
misuse of such funds. 

However, discussion showed that even group insurance 
has proved to be costly. A packer related this experi- 
ence with a firm employing approximately 112 women, 
who were paid over $100,000 in sick benefits over a 
five-year period. These women represented 12 to 15 
per cent of the entire payroll, and their sick benefits 
amounted to from 40 to 45 per cent of the benefits paid 
out during this five-year period. 

Packers telling of their trust fund and group insur- 
ance experience reported that they were unable to get 
cooperation in eliminating abuse from either the insur- 
ance companies or from the private physicians of the 
employes. 

One of them said that his insurance company sug- 
gested that the packer employ private investigators and 
visiting nurses to check up on these abuses. In check- 
ing with the doctors, packers have also found that al- 
though a family doctor may be willing to say, off the 
record, that a patient is able to go back to work, such 
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a statement cannot be obtained in writing. Benefits paid 
by insurance companies in some cases were reported to 
be as high as 95 per cent or more. 

Further, representatives of companies telling their 
experiences in this field said they had to pay higher 
premium rates upon renewal of their contracts. One 
member asked why the firms involved did not sign 
contracts with other insurance companies instead of 
renewing. He was told that this is no solution since 
premium rates are available throughout the insurance 
industry and changing companies does not result in 
lower premium. 

The discussion then veered to the annual wage. One 
of the independent packers present felt that where an 
employe has been with a company for several years, 
and has a steady job, an annual wage does not mean 
anything. It would actually mean more to the company, 
he said, if it were the kind of annual wage that encour- 
aged continued service. 

Another member was of the opinion that the unions 
are not too enthused about GAW, and still another sug- 
gested that the problem would be settled by one of the 
larger industrial manufacturers. 

Then, a packer asked, “Is a guaranteed work week 
good or bad?” 

Those present thought the arrangement had its advant- 
ages and disadvantages especially during busy or slack 
seasons. One packer said that at his plant, under a 40- 
hour guaranteed work week, the men are guaranteed 
30 to 36 hours at their regular jobs and then are shifted 
to other work to make up the guarantee if their own 
department does not have sufficient volume. He stated 
that this is done only when practical. 

An encouraging note was injected by a packer who 
related that several years ago, when his company was in 
financial difficulties, they asked the union not to demand 
a raise. The union went along with the company until 
the situation could be remedied. 

Another example of good management-union relations 
was brought up when a central packer referred to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER article on the excellent cooper- 
ation between John Morrell & Co. and its union. The 
article was titled “Good News from Ottumwa” and ap- 
peared in the May 1, 1954 issue. 


SIMPLIFICATION 
OF MILITARY pro- 
curement in 140 
designated plants, 
through elimination 
of overlapping in- 
spection service, was 
the good news re- 
layed by Fred Beard, 
USDA Federal Grad- 
ing Service. Al- 
though there will 
continue to be two 
kinds. of specifica- 
tions, all purchases 
will be the respon- 
sibility of the MIB 
and there will be no 
Army inspectors in 
those plants, he said. 
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Our 10th Year... "At Your Service” 


Our main job is delivering satisfaction to sausage manufacturers 
and meat packers throughout the country by supplying them 
with the very finest natural sewed casings that money can bu 

but we are not too busy to take this opportunity to thank 
you users of "Ohio Natural" for your consistent patronage. It is 
only with your unanimous endorsement of our natural sewed 
casings that we are able to serve you promptly and to your com- 
plete satisfaction. We thank you . . . and pledge our continued 
cooperation in serving your individual needs. 











TAILORS OF FINE SEWED CASINGS * PLY-SEWED© « AIBUNG * VAN-SKIN© ¢ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 














Food Management 


INCORPORATED 


Experienced and competent consultants to the Meat In- 
dustry . . . staffed by packinghouse men and thoroughly 
conversant with the problems and procedures of packers, 


sausage manufacturers and renderers. 


Our organzation is rendering packer-service on a nation- 
wide basis. We invite your inquiries . . . call on us today! 


e 
6866 ELWYNNE DRIVE CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


Telephone: TWEED 2502 
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SAMUEL KEATING & SONS 


LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYERS 


Over 55 Years Experience on the Chicago Market! 


ROOM 209, EXCHANGE BUILDING 


& 
U.S. YARDS 


REFERENCES 


THE LIVESTOCK NATIONAL BANK 


e THE DROVERS NATIONAL BANK 


Bonded under U.S.A. 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Direct Phone to Hog Alley: VI rginia 7-0650. Home Phone: CE darcrest 3-3617 














SAUSAGE e BACON 
BOLOGNAS e LARD 
SMOKED HAMS 


“Tender Treated" 
and 
“Ready to Eat" 


quality 


PRODUCTS 





94-11 SUTPHIN BOULEVARD 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Congratulations, 
NIMPA Members, 
on another 


outstanding convention! 


Monarch 
Beef 
Makes Good Sausage Better! 


e TOP QUALITY PROD- 
UCTS 


e FEDERAL INSPECTION 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Brokers’ inquiries 
are solicited! 


| Phone or Wire Collect! 
CHesapeake 3-6560 


MONARCH 
i PROVISION COMPANY 


i Sausage Materials 
920-924 WEST FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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BONELESS! 
CHUCKS | 
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LOU MENGES ORGANIZATION, INC. 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS FOR THE PACKING HOUSE INDUSTRY 


BASKING RIDGE ¢ MILLINGTON 7-0432 °« 


NEW JERSEY 


LOUIS J. MENGES, President 
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Sausage 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Walter Seiler, chairman, Karl 
Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia; 
John Krauss, moderator, John 
Krauss Co., Jamaica, Long 
Island; Bert Davis, Food Man- 
agement, Inc., Cincinnati; Ur- 
ban Reising, Emge Packing 
Co., Fort Branch, Ind.; Ray 
Peters, Peters Sausage Co., 
Detroit., and George Pfaltz- 
graf, Arbogast and Bastian, 
Allentown, Pa. 


REISING 


HE sausage session turned out to be a hot one, but 

it was no dog. Matter of fact more actual, erstwhile 

and future sausage makers jammed into the sun- 
baked clinic room on the seventh floor of the Palmer 
House than the room could legally hold. It didn’t make 
any difference, however, for they stood in corners, 
crowded into the hallway and stayed until chairman 
Walter Seiler declared the meeting adjourned. 

Honest perspiration running down their faces, they 
sweat out some meaty problems that beset every sausage 
kitchen today. A lot of syllables were tossed back and 
forth about mold, sliming, spoilage; about the merits 
of ascorbates; about modern kitchen methods, quality 
control, sales potential and, of course, pre-packaging. 

As is typical of any sausage discussion, the topic sooner 
or later gets around to packaging and, when it does, it 
lingers long. 

There’s no doubt about it, the packers who aren’t in 
pre-packaging want to know if they should start and 
how, and the ones who are want to know how to improve 
their operations. The question of profit in pre-packaging 
is a starkly realistic one. Such queries as these came from 
the floor: How many pounds do you have to sell in a 
week to make a buck? How can you justify the added 
cost of the package? Will the housewife absorb it by pay- 
ing more for pre-packed items? What about returns? 

While this reporter pushed a steaming pencil at top 
speed, it became apparent as the meeting progressed that 
majority opinion believes pre-packaging is here to stay 
and that the operator who can see his way clear should 
start pre-packaging. 

Two basic advantages of pre-packaging sausage meats 
were named: 

1. The packer’s product is identified by his brand 
name right into the housewife’s kitchen. 

2. Pre-packaging offers the packer the opportunity to 
move at a profit some items he couldn’t previously give 
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Pre-packaging Key to Broader Markets 





KRAUSS SEILER PETERS PFALTZGRAF 


away or to expand sales of an otherwise lethargic line in 
showcase competition. 

Packer identity of product is lost when pre-packaging 
is done in the retail store. In connection with brand 
name selling, it was agreed that production of consistently 
good products is of major importance. The housewife gets 
to know the product by brand and is as likely to lay 
blame on the packer as on the retailer if the meat dis- 
pleases her. 

John Krauss asserted that every packer ought to make 
sausage he likes to eat himself. Quality is the most im- 
portant thing, he said. Too many people put materials 
in sausage that should not be used in it. People some- 
times make fun of the products and refer to them as 
dog foods. Maybe some people don’t like our sausage 
because we ourselves don’t eat it. We should all make 
a product we like to eat ourselves and enjoy. 

How much product should you make a week in order 
to start pre-packaging, one packer asked. Ray Peters first 
said 50,000 lbs. a week and then toned his estimate 
down to 25,000 Ibs. He was talking, of course, abcu’ an 
amount that would show the packer a reasonable profit 
through volume. Urban Reising mentioned that his firm 
started in a small way and now slices eight items for 
pre-packaging. We ran costs up, he said, but have de- 
cided to maintain high quality even though the opera- 
tion is expensive. Returns are nil, he stated. 

Others felt a packer should start pre-packaging when 
his markets are ready for it. Said Krauss, I personally 
don’t think there are poundage limits. If your markets 
need self-service, you have to go into it no matter what 
the tonnage is. 

In this regard, Adman Jim Baker of Baker, Johnson & 
Dickinson was called from the audience by Walter Seiler 
to tell his views on pre-packaging market conditions. 

Baker hammered home the idea that a packer ought 
to make the most out of some distinguishing characteris- 
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— tic in his product, whether pre-packaging or not. For eyed 
' | example, he said, some flavor difference that appeals to pack 

Bunn Package Tying Machines the housewife is a potent selling point. Sausage is one aor 

He cautioned packers to survey carefully their sales cook 
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type of meat in which taste is the main factor. 3. 

areas before beginning to pre-package, and then stressed H 

that the choice of specific items each packer should pre- 0% 
p 0 


package depends on market conditions, type of customers 
he has, geographical location, and willingness of house- “— 


wives to pay more for pre-packed products. he | 
On this last point Baker was particularly emphatic. oe 
smo 


Stay out of pre-packaging, he cautioned, until you're 



























































ready to hike the price and stick to it. He said that in 4 
this low-profit meat industry, the packer should have I 
enough nerve to get extra money for pre-packaged items —- 
or not try. kee 
In support of his contention that price should be held 
| up, Baker cited the case of canned corned beef hash. age 
The price dropped to 9c a pound retail during the de- atte 
: * pression. At that low figure the housewife actually dis- 1 
trusted it, he said, and she did not regain confidence in me 
aes RE yi the product until the price was raised. 
a sagpeh mse ee i ecmmamaaae (names on request) show The troublesome problem of spoilage, green rings, — 
that Bunn machines tie packages of meat products at slimy franks, etc., came up for an airing. Urban Reising ae 
least 3 times faster than hand methods. Thus, a Bunn offered a partial answer by tossing a few questions back: loa 
machine can tie about 500 hams, 500 bacon slabs or l. Do you go way back to beef boning and pork cut- ing 
1500 sausage or wiener boxes per hour. ting to look for the cause? fall 
4 4 ‘ . " > . 
Besides SPEED, Bunn machines give you: ig rl a a N sn P ait eh oht? int 
@ AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMENT TO VARYING PACKAGES S a 27. 
Immediately following large hams, the Bunn machine 4. Is product cuynet Se ab 2 > me 
adjusts itself automatically to tying the smallest butt | 5. Is meat ventilated ' Can it breathe? me 
or picnic. Emerson Moran, independent sausage consultant, asked ath 

© MOBNITY--mounted on strong casters, easy to roll. about internal temperatures of finished product, and got ne 
; hee, the reply from Reising that some houses finish at 148- 7 

@ EASY OPERATION—only 5 minutes’ training. 150°F. and have spoilage troubles, while other houses ‘ 
Send in coupon or write address below for full details! that finish at 160° experience no difficulty. He told of a 
seeing highly sanitary kitchens that were plagued with 7” 

ey gr RIC era. MAIL COUPON spoilage problems and other kitchens in a state of low 

‘ B. H. Bunn Co., Dept. NP-5 ' FOR FREE sanitation that got off scot free. ie 
‘ ei ee re. i Krauss advised the audience not to dally between ns 

. eit + BULLETIN processing operations. Move through the steps quickly ‘ 
{Please rush Bulletin 100 telling . and try not to waste time between stuffing, cooking and 2a 
H wi os = eR wwe | cooling, he said, if you want to avoid spoilage. ” 
4 ae eek ae A packer noted from the floor that pork trimmings ve 
2 must be chilled properly or spoilage trouble will result. E : 
¥ NAME George Schmidt, jr. of Stahl-Meyer suggested that * 
are : spoilage be traced beyond the trimmings and processing = 

: ' B. H. BUNN CO.} | stages to the sterilization of equipment by chemicals or 

sommes : aeaacas le se steam. After you’ve checked everything in tracking down mm 
be on wae Chicago 20, til. ; spoilage, he said, check it again. " 

LAELIA LEDS A gentleman from the floor, who confessed little knowl- I 


edge of sausage making, wanted to know what packers re 
do to attain quality control similar to that achieved by - 
cereal manufacturers, soup makers, etc. He was inter- 





for peak performance specify 


BUNN TYING MACHINE TWINE ested in reducing processing steps to measurable factors, a 
which, he said is the basis of quality control. He asked 
This twine, available in all plies, colors four specific questions. : 
and cone sizes, is made expressly for use 1 Bee t& d . . 9 In 
: é < one : you determine freshness in raw meats? 
nen ge ay i oe send The best the packers could do on this one was chalk i 
put 50% a specific se ; it up to experience. Reising said that only by experience 
; oe can you tell visually whether meat is fresh and up to 
For more details or for ordering, contact quality standards. i 
‘ : . ae — 
BUNN SUPPLY COMPANY 2. How do you determine uniformity in curing? b 


7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois 





This question, too, was resolved on experience. There 
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are so many variables in the meat industry that each) 
packer has to depend on as close a set of constants as | 
possible in achieving curing uniformity. | 

3. How about wsidfornilty in chopping. chilling and | 
cooking ? | 

Here it was agreed that packers could do much to| 
attain greater waitin Krauss said that he uses a 
photograph developer’s time clock and sets it for the, 
proper chopping period. Measure everything you can, | 
he advised, including the weighing of ice. Use a water | 
meter to measure water and instruments to measure 
smoking time. 

4. How about the manufacturing interval? 

This was a question of time between the manufac- | 
ture of product and its sale. Packers were advised to 
keep stock down as low as reasonably possible. In pre- 
packaging, it was pointed out, the vacuum type of pack- 
age permits a longer holding period. In any case, prompt 
attention to inventory is considered essential. 

The discussion turned to new kitchen labor-saving 
methods. Walter Seiler called on Bert Davis to list a few: | 

1. Weigh-Off Bucket. Davis said that some houses are | 
successfully employing a bucket that travels by overhead 
monorail from the cooler to chopper. The bucket is 
loaded with raw materials in the cooler. He advised plac- 
ing a little ice in the bottom to make certain all the meats 
fall out when the bucket is dumped over ‘the chopper. 

2. Vacuum Bell for Chopped Meats. This is a chamber 
into which a truck of chopped meats is moved and a 
27-in. vacuum pulled. The device exhausts air from the | 
meats but not as much as a vacuum mixer. Moran com: | 
mented that if the emulsion is too fluid, it will be pulled | 
out of the truck. Some packers put wooden sideboards | 
on the truck to forestall this possibility. | 

3. Stitchers and Staplers for closing small items such | 
as braunschweiger chubs. These are said to save time and | 
effort. They work well on strong casings such as Pliofilm, 
but not too well on cellophane which may tear. 

4. Wiener Peelers. Davis said that most large frank 
makers are turning to wiener peelers as great labor | 
savers. He cited several machines that do an eflicient job | 
and intimated a wider acceptance of them 

5. Tray Making Machines. As an aid to pre-packag- 
ing, these machines form trays for hamburger or other 
product and transport them by conveyor belt to weigh- 
ing stations. 

6. Semi-Automatic Casing Tyer. Fast first ties are 
made on casings for pre-package items by machine. 

7. Lunch Meat Slicers. Davis commented on small 
units that handle about 100 slices per minute for small | 
pre-packaging operations and on larger units that slice 
up to 1,000 times per minute. The larger units, he said. 
pose less of a maintenance problem. 

8. Electronic Weigh-Off. Devices for making weight 
on franks and other pre-packed items greatly speed check 
weighing and, in some instances, may eliminate it. 

9. Semi-Automatic Wiener Packaging Line. This setup, 
in which the machine does part of the pre-packaging 
operation, can be geared to the production speed of the 
workers or the output of the house at any given time. | 

10. Tandem Stuffing. When more than six linkers are 
used, tandem stuffing pays off by eliminating linker down 








time, Davis stated. Tandems are used not only on franks | 


but on bologna tables as well. The tandems work best | 
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” cuts SMOKEHOUSE MAINTENANCE 


50% 


DuBois’ new heavy-duty cl 9 P d, BLAST, 
cleans smokehouse walls quickly and effectively. 





Either with steam, brushing down or as spray, BLAST 

leaves walls bright and clean without scraping or scrub- 

bing. Check these features: 

@ Excellent Detergency @ Safe for Personnel (non toxic) 

e Safe on Equipment 

Cut Costs with DuBois’ complete maintenance program. 

Check these other DuBois Products for sanitation control 

in meat packing plants: 

SPREX—for de-hairing hogs quickly, economically. 

SPREX AC—for cleansing all aluminum, galvanized or stain- 
less steel equipment safely. 





Dept. M 


@x. DuBOIS c. 2... 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


Representatives and Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
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with emulsion items. If stiffer product is run through, 
a pressure drop will occur, he said. 

Seiler and Krauss commented on a scale set into a 
stuffing table that they had seen in a midwest plant. An 
entire strand of stuffed sausage is weighed on the scale 
and, according to Krauss, gives the stuffer immediate 
check on the accuracy of his work. They said it seemed 
to speed stuffing and provided closer control over linking 
sausage to a definite number and weight per strand. 

A packer noted from the floor that anything that will 
result in faster stuffing is welcomed, especially in larger 
plants, so that stuffing can keep up with today’s faster 
smokehouses. 

The discussion turned to use of ascorbic acid and 
sodium ascorbate in curing sausage. Moran offered this 
rather guarded description of their use: “They seem to 
be a fine thing in some plants in some products some- 
times.” 

He went on to note that ascorbate often creates ideal 
conditions for color and helps in achieving a full cure in 
a short time. The beneficial effects are not so apparent 
during a longer stuffing and hanging cycle, he said. 
Moran revealed that about 40 per cent of the houses he 
has visited recently use ascorbate in curing. 

Reising credited ascorbate with solving a frank spoil- 
age problem. He said his plant had had considerable 
trouble with frank curing, but that addition of ascorbate 
apparently has ended the difficulty. 

Moran next commented on another ingredient that has 
possibilities in curing—debittered food value yeast. This 
is a high protein material which has binding and fat 
and moisture absorption advantages. If used in exces- 
sive quantity, it will disturb product flavor, he said. 

The yeast does have properties similar to glutamate in 
that it will enhance flavor if used properly. The yeast will 
reduce smokehouse shrink, Moran asserted. It is MIB- 
approved for loaves but not for sausage. He conjectured 
that the yeast is not approved for sausage because its 
protein is similar to that of meat. Moran said the proper 
amount to use is 5 lbs. to 100 lbs. of meat. 

A comparative newcomer (or revival) in the sausage 
maker’s repertoire is all-beef fresh sausage, about which 
no one seemed to know much, or at least wasn’t telling. 
Reising said that Emge is extruding this product by ma- 
chine at its Anderson plant. The product is comparable 
to pork sausage but is not as greasy. 

Peters told about a combination beef and pork sausage 
that is being sold in the Detroit area. He said the product 
is about 45 per cent fat by analysis and that the color 
holds up a little better than an all pork product. Taste is 
very similar to pork sausage. 

Moran interjected that only beef from fat steers should 
be used and then brought a chuckle from the crowd with, 
“Now we're down to the point where we can write a 
complete formula.” 

Now back to pre-packaging for some production and 
cost comments. 

To a query by Bob Hoffman about putting up ring 
bologna in Cryovac bags, George Pfaltzgraf of Arbogast 
& Bastian offered a suggestion. He said when his firm 
first started the vacuum process that a water pocket 
frequently formed inside the ring. Dealers didn’t like it. 
The water extracted spice flavor from the sausage. The 
problem was solved by chilling product for four or five 
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hours, bagging it and then pulling a short vacuum of only 
about 7 lbs. which would not extract moisture. 

Pfaltzgraf further said his firm started packaging ring 
bologna in a small way, gets about 2c a pound extra for 
the product and has reduced shrink 4 to 5 per cent. 

When a packer starts to pre-package, Krauss believes 
he should not change formulas but try to make as con- 
sistently good a product as his customers had enjoyed. 
His firm slices product in a 55 to 60° room and uses 
the vacuum mixer for about everything. Krauss lauded 
the vacuum mixer as doing an excellent job in his plant; 
however, some others commented that it tends to harden 
product. Our returns, continued Krauss, are negligible. 

He told of packaging items like tongue and realizing 
a nice profit on them when previously the products hardly 
could be sold. 

A packer asked whether products that represented a 60 
per cent gain over green meat could be used for pre- 
packaging. The panel generally agreed that loaf products 
with such a gain might be used, but that it would be 
risky to pre-package other items due to high moisture 
content. It was pointed out that wrappers that “breathe” 
might successfully handle the sausage. 

A bit of a rhubarb ensued over the added cost of pre- 
packaging and what the housewife will pay. Hoffman said 
that in Pittsburgh she’ll go about 2c more but that it costs 
4 to 5c more to pre-package. 

It was agreed that locality determines what a house- 
wife will pay and that pre-packaging sometimes may look 
like, or actually be, a losing proposition. However, other 
elements are in its favor. Frequently, while it costs more 
to pre-package, profit is made through additional volume. 
Shrink is often better controlled. Experiments with pack- 
age size sometimes are enough to turn a pre-packaged 
item from the red into the black. 

A gentleman from Luer Bros. in Alton, IIl., asserted 
proudly that “the vacuum package has revolutionized our 
ring liver sausage business.” We first offered it at 10c a 
lb. over our regular liver, in a pound package, but it 
didn’t go too well. Now, it is sold in a 12-0z. package and 
a premium price asked and the housewife really goes for 
it. The secret: She looks at the cost of a unit in the self- 
service case and not necessarily the poundage. When she 
found out that the 12-0z. unit did a good job for her 
family, she bought it. 

This led to a discussion of: “What is the right size 
package?” The classical answer came from Ray Peters: 
“One that will sell.” 

The trend, especially in sliced product, is toward 
smaller packages. Krauss said that only a 6-0z. unit will 
sell in New York. Peters indicated that Detroit has gone 
from the 8- to the 6-0z. package. 

Besides all the problems that beset pre-packaging and 
the sausage industry today, Jim Baker said the biggest 
is the problem of learning how to sell product for what it 
is worth. He praised the industry for doing a good job 
of increasing consumer acceptance of brand products and 
indicated that in his opinion the sausage industry is look- 
ing up. 

As the afternoon sun beat even stronger into the West 
exposure room, Chairman Seiler thumbed through his 
sheaf of questions, noted that all had been covered and 
adjourned the meeting. The sweltering sausage sessionists 
departed for cooler climes within the great hotel. 
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NEW PACKAGE INSERTS SELL 
MILLIONS 0 








EXCLUSIVELY 
»>FOR FRANK AND WIENER PACKERS 
BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


Industrial Comic Book Creators ! 
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Remarkable case histories 


Between May, 1953 and May 1954, over 17 million comic 
books were used by only 13 packers, one book per wiener 
package, all supplied by us. Now, we proudly present a 
vastly IMPROVED comic book insert, “The Old Glory 
Series,” 25 interesting, true-life tales of the makings of the 
United States. In these books we have faithfully related the 
lives of the statesmen, patriots, pioneers, soldiers, etc., who 
helped make America. In a total of 375 pages of text and 
pictures are historically correct facts, State seals, flags and 
everything one should know about our great nation. 


Package inserts without folding 


Previous comic books required folding in order to fit wiener 
packages. These books, which were designed for that spe- 
cific purpose fit perfectly without folding. Size is approxi- 
mately 3% by 4% with the entire back page blank for 
imprinting with selling copy about your other products or 
a message about the other books on the series. 


SEND TODAY for reprints of 


uccessful cam- 


the stories about the s 
ur comic books and 


paigns with o 
complete and full details with sam- 


ples of the "Old Glory Series.” 
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New 16 page, 25 book 
"Old Glory" series in 4 colors! 


Each book tells the story of two states, 24 covering the 
entire 48 states, a 25th covering the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. This gives you 
a 25 book, 6 months campaign. Enough to do a real job of 
volume-building, this series presents a promotional oppor- 
tunity already made-to-order, already proved successful! 


Put this marvelous, Tested Technique 
to work for you NOW! 


Package inserts build sales and no other package insert 
costs so little, does so much. Here is tremendous appeal to 
young and old. Here is an item of genuine value, of fasci- 
nating interest about which you can shout. Get the public 
asking for your brand by name and you'll form a long- 
lasting buying habit. One Kentucky packer wrote, “Your 
books increased the sale of our products 300%.” A Kansas 
packer wrote early in his campaign that a 58% increase 
was noted immediately. We have the details. Write today! 


AV Gee deluv arcane. 


Color Printers Since 1893 


NEW YORK: 148 Lafayette St., Phone CAnal 6-4450, Teletype N.Y. 1-400 
CHICAGO: 55 E. Washington St., Phone STate 2-1100, Teletype CG-733 
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Public Relations Remember, Your Slip Always Shows 





YOCUM GOETZE LIEBMANN 


of the need for good public relations but, individ- 

ually and collectively, they still have a long way to 
go, agreed panel members and other participants in the 
NIMPA public relations workshop. 

“What the public thinks of you and your company” 
was the definition accepted by the group for the much 
used and often misused term, public relations. And as 
was pointed out by John E. Thompson, president of Reli- 
able Packing Co., Chicago, and a panel member, “We 
all have public relations whether they’re good or bad.” 

Chairman of the panel was Albert F. Goetze, president 
of Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore. Chris Finkbeiner, 
president of Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
and newly-elected NIMPA president, served as moderator. 
Other members of the panel were L. E. (Ed) Liebmann, 
president of Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
and Weldon Yocum of C. Wendel Muench and Co., Chi- 
cago advertising firm which represents several packing 
companies. 


P ACKERS have come a long way in their recognition 


That there are many publics whose opinions are re- 
flected in each year’s financial statement was emphasized 
throughout the meeting. Henry J. Kruse of Seattle Pack- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., visiting the convention as a rep- 
resentative of Western States Meat Packers Association, 
advocated formation of a “real spokesman for the in- 
dustry at large” as a basic public relations need. “We 
should forget about sectionalism and private interests and 
collaborate in telling the truth about meat,” Kruse said. 

Others brought up the importance of good relations 
with employes, dealers, supplier salesmen and livestock 
producers, all potential company boosters, and of sharing 
information with other packers. 

Although they agreed that there is an “ideal” answer, 
a question posed by V. M. Wells, general manager of 
Dreher Packing Co., Inc., Columbia, S. C., struck home 


with every workshop participant. 
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THOMPSON 


“PANEL MEMBERS 


Albert F. Goetze, chairman, 
Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Balti- 
more; Chris E. Finkbeiner, 
moderator, Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
John E. Thompson, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago; Weldon 
Yocum, C. Wendel Muench 
and Co., Chicago, and C. E. 
Liebmann, Liebmann Packing 
Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


i 
FINKBEINER 


“How,” asked Wells, “do you handle requests for free 
merchandise from schools and charitable organizations?” 

The meeting was opened by Finkbeiner as moderator: 

FINKBEINER: As a young packer, I place a lot of 
importance on public relations and I think wisely. In my 
father’s day, emphasis was on production; sales and public 
relations were not a problem then. As we in the meat 
packing industry expand, sales and public relations are 
increasingly important. Packers must become public rela- 
tions conscious. We operate on the principle that anyone 
who comes into our company is a booster of ours. We do 
business with people who help us and whom we can help. 

GOETZE: Public relations with the union, customers, 
suppliers and other packers are all very important. When 
I talk to our salesmen, I tell them you sell with the 13th 
doughnut you give. It’s what you can sell and how you 
can sell yourself. Public relations pays off. When I be- 
came president of the Eastern Meat Packers Association, 
everybody was secretive about his plant so I offered to 
show anyone around our plant. In Eastern Meat Packers, 
we’re going to help each other to do a job. In the area 
of employe relations, it took a lot of meetings in our plant 
to sell the incentive plan. For good public relations, you 
also have to train employes how to sell, how to operate 
and how to take care of people. 

YOCUM: Neuhoff Bros. Packers, Dallas, is a good 
example of an effective program of public relations with 
employes. Employes are free to come in and air grievances 
at any time. The company also has a house organ with 
foremen in charge of the various news departments, gives 
service pins and awards for no accidents. To help get 
livestock in a competitive market, Neuhoff also talks to 
farmers on a radio program in the morning. The com- 
pany got so many cattle after starting the radio program, 
it had to increase its livestock pens. 

THOMPSON: We all have public relations whether 
they’re good or bad. It all depends on what people think 
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More and more meat packers 
are using Clintose because... 


v Clintose 
v Clintose 
Jv Clintose 


@ CLINTOSE insures the fixation of the 
desired red meat pigments, thus devel- 
oping an appetizing natural color in 
various sausage items, wieners, hams, 
and other processed pork products. 


*CLINTOSE is refined dextrose, a registered 
trademark by Clinton Foods Inc. 


Enhances 
Preserves 
Retains 


Flavor 
Color 
Moisture 











SAUSAGE - BOLOGNA 


WIENERS - PRESSED MEATS 
LUNCHEON MEATS 
LIQUID SUGAR PICKLE 
SPICE MIXES 





CLINTON FOODS INC. 


CORN PROCESSING DIVISION 
CLINTON, IOWA 








and price lists 











THE NO-RUST 
REFRIGERATED BODY THAT STAYS COLD ALL DAY! 

Completely refrigerated with patented Schnabel methods 
of insulation and refrigeration @ All galvanized, no-rust 
steel construction , . . all welded construction @ Stainless 
steel or aluminum floors and lining available if desired @ 
Door arrangements to suit particular demands @ Available 
in a variety of body sizes 


Write for 
addition 
information 





Mh SC a NABEL Compan) 


Pittsburgh 3, Pa ml Ro} ole] comm enelel01e) 
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3845 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phon 


We deal in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


BEEF « VEAL 
LAMB - PORK 
ano OFFAL 


@ Our more than 25 years in busi- 
ness offers you an established out- 
let for distribution of your products 
in the Chicago area. 


@ Fully equipped coolers for your 
protection. 


We Invite Your Inquiry 
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about us. Public relations is something we've got with 
us. 

L. D. FLAVELL, DuQuoin Packing Co., DuQuoin, IIl.: 
We try to treat every salesman who comes into our plant 
with every courtesy and not keep him sitting around. 

JACK MacDONALD, Madison, Wis., management 
consultant, former public relations director of Oscar 
Mayer & Co.: A definition of public relations would be 
the dissemination of information about the good things 
you do. Executives should join Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary and such organizations, address women’s clubs, 
etc., to communicate information about their plants and 
what assets they are to the community. Management also 
should get to know editors of the local papers and invite 
them over to the plant. 

Yocum: Chris Finkbeiner has one of the finest public 
relations programs there is. He gives television time to 
service organizations every week. 

Finkbeiner: We operate on the theory that if we help 
other people they'll help us. I’ve been accused of putting 
too much emphasis on public relations, but it works and 
on occasions it has saved us money and embarrassment. 

Liebmann: We guarantee boys and girls participating 
in a livestock show a certain amount of money for their 
stock. Then we give them dinner and entertainment. We 
have an achievement award each March for the kids. 
There were 900 in attendance this year. We gave them 
dinner and a dance and a tour of canning companies and 
packing plants. We also give time on the Liebmann Pack- 
ing program to the Red Cross and other service organiza- 
tions. Football fans in Green Bay belong to the Green 
Bay Football Corp. and we give the football corporation 
time on our radio program to boost ticket sales. We also 
have an annual picnic for our employes and when em- 
ployes get married or have a baby, we turn over a room 
to them for a party and pay for refreshments. 

YOCUM: Klarer Provision Co., Louisville, buys Foun- 
tain Ferry Amusement Park one day a year and puts 
free tickets to rides in wiener packages, specialty prod- 
ucts, etc. Klarer Day at Fountain Ferry pulls them in and 
the promotion is good for at least a month. Some prod- 
uct and other prizes such as bicycles are given away at 
the park. 

GOETZE: We do the same thing but give the tickets 
away through stores for Goetze Day at the park. We also 
sell Goetze preferred stock to employes at $25 a share 
on the payroll deduction plan, which increases their in- 
terest in the company. 

QUESTION FROM FLOOR: Where do you draw the 
line between advertising and public relations? 

YOCUM: Public relations means what the public 
thinks of you and your company. Advertising is anything 
you can do to move the consumer to your product. They 
are connected only in that the way you advertise is in 
good taste and you build up a following for your products. 
Still another factor is merchandising which means any- 
thing you can do to move the product to the consumer. 

GOETZE: You have to follow through or you won't 
get results. Your salesmen and everyone down the line 
have to be sold on your advertising and your product 
must be in the store. The housewife isn’t going out to 
three or four stores to hunt for your porduct. She'll buy 
someone else’s instead. 


LIEBMANN: Another public relations question is how 
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you get the livestock to turn into product. Each month 
we offer $10 for the heaviest bull we receive, $7 for the 
second heaviest bull, and $4 for the third heaviest. For 
calves we offer $5 for the heaviest, $3 for the second 
heaviest, $2 for the third heaviest and nine additional 
prizes of $1 each. Then we ask the owners where they 
heard the announcement about the prizes and that enables 
us to check the pulling power of the two radio stations and 
find out what the farmers are listening to. 

ANOTHER PACKER FROM FLOOR: Fund raising 
programs are another problem. Contributions from em- 
ployes in special fund drives often have been a disappoint- 
ment. We solved this by giving all our employes a 25c a 
week raise and then taking it away from them and putting 
it in a special fund. Management and employes chose a 
committee to take charge of the money and delegate it 
to the Community Chest and such organizations. Every 
man thus contributes about $13 a year. 

V. M. WELLS: How do you handle requests for free 
merchandise from schools and charitable organizations? 

THOMPSON: We give away quite a lot of free goods 
and it’s a problem. 

FINKBEINER: The packers made an agreement in 
Little Rock not to give away merchandise but no one can 
stick by it. It doesn’t help the packer one bit to give it 
away. It leaves the impression that you’re making so 
much money you can give away your product. Dad al- 
ways said give your time and money but not your product. 

MacDONALD: People come in regular parades for 
ads in high school annuals, etc. We had a rule in Madison 
that there would be no donation unless it was strictly a 
charity. It had been costing $5,000 a year and we cut it 
down to practically nothing with no loss of good will. 

YOCUM: Our packers all give such requests to their 
sales manager, and he decides, on the basis of what the 
contribution would do in building good will. 

JOHN KRAUSS, JR., John Krauss, Inc., New York 
City: My father was called by a woman once who had 
heard that we had given merchandise to another charit- 
able organization which actually got it from a store. She 
accused us of showing favoritism when her group was 
turned down. 

GOETZE: lf you do it for one, you’re hooked. 

THOMPSON: Our answer is always no to a profes- 
sional solicitor or over the phone. Sometimes we ask peo- 
ple to put their requests in writing and we'll consider 
them. But what do you do when a policeman asks? 

GOETZE: Say you can’t give to all policemen. 

WELLS: Whatever policy is set, stick to that policy 
or you'll get into trouble. 

YOCUM: You have to decide whether the donation is 
going to do you any good. Give the decision to the best 
diplomat you have and it isn’t always the boss. 

HENRY J. KRUSE: The thing that strikes me is the 
notably bad job the industry does collectively to sell itself 
to the public. The Elmo Roper survey showed that people 
thought they would have better and cheaper meat without 
the meat packers. We have no real spokesman for the 
industry at large. It seems to me we'd collectively be 
smart if we'd do something about that, perhaps set up a 
national clearing house for public relations and legal re- 
lations. As a WSMPA instigator, I feel that we should 
think about a voice that speaks for all of us collectively. 
We're making a mistake when we forget about the big 
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Win more customers with tastier processed meats! 


FEARN’S “C” SEASONING 


—brings out all the flavor you put in! 


Fearn's ‘‘C’’ Seasoning gives a 
can’t-be-copied flavor distinction 
to all your meat products. It works 
right along with your own special 
seasoning, enhancing them and 
bringing out new peaks of flavor 
perfection in the meat itself. 
Because Fearn’s ‘‘C’’ Seasoning 
is such a skillfully compounded, 
properly balanced seasoning, with 
just the right amount of Mono- 


sodium Glutemate, you'll find it 
equally successful in boosting the 
flavor of sausages, loaves and a 
wide variety of processed meats. 
See for yourself! Join other 
famous processors of meat who 
have used Fearn’s ‘‘C’’ Seasoning 
to give their meats distinctive 
new taste appeal! You, too, will 
realize new higher profits through 
increased customer demand. 


Use this all-purpose flavor-booster and sales-booster in 


Chicken Loaf 
Canned Meats 


Wieners Bologna 
Pickle and Pimiento Loaf 


Liver Sausage 
Pot Pies Canned Chicken 


Minced Ham 
Sandwich Spreads 


Veal Sausage 


Fearn’s “C” Seasoning Meets B.A.!. Requirements 


EARL, 


QUALITY CONTROL CERTIFIED BY FEARN FOODS, ING., FRANKLI 
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tonegen tee 


Like all Fearn Products, 
“C" Seasoning carries a coded 
Fearn Quality Control Certificate on 
every shipment made to you. 
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More Elbow Room ! 


OZITE All-Hair felt lasts a lifetime . . . applies with- 
out waste ... is easy to install for curves, straight 
pipes or valves ...renders low conductivity for 
efficient heat barrier... allows close temperature 





control... provides maximum capacity of refrig- 
eration units... cuts power consumption. 


Get the facts about time-proved OZITE. 
Write for 4-page Bulletin #300. 
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AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART * CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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JOHN E. STAREN CO. 


120 S. LASALLE STREET e 
Phone: RAndolph 6-9277 . 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Teletype: CG 1481 


Cable Address: JONSTAR 


Associate Companies 
STAREN AND DAVIS, INC. 


50 Church Street, New York 1, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5536 








JOHN E. STAREN COMPANY 
117 West 9th Street, Los Angeles, California 


Phone: Michigan 7507 
TELETYPE: LA 56 
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Plant Safety $$$ Saved by a Good Record 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Louis M. Mains, Arbogast & 
Bastian, chairman; George 
Heil, Heil Packing Co., mod- 
erator, and Elmer Koncel, 
Louisville Provision Co.; Jake 
Naumer, DuQuoin Packing 
Co., and Stewart Washburn, 
National Safety Council. 


HILL ZAGORSKI NAUMER 


LANT safety is a vital problem of our industry,” 

declared moderator George Heil of the workshop 

clinic, who continued, “and if you will check back 
on packinghouse operations, I think you will find that 
the small independent packers’ record on accident fre- 
quencies is pretty bad. I also think that if you will go 
back home and check what your accidents are costing 
you, not only in employe morale, but in added cost of 
insurance, I think you will find thousands of dollars 
going down the drain. 


“My own company, seven years ago, had an experi- 





MAINS HEIL GANTES WASHBURN 


ence that I certainly would not want to go through again. 
Our insurance man came to us and said, ‘1 am having 
one devil of a time placing your insurance, because 
your accident frequency ratio is horrible.’ He said, “You 
can do one of two things—you can carry your own, or 
you can institute a safety program.’ The latter is what 
we decided to do, and we did it very easily. It is not an 
elaborate one. But I think this year we will get back 
on the retrospective plan between $5,000 and $6,000, 
which, to me, is an awful lot of money. 

“We put our plan in without any additional personnel, 





PUBLIC RELATIONS continued 


packers. I feel they should take the leadership in this. I'd 
like to help foster that basic public relations. 

YOCUM: Vd suggest that the association secretary or 
somebody should pick up favorable articles about the in- 
dustry from magazines and reprint and circulate good 
publicity. 

KRUSE: Some hotels and restaurants have advertised 
that they sell Kansas City beef or Eastern beef or Western 
beef. We should sell meat by grade. I don’t care if it’s 
Eastern, Western or Timbuktu. People want to know 
about meat. We should forget about sectionalism and pri- 
vate interests and tell people the truth about meat and 
what it does and collaborate on the truth. Throwing a 
brick at the other people isn’t going to stop the brick 
thrown at you. A lot can be done educationally. 

A. Z. BAKER, president, American Stockyards Associa- 
tion, Cleveland: There is a job to do on a local basis to 
build good will. If the people understand what you do 
for their community, that will build good will. 

YOCUM: Once a year Maurer-Neuer Corp. publishes 
how much is spent for livestock in the local farm area 
and how much is paid out in wages. The report winds up, 
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“What helps Maurer-Neuer helps you.” 

BAKER: The public thinks you make a lot of money. 
That’s one thing you,can do something about. 

WELLS: Can NIMPA do something worthwhile for the 
smaller operator on seasonable items like frankfurters 
with consumer advertising? 

THOMPSON: The AMI found product advertising too 
costly and abandoned it three years ago to concentrate 
on the thought leaders. 

YOCUM: If NIMPA did have the money for a national 
program, each packer would benefit according to the 
volume he already was selling. 

KRUSE: The AMI should be complimented on its 
courage in allocating costs. The California catthkemen now 
are assessing themselves 10c a head to promote California 
cattle and the Washington cattlemen are assessing them- 
selves 5c a head. Too bad the meat industry isn’t working 
together. 

J. D. SARTWELLE, vice president of Port City Pack- 
ing Co., Houston, Tex.: The American National Cattle- 
men’s Association is behind this. We’re going to do the 
same thing in Texas and all over the Union. I think 
NIMPA can get in here. All together we can do a bangup 
job for the industry. 
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SAUSAGE CONSULTANT Emerson Moran tells group in sausage 
meeting something about new fresh all beef sausage. 


but we did get top management interested in it. We 
established weekly foremen’s meetings at which time we 
talked safety. We established records to show what de- 
partment, what kind of an accident, and why it happened, 
and then we put the burden of our safety program on 
the heads of each department, and we made them account 
to our meeting, and to all the other foremen, their fellow 
workers, why and how such an accident happened.” 

Heil said that safety rules were set up and were dis- 
tributed among the workers and posted at various prom- 
inent places throughout the plant. Safety equipment 
was bought and definite instructions were given as to 
its use and maintenance. In the last six months, Heil 
added, the firm has had no lost-time accidents. 

Going into specific cases, Heil stated that certain 
workers can become chronic in their association with 
accidents. In these cases the most effective measure is 
the threat of outright discharge of the habitual violator 
of rules. When an accident happens, get a complete 
report as to cause and manner of the occurrence and find 
out whether ignorance was a factor. 

Heil emphasized the role of the foreman in enforcing 
safety rules since he has both the opportunity to observe 
and the authority to “lay down the law.” He sees both 
men and machines in operation. 

However, Heil pointed out, in the final analysis top 
management must be interested in a safety program 
and it must have its origin there. Far too often plant 
safety is regarded as a “stepchild” in management policy. 

Out of the workshop came the recommendation that 
the NIMPA board appoint a committee on plant safety 
to acquaint the membership with the problems of the 
industry. It was suggested that the committee, or 
NIMPA’s Washington office, should cooperate with the 
National Safety Council and from that organization 
get safety ideas for relay to NIMPA members. 

Elmer Koncel of Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, 
Ky., who directs his firm’s safety work, emphasized that 
a successful program must be under the direction of a 
single individual. He must have the authority to enforce 
rules and have sufficient funds with which to procure 
equipment. 

He also cited the necessity of educating employes 
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in the importance of safety. Employes must be taught 
how to use safety devices and the safe manner of 
handling tools and machinery. He continued that an 
employe must be made to realize the consequences of 
serious accidents. 

Koncel concurred with Heil on the role of top man. 
agement in plant safety and in the down-the-channel 
importance of the foreman in the ultimate successful 
workability of a safety program. 

Jake Naumer of Du Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, 
Ill., in commenting on the cost of a safety program in 
a packing plant, said: “It costs the employer more if 
he does not maintain a safety program than if he has 
one.” 

In this connection Naumer pointed out the retroac- 
tive premium clauses in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Insurance premiums are higher for plants not 
having adequate safety programs than for those which 
do. There are maximum and minimum premium rates 
under which the employer must pay the full rate where 
the accident record is high and the minimum rate where 
there have not been any costly accidents over a period 
of months. Premium rebates are granted to safe packing 
plants. 

Naumer favored strongly the educational angle in a 
plant safety program and also the policy of developing 
a rivalry among employes in various departments in 
carrying out individual safety habits. He has found 
that prize contests contribute favorably toward reducing 
accidents. 

Naumer also was inclined to place much responsibil- 
ity on the individual worker himself. In this connection, 
he stressed the need of adaptability in the worker on 
certain jobs and said that the employes should be given 
physical examinations at time of hiring and at frequent 
intervals thereafter. 

Stewart Washburn, senior engineer for the National 
Safety Council, made a series of suggestions to operators 
of small packing plants. He pointed out that a small 
operator can save money by maintaining a safety pro. 
gram. He urged the association to impress its members 
with the fact that safety pays dividends of actual money 
and in avoidance of “hidden” costs. such -as loss of 
morale, etc. He commented that a good, safety-conscious 
worker can set a good example which other employes in 
the organization will follow. 





ALL SEGMENTS of the meat industry were represented at lively 


session on public relations. 
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Try them today. 
Or, for informa- 
tion, write 
INTERNATIONAL 
SALT CO., INC. 
Scranton 2, Pa. 


Uniform! Clean! Re- 
duce icing of coils. 
Prevent clogged 
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Pre-Packaging Paints a 
Pretty Profit Picture! 











Good packaging, such as Fischer's 

- Pork Sausage, is printed with one eye 

on sales—one eye on function. Results | 

are double barreled, too! Crystal | 
Tube gives the same ‘‘crystal-clear” 
analysis to every meat packaging 
problem because dominant packaging 
requires skilled craftsmen who make 
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Ss 2, the most of modern materials and 
= 2 equipment. Call Crystal Tube for a 
8 © friendly discussion of your needs. 


CRYSTAL TUBE 
CORPORATION 


DIVERSEY AVE., CHICAGO 35, ELL 


Phone NAtional 2-4600 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


‘Over 25 years of continuous service to the 


Meat Industry” 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Distributors in Principal Cities 














of Product! 


containers can be dumped! 


Ram-type hydraulic cylinder. 


HYDRO VAT DUMPER 


Eliminates Manual Handling 


Now empty 25 vats per hour. Hams, belties, 


squares, picnics and other product handled in 


Electric solenoid operated valve. Push button 
control! Powered by air-cooled motor with 


hydraulic wn and reservoir fully enclosed. 


Write for full particulars. 


MATERIALS TRANSPORTATION CO. 


400 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


° CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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BOSTON TRAM RAIL CO., Inc. 


Engineers and manufacturers of overhead tracking systems in- 
dividually designed to provide maximum operating efficiency. 


Complete meat handling equipment for packinghouses, 
wholesalers and retailers 


Contact "BOSTON" for— 


@ Meat hooks and trolleys @ Space saving sausage cages 
e@ Switches e Band saws 

e Track scales @ Racks and shelving 

e Electric hoists @ Meat patty machines 

e@ Cranes e@ Packinghouse accessories 


Main Office and Plant: 9-10-11 T Wharf + Boston 10, Massachusetts 














BONELESS | [2 
BEEF | HBA SOLVAY 


FRESH ... OR FROZEN 


Also Suppliers of 


BEEF CARCASSES * LIVERS * OFFAL 


e/ | tliite of Soda 
We solicit your inquiries! Ky U4 Sy PP 
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Cj CJ > ¥ é 
Uscntie v Frchun Ce. SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


BEEF PACKERS Ais 
215 WEST OREGON STREET ¢ MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 3 


Phone BRoadway 1-0426 
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Purchasing Ask NIMPA Survey on Coop Buying 


PANEL MEMBERS 


J. O. Vaughn of Oklahoma 
Packing Co., chairman; Fred 
Dykhuizen of Dixie Packing 
Co., moderator, and J. H. 
Brinkman of Heil Packing Co., 
and Curtis F. Davis of Wm. 
Schluderberg—T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Davis, right, summarizes session. 


setup for centralized purchasing may be the re- 

sult of a membership opinion survey recommend- 
ed by those who attended the purchasing workshop 
clinic. 

At the meeting, over which J. O. Vaughn of the Okla- 
homa Packing Co., presided as chairman, and in which 
Fred Dykhuizen of Dixie Packing Co. acted as moder- 
ator and J. H. Brinkman, Heil Packing Co., and Curtis 
F. Davis of Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. were 
panel members, it was suggested that the association 
should determine whether individual members now par- 
ticipate in a centralized purchasing plan, and whether 
they would use such a program if it were set up by 
NIMPA. 

Discussion at the meeting brought out the fact that 
that there had not been too much interest in the central- 
ized purchasing work formerly carried on by NIMPA, 
and that a very high percentage of those attending the 
workshop clinic represented companies holding member- 
ship in the American Meat Institute and utilizing its pur- 
chasing program. 

Several of the packer representatives present expressed 
the view that they could buy many items from local or 
nearby suppliers as advantageously as they could through 
a cooperative setup. The purchase of motor trucks was 
discussed at length; some of the participants pointed to 
it as a field in which direct group buying might be 
profitable if the local dealer with his high overhead 
could be by-passed. 

When moderator Dykhuizen asked whether anyone in 
the group had had experience with joint buying, a Cin- 
cinnati processor made the following report: 

Three firms in our area formerly bought three differ- 
ent sizes of wiener boxes. We found a box manufacturer 
who would give us an advantageous price—about lc per 
box under what we were paying—if we would standard- 
ize our box size and order together. In actual practice it 


| peer and expansion of the NIMPA 
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works this way: When I give the manufacturer an order 
for boxes he checks with the other two packers and, 
even though they do not need boxes immediately, they 
tell him their anticipated requirements on their next 
order. He then runs all the boxes and holds the supply 
for the other packers until they call for them. 

One member of the group commented that there 
would be considerable risk of loss under such a system 
in case of ingredient change, but the reporting packer 
pointed out that this danger existed anyway. 

One of the topics discussed was the scheduling of 
sales calls. The concensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the establishment of fixed hours and days for receiving 
calls might be good practice in large firms and specialized 
purchasing departments, but that purchasing officials in 
small companies should be happy to see salesmen at 
any reasonable time. Several of the participants stressed 
the fact that they set a high value on contacts with sales- 
men and try to give special consideration to represen- 
tatives from outside the packer’s locality. The practice 
of notifying the packer of a salesman’s prospective call 
by postcard won approving comment from the group. 

Chairman Vaughn noted that packers have been rather 
lax in their purchasing efforts and have not cooperated 
in purchasing as well as firms in other industries. 

One member of the group stated that an interchange 
of information on sources, particularly with regard to 
unusual equipment or materials, should be helpful to 
NIMPA members. He related his own difficulties in 
finding a freezer suitable for freezing consumer cuts 
and said that he had finally found a small manufacturer 
with a bakery freezer which, on modification, proved to 
be ideal for the purpose. 

Another processor pointed out that buyers might 
find it worthwhile to have their seasoning materials 
analyzed, since a low per pound price may mean that a 
seasoning contains a high percentage of carrier such as 
common salt, 
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Plant Management No One-Man Job 





DMITTEDLY, as brought out in the plant man- 
A agement workshop, it isn’t easy to get a good view 

of a problem when you're sitting on top of it, 
but packers who jammed into the meeting showed a keen 
awareness of mutual problems and a willingness, even 
an eagerness, to bring them out in the open in order 
to profit by the experience of others. 

“The time has come to stop figuring we’ve got secrets 
that nobody else knows,” said Norman Brammall, presi- 
dent of Food Management, Inc., Cincinnati, and a mem- 
ber of the panel. “The free transmission of information 
among packers does us all a lot of good.” 

The questions and discussions that followed indicated 
that those present agreed on the need. 

“How are we going to get promising young men to 
enter and stay with the packing business?” was among 
the early questions. “How many of you actually know 
what your product costs?” . .. How many times have 
you asked a good man to take a foreman’s job and he 
laughed at you because he was making more money 
than the foreman?” . . . “I probably make the mistake 
of buying livestock for the sale. I don’t know what 
else to do.” . . . “Is it true that chain stores set their 
buying price?” . . . “How about paying our people on 
an incentive plan?” . . . “How can you say three and 
a half hogs per manhour is too low a standard in my 
plant?” 

Everybody didn’t agree on all the answers, but as was 
emphasized throughout the meeting, it takes a lot of 
heads to run as diverse an operation as the packing 
business. 

Panel moderator was Frank Thompson, vice presi- 
dent, Southern Division, and general manager, South- 
ern Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga. Also serving on the 
panel, in addition to Brammall, were Milton Schloss, 
president of The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, and 
Clem Zinck, plant manager of Arbogast & Bastian, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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PANEL MEMBERS 


Frank Thompson, moderator, 
Southern Foods, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Norman Brammall, 
Food Management, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati; Milton Schloss, The E. 
Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
and Clem Zinck, Arbogast & 
Bastian, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


Thompson reports at final meeting. 


The need for top management of even a very small 
organization to have a “second line” was brought up 
early in the discussion. 

“We find a pretty good first line in most plants but a 
very, very poor second line,’ Brammall pointed out. 
“You find no young people coming up learning the 
business, no people being given the proper amount of 
education about the industry. As a consequence, there 
is a dearth of executive and supervisory personnel.” 

But where do you get the young people and how do 
you train them? 

“The lack of real capable young people coming up 
in the packinghouse industry disturbs me, too,” Thomp- 
son said. “In one way it’s unfortunate, in another way 
it’s fortunate, that the way to get into an important 
position in the industry is to start at the very bottom. 
It’s pretty difficult to get college material to start at 
the bottom after four years of training. We had avail- 
able the services of a young man with a master’s degree, 
and we actually couldn’t find a spot in which to place 
him immediately. We didn’t know how to place him 
and reward him and bring him along, knowing he would 
be eventual material for top management.” 

Thompson said that, in this respect, packers are like 
the railroads. “You see oil and chemical firms waiting 
to get hold of young men as they come out of college, 
but you don’t see many packinghouse or railroad repre- 
sentatives recruiting those graduates.” 

Another packer, a college graduate himself, felt that 
a college education sometimes is overestimated. “The 
main thing you have to do,” he said, “is start your 
promising young men at the bottom but pay them more 
than other men whom you are not trying to develop. 
The biggest single thing you can do is give them 
responsibility as quickly as possible. Some men who 
know the business are afraid to turn over responsibility 
and younger men are discouraged.” 

It was pointed out that the small packer can’t afford to 
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REFRIGERATION COSTS REMAIN 
UNCHANGED FOR MANY YEARS 


By Philip D. Sang, Vice President 
Goldenrod Ice Cream Co., Chicago, IIl. 


“Over a period of 23 years we constructed seven ice 
cream hardening rooms, using cork insulation. In 1935, 
after consolidating production in one plant, we commis- 
sioned United Cork Companies to design and construct 
a new hardening room of the most modern type and 
efficiency. This was to maintain a temperature of —40° 
and called for 8000 sq. ft. of surface area. 

“This room proved so successful that another room 
was built in 1945. So far as we can ascertain, the con- 
sumption of electricity for refrigerating these rooms is 
now no greater than when they were new. 

“If called upon for further expansion, we would cer- 
tainly again use corkboard insulation.” 


Integrated Responsibility 


A major factor in the effectiveness of United BB 
Corkboard in this and thousands of other installations in 
meat, milk, frozen food plants and other applications 
requiring low-temperature insulation is to be found in 
the unified responsibility of United Cork Companies . . . 
from selection of the grades of raw materials imported 
to the erection of the complete job. 

Cork itself, of course, has unique natural insulation 
properties, and United Cork’s patented process of block 
baking (BB) the cork granules into corkboard without 
the use of any binder makes most effective use of these 
natural advantages. 

Each installation of United Cork BB Corkboard is 
planned by engineers thoroughly experienced in the 
requirements of refrigeration work. These engineers are 
located at each of United Cork’s branch offices through- 
out the country. They are prepared to cooperate with 
architects and general contractors in designing low- 
temperature insulation as an integral part of the complete 
building. 

United Cork Companies’ erection crews, which are also 
located at each of the branch offices, then take the engi- 
neering blueprints and convert the designs into a finished 
insulation job. The branch office concerned also checks 
on the operating effectiveness of each installation to 
assure complete customer satisfaction. 

If you would like to know more about the scope of 
United Cork Companies’ service—and about the ways in 
which installations have stood up under the toughest 
conditions—just drop a line to United Cork Companies, 


Dept. I-1, Kearny, N. J. 
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gamble too much on too many people, but that recruiting 
from high schools and colleges doesn’t require too much 
time and one or two people aren’t much of a gamble. 

Most packers present felt that the killing floor is the 
place to start, although it might be difficult to get young 
men to begin there. One told of a packinghouse in 
Michigan which is toured each year by a group of college 
veterinary students. Students were asked after the tours 
whether they would like to work in the packing industry 
and, in five years, the packer didn’t get a single affirma- 
tive answer. 

“The cheapest thing you spend money for in the pack- 
ing business is good supervision,” emphasized another 


| packer. “I don’t care whether it’s on the foreman level 


or on top at the executive level. A good foreman will 
make money for you. We'll pay $80 a week to a butcher 
and yet try to hire a foreman for $75. It’s our own 
fault. That man will go out on the killing floor if he 
has some assurance that it will do him some good and 
there'll be some money for him after he gets finished.” 

A problem close to every father’s heart then was 
brought up. 

“Where are we going to get the management to carry 
on the family business? How can we get our children 
interested ?” 

The fact that this isn’t a problem peculiar to the pack- 
ing business was brought out by a man, who said he 
still can’t understand why his prospective son-in-law 
wants to be a lawyer when he has a perfect eye, ear, 
nose and throat setup. “You have to start when your 
child is very young,” he explained. 

Whether it’s your own child or another bright young 
man you're trying to get into the organization, the first 
thing you have to do is find out what kind of a person 
he is, pointed out another. “He must be a good psycho- 
logical risk and have real character. When you have a 
good man who is intelligent and has good character, 
he must have one or two years as a foreman. He must 
understand people, and he won’t understand people un- 
less he’s been a foreman and has had to handle 20, 30 
or 40 men. If a man doesn’t go through a foreman’s 
rank, he’s missed something. But in all plant jobs you 
have to set up requirements and then decide what quali- 
fications are necessary for the person who is to fill 
that job.” 

Livestock purchasing is another big problem facing 
the packing industry—the biggest problem in the opin- 
ion of Milton Schloss. He said that top management is 
not giving enough time and thought to the purchasing 
of livestock, but is leaving too much of the job to the 
livestock buyers. Being human like everybody else, 
livestock buyers often take the easiest way, which is not 
always the best way, he added. 

To help overcome this, E. Kahn’s Sons Co. has a 
weekly meeting at which the next week’s livestock needs 
and prices to be paid for cattle are estimated on the 
basis of other costs along the line and the price the 
sales manager feels he will be able to get for the product. 

The “junior board” meeting, as the Kahn organiza- 
tion calls it, is attended by the sales manager, beef 
manager, superintendents and others in plant manage- 
ment and the next week’s purchases aren’t any one 
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You are welcome to consult our specialists on any food coloring problems. 


We have been serving the food industry for 103 years. a 
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inoue ROLLA: GRILL "the ONLY Way to Cook || 


SKINLESS FRANKFURTERS!”” 


So says the luncheonette supervisor 
of a large chain organization. 


Yes, the exclusive Roll-A-Grill method is proving to be { 
the best possible way to cook skinless frankfurters, as well | 
as other types of sausages. The heating elements of 
Roll-A-Grill rotate back and forth in a unique rhythmic 
motion, grilling the frankfurter evenly on all sides — self- 
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man’s judgment. Livestock are checked all the way 
through the plant and must show an end profit. 

The principle that the tail shouldn’t wag the industry 
also was emphasized by several who agreed that packers 
often purchase what retailers think they should be buy- 
ing, rather than mak'ng the most of the livestock in their 
own territories and developing their companies around 
the available stock. 

“We're not too good in selling the products of the in- 
dustry,” Brammall said. “We let the other fellow set 
the pattern and we follow like a bunch of sheep.” 

One packer experienced in every department of his 
plant except livestock procurement admitted that he 
probably makes the mistake of “buying for the sale” 
and wondered what he could do about it. 

“It’s a matter of educating customers and showing 
them the gain in buying something that is in the terri- 
tory,” he was advised. “If heavy cattle are more avail- 
able in your area than light cattle, you can build up 
the demand for heavy cattle. If more cows are avail- 
able in your territory, the bulk of your business should 
be devoted to cows.” 

Among those in attendance at the plant management 
workshop was a chain store executive, N. L. Chaplicki, 
vice president of the National Tea Co., which also has 
a packing plant in Denver, Colo. 

Chaplicki related a similar experience of his com- 
pany after a packer said that heavy calves were a sea- 
sonal problem in his territory and that he would have 
nothing to sell during certain periods if his business 
were devoted primarily to heavy calves. 

“You should try to kill beef right along with heavy 
calves,” Chaplicki advised. He said that National Tea 
bought a chain in Baton Rouge, La., last February and 
ran into the problem of not seeing any beef for four or 
five months. The company, however, felt that it was 
extremely important to tell the truth and not try to fool 
customers into believing they were buying beef. 

“Too many of our retailers try to make us think every- 
one wants veal,” Chaplicki said. “That isn’t true. They 
still want beef and good beef. Sell veal for what it is 
—veal. One of the first things we did five months ago 
was to throw away all the rubber stamps that said 
“Beef,” “Baby Beef” and things of that kind. We're on 
a Choice beef program there now, and it’s surprising 
what this has done.” 

Another packer pointed out that opposition to heavy 
beef can be overcome. “It has always been our ex- 
perience,” he said, “that it is no trick at all to sell 
retailers on heavy beef if you can point out to them the 
advantages of heavy beef over light. There is an errone- 
ous opinion among retailers that they lose money on 
beef over 400 or 450 lbs. They think they can’t get a 
good cut-out result from it. That isn’t true with the 
average animal and you can win your point every time 
by going to figures.” 

Chaplicki defended the buying position of the chain 
store purchasing agent when asked whether it was true 
that chains set the price of what they are going to buy, 
regardless of what the cattle cost. 

“The chain store needs the packer as much as the 
packer needs the chain store.” he said. “A packer should 
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know that all he has to do is say ‘no’ for a few days. 
I don’t think the packer trys hard enough sometimes to 
sell what is available, and if he is willing to sell at the 
price offered to him, why shouldn’t the chain buy at 
that price?” 

The discussion then moved to in-plant efficiency and 
production standards. 

“What about paying our people on an incentive plan?” 
asked one workshop participant. 

e. don’t think it is necessary to pay on an incentive 
basis to get efficiency in a plant,” Brammall said. “But if 
you want efficiency you must establish production stand- 
ards in your plant and they can be the basis for incentive 
payment if and when you want to go into it. Every 
operation in the plant can be studied and a standard 
set. 

Brammall pointed out, however, that his firm has 
found that fewer than 5 per cent of the packers have 
accurate standards for production or incentive purposes. 

The question of whether there could be any industry- 
wide production standards for any phase of operations 
provoked some heated discussion. Brammall stuck to his 
guns in his contention that there are certain basic oper- 
ations in packinghouses that are the same in every area 
and for which the output should be the same. One man 
felt that his standard of three and a half hogs per man 
hour was good. Another man had five. One packer 
reported one cattle per man hour, and another had 
one and three-quarters. One man was getting 13 hams 
boned per hour, while another had 16. Brammall said 
the standard on boning hams in 100 plants was 20-22. 

“The purpose of standards is twofold,” Brammall 
explained, “and that fact is what we have failed to accept 
so far in the industry, although there has been greater 
acceptance of late: (1) To get costs we must have some 
real constant factor so far as labor is concerned. You 
can’t charge only the productive time against product if 
you have to pay men also for non-productive jobs, such 
as washing windows, etc. (2) You have to apply proper 
labor costs to the product. 

“It boils down in any plant to proper utilization of 
manpower and that’s where we’re weak. We're weak 
at the very top. It doesn’t start with the foreman, and 
it doesn’t start with the superintendent; it starts at the 
top with the manager. The manager should plan his oper- 
ations so that he knows what he is going to do at any 
given time and can get his labor at the proper level 
and utilize it. A man in the average plant can’t be just 
a butcher or a boner. He may have to work on two, 
three, four, five or six different operations. We call that 
a manning table. There are so many manhours avail- 
able and those manhours have to be utilized. They can 
be utilized only one way and that’s by standards.” 

Returning to the question of incentive payment, Bram- 
mall said there had been a lot of opposition from unions 
and plant employes when the industry first started talk- 
ing incentives. 

“We had to overcome opposition to the Bidoux plan 
being used by several packers,” he explained. “We came 
up with the group incentive plan, which is not the best 
type. The best type of incentives is individual incentives 
with which you can check a man off for eight hours a 
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Accounting Direct and Overhead Costs Scanned 





N summarizing activities at the workshop clinic on 
costs and reports (accounting), moderator David Say- 

lor of the Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, IIl., said: 
“We felt that our panel was a great success because we 
had much interest and many questions from the floor. It 
is impossible, without a blackboard behind me, to begin 
to give you the specific examples which our panel mem- 
bers were perfectly willing to give. It meant nothing to 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Cletus P. Elsen, E. Kahn's Sons 
Co., chairman; David Saylor, 
Luer Bros. Packing Co., mod- 
erator, and Dudley Smith, El- 
liott Packing Co.; John Car- 
ney, Food Management, Inc.; 
John Byron, Louisville Provi- 
sion Co.; William Lindquist, 
and W. A. Cook, Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Saylor reports at luncheon. 


them that they were telling this or that about their partic- 
ular operation. What they were trying to do was to 
help all of us who were there. 

“As a result of that free feeling, and the fact that the 
members were willing to be helpful, the others saw their 
own problems and translated them into the figures and 
into the ideas and into the forms of another plant. We had 
one man get up and say—and this is not meant as a re- 
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day and know that he is going to give you that work. 
However, for ease in handling and to overcome oppo- 
sition, we went to group incentives and the standard 
hour plan. It means that if a man works eight hours 
and earns ten hours based upon the standard, he gets 
paid ten hours for eight hours’ work. 

“Your AFL union all over the United States has come 
to accept the standard hour plan and the idea of in- 
centives. That is not to say that the AFL isn’t question- 
ing standards, but we aren’t being bucked to any extent. 
We are being bucked in every case by the CIO because 
it is against the very CIO principle. Incentives are con- 
trary to everything the union stands for. They have no 
use for them, although they do have to admit that all 
contracts allow a packer to set his standard level of pro- 
duction. 

“Normally you are not going to get maximum effec- 
tiveness out of production standards until you have in- 
centives because you have to make that man want to 
finish a certain job at a certain time and hurry over to 
the next job and start that. Otherwise, he is likely to 
leave the killing floor and take from five to 30 minutes 
for a smoke before he goes over to the next job, and 
you're going to wonder what product to charge that time 
against because you've paid for it. You can get a good 
measure of efficiency with proper supervision in a plant. 
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Incentives are not a must. Standards are a must. In- 
centives are wonderful if standards are properly set up 
but, if not, they can put you right in the hole because 
they'll raise the cost instead of lowering it.” 

The problem of double handling and triple handling 
of product was mentioned by one packer. “We wish to 
do something about it but in our case it’s going to 
take a brand new building,” he said. “How are we going 
to pay for it under the tax situation today?” 

According to Brammall, the problem is a common 
one. “I’ve been surprised in the last few years at the 
number of packers that are underfinanced,” he said. 
“They don’t have the necessary capital to go out and do 
the selling job they should do because in a lot of cases 
more sales require more inventory, more accounts receiv- 
able and more working cash to get the job done. The 
dollar can turn over only so fast and, until you go 
through the cycle of getting your money back, you have 
a very serious problem on your hands. 

The discussion moved back to the problem of pro- 
duction standards as the meeting ended, but the ques- 
tion wasn’t left on the seventh floor of the Palmer House 
where the workshops took place. At the cocktail party 
that followed in the Grand Ballroom, packers still were 
comparing notes on the output of their various depart- 
ments and thinking of other questions they might have 
asked the panel and fellow NIMPA members. 
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flection on the convention as a general thing—that out of 
the three days he had spent at the convention, the two 
hours he spent in that workshop meant more to him than 
any other single thing. And, believe me, it made me proud 
to look at those panel members and realize that they had 
done it. 

“As a matter of fact, from our room we got four speci- 
fic recommendations of things which we felt NIMPA could 
do. The first one was to focus our workshops on actual 
problems, whether they be in accounting, production, 
delivery, etc. Thus, as an individual, you can see and 
hear how other people are handling a specific problem. 
It was felt in our meeting that by listening to the solutions, 
you might somehow be helped, even on a problem which 
had nothing to do with the particular one discussed. 

“Second, we believe that NIMPA should develop basic 
forms for costs by products and by departments. This is 
something which has been tried and has been suggested 
before, but it has never been too successful. However, the 
feeling in our meeting was definitely that it should be 
worked on very vigorously. 

“Third, NIMPA should set up a standard cost account- 
ing procedure. The panel disagreed on this one! What 
they were getting at in making this recommendation was 
that under such circumstances, if I were to call George 
and say, ‘George, how is your cut-out today?’ and he 
would say, ‘Hogs are cutting $23.75,’ and I was only get- 
ting $20.16, I would know my situation was bad. We 
would be talking about the same figures. However, when 
I call George today and we talk about cut-out, it means 
very little because George does not know what I include 
in my cut-out, nor do I know what he includes in his. 

“The group in our meeting felt that standard cost ac- 
counting procedures should be established so that even 
if you, as an individual packer, do not use them and do 
not change your own accounting procedures, you still 


would have a basis that would be the same in comparing 
figures. 

“In other words, if you have before you a standard 
cost accounting system which you don’t use at all, when 
someone calls you up and asks what it costs you to pro- 
duce frankfurts, you would have to say to him, ‘I have 
all of the figures but they are not in accordance with the 
standard procedures so I will have to figure it out and 
call you back.’ Maybe you will do it and maybe you 
won't, but at least you will have a means of communi- 
cating information which you do not have today. 

“Our group is not suggesting that you change your 
accounting system. You have your own peculiarities. You 
have ways that grandpa used. We do, I know, and we 
are still doing it that way. But I, for one, would be tickled 
to death to know that if somebody called me on franks, 
for instance, I could go to Form 1015-A and by applying 
the information we have and you have, by applying that 
according to the form, I could come up with an answer 
which would mean something to you. 

“Some of you may be thinking, ‘I don’t want my com- 
petitor to know my costs.’ Actually, isn’t it better that we 
all know our costs, because if your competitor thinks his 
cost on franks is only 20c when it is actually 30c, he is 
not a very good competitor. He may be missing things 
which should be charged to those franks. Wouldn’t it be 
much better for us all to know that our costs are 30c or 
40c, rather than dream on under the delusion that they 
are only 20c? It is for that reason that our workshop 
specifically makes the recommendation that standard cost 
accounting procedures be made available to all of the 
members. 

“We had one further recommendation, and that was 
that we increase the number of regional meetings where 
sufficient interest is shown in specific problems. That 


Continued on page 138 





ANALYSIS OF EXPENSE BY DEPTS. 
PERIOD ENDED 10-31-53 


Total from 
EXPENSE Sch. Fin. Stmt. Beef Fr. Pork Sm. Mts. 

DIRECT EXP. 

Labor A 

P/R Taxes, Ins. B 

Health Welf. Cc 

Supplies D 
INDIRECT EXP. 

Coal E 

Water F 

Power G 

Prop. Ins. H 

Depr. | 

TOTAL XXXX XX 

DISTRIBUTED EXP. 

Building Exp. J XX 

Power K XX 

Refrigeration L XX 
TOTAL PLANT EXP. XXX 
SELLING—DELY. M XX 
GENL. & ADM. N XX 

TOTAL XXX 


PRODUCT DEPARTMENTS 


SERVICE DEPTS. 
ee Total Refr. Power Bidg. 


XX —- 


XXX XX <— XX 


XXX — 
XXX —_— XX 
XXXX 
XXXX 
XXXX 


XXXXX 


FIGURE | 
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SYLVANIA 


CASINGS FOR MEAT 











Talk about good looking eating . . . here it is! Each one’s a mouth- 
watering beauty . . . round, firm, appetizing! Sylvania Casings stuff out 
evenly without breaking—cling tightly during cooking—are pre-stretched 


for guaranteed uniformity. To protect products — and profits — always 


specify Sylvania. Special attention to individual designs in color. 
pecity oy Pp 











A VARIETY OF BAGS for moist-type products feature moisture 
retaining ability, high gloss printability and stain-proof outer 
surfaces. If soiled in normal butcher shop handling, package 
material can be wiped clean with a damp cloth, retaining 
maximum appeal for product. Also featured were convenient 
and readily identifiable individual hot dog bags.—Central 
States Paper & Bag Co., St. Louis. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY to wrap tightly collared products, 
such as frankfurters, this new wrapping machine will handle 
60 packages per minute. The unit can be adapted to wrap 
fixed cartons in sizes 3 to 6 in. wide, 4 to 8 in. long, and % 
to 1 in. high. Unit can make either end seal or end and under 
seal. It has a thermostatically controlled heater element and 
uses roll wrapping material. Can be equipped with register 
eye for printed rolls.—The Globe Co., Chicago. 


BEEF HOIST features positive solenoid controlled stop at any 
point of travel. V-Belt drive transfers power from motor di- 
rectly to reducer. Drum shaft which reels chain is mounted 
directly to reducer. Unit has drip proof ball bearing hoist 
type motor and features positive, sealed-in lubrication.—The 
Globe Co., Chicago. 


NEW METHODS-ENGINEERED arrangement of packaging 
equipment permits two operators to form and wrap packages 
to weight and feed packages through one conveyor sealer. 
Arrangement provides for pre-selected heavy and light weight 
units of product employed in making weight. Adjustable man- 
drel on oversized scale platform permits rapid alignment of 
product and assists in sealing of package.—Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


NEW LINE OF GRINDERS features Pow-R-Pak units whereby 
the same basic power transfer unit can be used interchange- 
ably. With an expansion in production capacity, new bowl- 
worm unit is mounted to Pow-R-Pak drive at greatly lessened 
changeover cost. Units feature positive oil seals preventing 
oil leakage or foreign material seepage. Large throat permits 
safe, rapid feeding of grinder. Engineered for easy mechanical 
cleaning, unit requires a minimum of floor space.—The All- 
bright-Nell Co., Chicago. 


PACKAGING MACHINE CONVEYOR carries product either 
from slicers or peelers directly to product stackers. In this 
unit, sheets of proper size are machine cut and fed to op- 
erators who then place product onto cut sheet in first step of 
package forming. Unit is said to increase productivity greatly 
and eliminate the need for product transfer trays.—Miller 
Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., Chicago. 





NEW EQUIPMENT REVIEW 








NEW SEALING UNIT features interchangeable suction-twist 
head which permits it to handle all types of Cryorap pack- 
ages. Unit is table top adjustable to conform to product size 
for easy handling and requires less neck to be placed over 
suction-twist head. Power crimper feeds from reel. Uses ¥4-hp. 
motor for vacuum pulling and Y%-hp. motor for crimping. Out- 
put is 20 packages per minute.—Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW HIGH SPEED SLICER can slice up to 3,000 lbs. per 
hour of sausage product including jellied type loaves. Shin- 
gled product travels by takeaway belt to two check scalers 
who make weight by count. Minute slice thickness control gives 
any desired slice by weight ratio and holds stack weight 
tolerances to low levels. Special suction gripper holds product 
in channeled feed way. Auxiliary takeaway moves slice 
counted product to sealing machine.—The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago. 


UNIT FEEDS individually-heated, pressure-sensitized labels 
from roll at any rate desired by operator. Label comes ready 
for application on the face of the wrapped package. Different 
product or ingredient rolls can bé quickly interchanged.— 
Miller & Miller, Inc., Atlanta. 
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NEW PEELER features a slit of the tip of the cellulose casing 
and then vacuumatic pull-off of the casing. Head of the peel- 
ing intake has a surface moisture conditioner. Spent casings 
are pulled into a drum accumulator from which they are re- 
moved at stated intervals. Unit has rates from 600 to 700 lbs. 
per hour. Slit header uses expendable, inexpensive knives. 
Average peelability runs upward of 97 per cent. Unpeeled 
franks are not damaged as they pass through roller vacuum 
pulling channel.—Linker Machines, Inc., Newark. 


ABSENCE OF SIDE PANEL on slit contour Pick Pak bacon 
board permits the board to curl and conform to shape of the 
horn. Pre-formed bacon pouch is placed over horn in prior 
step. Bacon is placed on board and the whole unit removed. 
Release of horn hold causes board to uncurl, resulting in 
tight conformity fit between wrap and product. Second end 
is sealed on surface plate in table.—Marathon Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis. 


NEW SLICING MACHINE slices and stacks to weight-unit 
count and then passes the stacked material onto over-under 
scales which form part of the takeaway conveyor. Here the 
product rests for ten seconds to allow operator to observe 
check weight. One operator can make weight for the two 
scales. After controlled pause the stack then moves forward 
onto takeaway conveyor.—U.S. Slicing Machine Co., La Porte, 
Ind. 
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NEW HOG SPLITTER features Bayonet 
Blade for easy setting of blade just be- 
low aitch bone. Unit will split average 
hog in 17 seconds. All aluminum case 
gives machine strength at lower weight. 
Two Allen screws take up wear of the 
reciprocating shaft. The reciprocating 
slide is beveled to prevent the creation 
of excessive tolerances through wear. 
Unit has its own motor mounted to main 
case.—Koch Supplies, Kansas City, Mo. 


FROZEN MEATS SHREDDER will reduce 
blocks up to 100 lbs. in size into particles 
of Ye in. in 20 seconds. Settings can Le 
adjusted upward. Charging opening is 
23x12 in. Sixteen special tool steel knives 
are self cleaning. Rotor shaft is self 
aligning. Grease fittings are moisture 
proof. Galvanized frame supports motor 
and shredder.—Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati. 


fa. 


REDESIGNED PORK SAUSAGE forming 
machine has production rates of 1,300 to 
1,400 lbs. per hour. Unit feeds out eight 
links of desired weight onto face of ma- 
chine-fed slitted parchment or waxed 
sheet. Adapters can be used with the 
machine to make patties or links of any 
diameter desired. Made of stainless steel, 
unit is readily cleaned. All electrical con- 
nections are water proofed.—Dohm & 
Nelke, Inc., St. Louis. 


MOTORLESS LIQUID RETURN system 
uses gases from the high side of com- 
pressor to return collected liquid to re- 
ceiver tank. It permits the flooding of 
evaporator coils for greater efficiency in 
refrigeration. System is positive in its 
control of liquid slopover and prevents 
any liquid on suction side from reaching 
compressors. Available in a range of 
refrigeration tonnage capacities. — Ad- 
vanced Engineering Co., Milwaukee. 





STURDILY BUILT PECK HASHER will 
handle all soft guts and offal with no 
risk of slide through. The unit hashes 
whole pecks without prior slitting. The 
number of knives on the unit has been 
increased and the clearance between the 
two sets of knives shortened to make it 
virtually impossible for soft materials to 
slip through without being hashed. 
Mounted on its own base the unit is 
powered by a 40-hp. electric motor.- 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincin- 
nati. 


NEW CODER cuts down on the can in- 
ventory needed for the production of 
various luncheon meats in 6-lb. can sizes. 
Equipped with shce on which the empty 
can is placed, the unit has a foot-op- 
erated product ingredient stamper which 
states ingredient makeup of product. 
Stamper die can be changed in seconds. 
Stamping withstands subsequent proces- 
sing and packing. Used on lithographed 
cans.—Oster Tool & Die Corp., Chicago. 
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MULTI-HEAD SAUSAGE STRIPPER fea- 
tures production rates of 700 to 1,000 
Ibs. per hour. Controls are fully enclosed 
for moisture protection. Unit has positive 
sausage link alignment with cutting edge 
of stripper blade. One operator takes 
care of two stripper heads. Space re- 
quirements for unit are 5x3x°5 ft. Strip- 
per is a companion to twist linker.—Kart- 
ridge-Pak Machine Co., Chicago. 


MODIFIED BACON RINDING MACHINE 
features self feeding in which slab is 
carried under the knife blade. Once set 
for a weight range, the unit compensates 
for differences between rind thickness 
as the knife floats on the rind. It handles 
more than 900 pieces per hour and is 
powered by 1%2-hp. electric motor. Parts 
coming in contact with product are made 
of stainless steel. Floor space required 
is 32x36 in.—Townsend Engineering Co., 
Des Moines. 
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PORTABLE FIRST-TIE UNIT is designed 
especially for the small 1-lb. and under 
package. Unit can first-tie any of the 
standard films such as Pliofilm, Miloseal, 
Saran, etc.; can metal tie with or with- 
out loop in one simple operation. First 
tie rates of 600 to 1,000 per hour are at- 
tained. It uses economical coil metal, 
a reel of which supplies 2,250 metal ties. 
Weight is 65 lbs., requires 14x20-in. space 
and is equipped with shock absorber. 
Tipper-Tie, Inc., Union, N.J. 


JACK-TYPE LOIN RACK provides posi- 
tive positioning on cut floor along with 
ease of movement when loaded. Unit 
features skeletal construction for maxi- 
mum air movement for proper drying 
without any loss of bloom. Galvanized 
racks are made of rust resisting alloy. 
Platform size is 36x60 in._-E. G. James 
Co., Chicago. 


atPRIGERATOR COLD 





VACUUM CURER provides controlled 
breathing cycle of meats under cure and 
shortens cure time to minutes. Made of 
stainless steel, the device is easy to 
clean. The unit has a positive action 
vacuum pump which is its sole power 
requirement. Available in 400- and 1,600- 
lb. models. Height is engineered for con- 
venient loading and unloading. Can be 
located in most suitable part of plant 
for handling of product.—George Leisen- 
heimer Co., Brooklyn. 


BETTER BRINE CONCENTRATION con- 
trol is attained with the new Kooler 
Kube dissolver. Piped to and from unit 
cooler, the unit’s needle valve controls 
rate of salt cube dissolution. Kooler is 
easier to load and has drain ports to 
keep brine clean and lessen maintenance 
load on unit coolers. Supporting legs 
may be modified to suit any desired 
height.—Manufactured by Industrial Mfg. 
& Engineering Co., the unit will be dis- 
tributed by International Salt Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





NEWLY DESIGNED UNIT COOLER features new coil layout 
which gives better spray patterns resulting in more rapid 
and controlled heat transfer to brine spray. Unit can be 
equipped with stainless, porcelained, hot-dipped or galvanized 
eliminators. Unit shown has capacity of 13 tons at 15°F. 
temperature differential. Three fans move 15,000 cu. ft. of 
air per minute.—Buildice Co., Inc., Chicago. 


NEW 15 TON COMPRESSOR features factory assembled mount 
on which motor and compressor are shipped as unit to user 
and requires only bolting down to the floor at the plant. 
Unit has interchangeable flywheel and valves by which it 
can be adapted to either Freon or ammonia systems. Freon 
uses 25-hp. motor and turns compressor at 650 rpm. while 
ammonia uses 20-hp. motor and turns compressor at 400 rpm. 
Unit has forced feed lubrication throughout.—Howe Ice Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 








MODERN LOAF OVEN comes pre-assembled, wired and in- 
sulated. It comes to the plant in two sections and requires 
three simple tools to assemble for gas and electrical connec- 
tions. No base is needed. Height conforms to MIB specifica- 
tions. Base sections are easily removed for cleaning. Oven 
is contoured in design for added strength. Equipped with 
slide out drip pans, the unit can be cleaned readily. It has 
Partlow positive temperature controls and is completely port- 
able.—Advance Oven Co., St. Louis. 


SHEET DISPENSER uses roll material which is factory per- 
forated to sheet size required. Operator pulls on sheet until 
it passes over tension bar and then separates the sheet from 
roll with extra downward pressure. Unit eliminates guess 
work on operator’s part and assures a sheet of the correct 
size at all times, thereby cutting waste.—Shellmar Betner 
Flexible Packaging Division, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


SEALER TAKES FULL FACE type labels and heat seals them 
onto oncoming packages. Part of the Corley Miller belt pack- 
aging setup, the sealer can be used on any size of package 
the units handle. Height of the heat sealing element is 
quickly adjustable to the size of the package. Unit picks 
one label from stack and places it on the package just ahead 
of heat sealing element. Once set, operation is automatic.— 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine Co., Chicago. 
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Introducing: 


NIAGARA 


and Sterilizer 





All Units “Custom-Built” . . . Capacities From 500 to 600 Per Hour! 


Designed and built especially for the Meat Industry by the Niagara 
Bottle Washer Mfg. Co. of Toledo, Ohio, this continuous conveyor-fed 
unit is the answer to your pan and mold cleaning problem. All units 
are built to meet your individual requirements so that you aren’t 
paying for extra capacities you will never use. All units are alike except 
for differing capacities and can be assembled and delivered without the 
usual lag characteristic of most custom-built equipment . . . but we 
suggest you place your order now so that you can start taking advan- 
tage of real savings in your cleaning operations. Write or phone for 
complete details of this amazing new machine that washes and sterilizes 
both pans and ratchet type pressure molds ten times faster than by hand! 





UNITED BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY | offers a complete line of Packinghouse and Sausage Room Supplies 











e Du-All Ham Stuffing ced Forming Machine Follow the lead of meat packers and sausage manufacturers 
everywhere by making “UNITED” your supply ee ‘ t where 

- i “Everything for the Meat Trade” is of the highest quality .. . 

@ Du-All Canadian Bacon Stuffer is priced right and delivered promptly. For 34 years it has been 
' eo 3 our business to satisfy you ... and fill all your needs for Pack- 

e Mepaco s Stainiess Steel Loaf Molds inghouse and Sausage Manufacturing Equipment, Machinery 


and Supplies. 
e@ Mepaco's Power Stuffing for Loaves 





e Natural Sausage Casings 


@ Cesco Sausage Traps United Butchers’ Supply 


e Milk Powders 509 Monroe St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
e@ Equipment and Supplies for all your needs Adams 5661 








e@ 34 Years of Experience at your service! 
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Housewife's View 





MRS.’ THOMPSON 


LINGLE 


UALITY is what the American housewife wants 

in her self-service packaged meats. She associates 

quality with a brand name; therefore, quality 
should be consistent. Also, the homemaker of today is 
ready for fresh-frozen red meats. 

These were the points emphasized by Miss Harriet An- 
derson, director of home economics, American Can Co.. 
and Mrs. Earl Thompson, who has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Reliable Packing Co. of Chicago. They, 
along with E. Y. Lingle, president of Seitz Packing Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., were the panel members of the “House- 
wife’s View” clinic. 

The suggestion that the housewife is ready for fresh- 
frozen red meats was met with mixed reaction by the 
packers. However, as was pointed out by Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the homemaker of today has a freezer compartment 
in her refrigerator and these freezer compartments are 
getting bigger. She knows how to freeze meats; she 
knows how to thaw meats, and, most important, she 
knows what frozen meat looks like. She knows it will 
have a darker color than a fresh cut and she knows 
there may be a little condensation in the package. 

Furthermore, the housewife will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have a supply of frozen fresh meats in her 
freezer. She wants to be able to take meat out of the 
freezer and let it thaw in a lower compartment of her 
refrigerator so that it is ready to cook when she comes 
home from the office, from shopping or from a visit. 
She does not want to have to dash home before the meat 
store closes to buy for the evening meal. 

If fresh frozen meat is packaged in portions, the house- 
wife will buy only what she needs. There will be no 
waste and no spoilage and this should reflect favorably 
on sales. 

Mrs. Thompson also suggested that meat could be 
frozen when there is an over-supply of a particular prod- 
uct and could be marketed when needed. She pointed 
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Ready for Innovations 


PANEL MEMBERS 


E. Y. Lingle, moderator, Seitz 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Mrs. Earl Thompson, Reliable 
Packing Co., Chicago, and 
Miss Harriet Anderson, Amer- 
ican Can Co. 


MISS ANDERSON 


out that from an economic standpoint this should be 
a sound and feasible policy. 

However, she again emphasized that if quality meats 
were packaged, and the housewife were able to identify 
dependable quality with a brand name, then she would 
always buy these packaged meats whether they were 
fresh, frozen, cured meats or sausage. 

Another packer said that there is a trend toward more 
frozen food items and the meat industry cannot afford 
to ignore it. 

The Southland Corp. of Dallas, Tex., this participant 
said, had been unable to get the cooperation of packers 
in fabricating pre-packaged fresh frozen meats and de- 
cided to process and distribute the meat itself. The 
firm is now doing this successfully and has five items 
on the market and hopes to expand its line to 17 items. 

The consensus of the panel was that the small packer 
might find packaging of frozen fresh meats a costly 
operation. 

However, another packer said that since his firm 
already had a cold storage room, they have built a blast 
freezer and are now packaging about 4000 lbs. of 
meat weekly. This man also said that in talking with 
supermarket people he found that they expect to install 
freezer cases for fresh frozen meats within the next few 
years. He said the supermarkets report excellent ex- 
perience with other frozen foods and feel that frozen 
meats could do just as well. 

The salability of meat was again emphasized as being 
dependent upon its quality. Mrs. Thompson pointed out: 

“You cannot package good meat unless you buy good 
quality. If your employes, your salesmen and butchers 
know you are buying top quality livestock, they will 
tell their friends and neighbors of your policy. That is 
good advertising and good advertising sells your product, 
whether it is fresh, frozen or cured meat.” 

Miss Anderson pointed out that “the housewife asso- 
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Gederal Meat Inspection 








Must Not be Wrecked 





There will always be a certain clique in 
Washington who will attempt to undermine 
our Federal meat inspection law. All such 
attempts should bring thousands of pro- 
tests from all parts of our nation. The plan 
always seems to be cut drastically the ap- 
propriation for Federal inspection and thus 
render the law impotent. 


Meat packing plants at present are models 
of sanitation. The products from federally 
inspected establishments are the most whole- 
some in the entire world. The health of 
our nation has been safeguarded through 
compulsory rigid inspection. The govern- 
ment overseer is really the F.B.I. of the 
meat industry to insure the most thorough 
cleanliness and wholesomeness. 


It must be said also that most of the 
legislatures of our several states have passed 
adequate meat inspection laws for those 
meat slaughtering and processing plants not 
doing an interstate business. 


To ever permit the Federal appropriation 
for inspection to be reduced as is frequently 
proposed would practically wreck inspec- 
tion as we know it today. Hundreds of 
inspectors would be. of necessity, laid off, 
and there are not quite enough at present 
to meet the situation. 


A reduction in the appropriation is not 
an economic necessity. It is a conspiracy 
against the health of our nation which the 
owners of every meat packing plant through- 
out our nation doing an interstate business 
should vigorously oppose. We cannot per- 
mit the wrecking of one of the greatest 
sanitation laws ever enacted throughout the 
history of our nation. Federal inspection 
should be made stronger — not weaker. 
Those who propose a reduction of millions 
in the budget for inspection would return 
us to the putrid past— those days when 
Federal inspection did not prevail. 


The present unspeakable unsanitary con- 
ditions under which some unscrupulous 
firms at present slaughter and process poul- 
try should inspire us with a determination 
that our present meat inspection laws should 
be maintained and even be further strength- 
ened. The idea of unwholesome poultry 
being shipped interstate should also give 
us encouragement to insist upon more rigid 
Federal inspection laws in the slaughter of 
poultry. Let us keep our meat packing 
plants modern and sanitary as they are 
now and never permit the Washington 
clique to undermine our Federal meat in- 
spection law. 


PUBLIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, AFL. 


2800 Sheridan Road 


Eart W. Jimerson, President 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NIAGARA 
“No-Frost” 





Frost and Ice Never Form 
in this 


Frozen Food Storage 


SAVE TROUBLE AND EXPENSE EVERY DAY 
IN PRE- COOLING, FREEZING AND STORAGE; 
PROTECT FRESH OR FROZEN FOOD QUALITY 


The Niagara “No-Frost” Method gives you always the full 
capacity you paid for in your refrigeration, NEVER, not even 
partially, interrupted for defrosting. You can handle large “live” 
loads easily. The controls are simple and always give you 
accurately the temperature and humidity you want. Tem- 
peratures never rise to interrupt the “pull-down”. You are free 
of troubles; your rooms stay clean and sweet with easier main- 





tenance and less labor. You save power; your compressors run 
at higher suction pressures. For every refrigerated room for 
temperatures below 32° F. this method gives you better prod- 
uct quality at lower operating costs. Many of the finest installa- 
tions in the industry, both large and small, prove the benefits of | 
the Niagara No-Frost Method. 

Write for the No-Frost story and data on its application to 
your problem. Ask for Bulletin No. 105. | 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY | 


DEPT. NP 405 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


OVER 15 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
PROVES THE VALUE OF NIAGARA NO-FROST | 
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ciates quality with a brand name 
that she may have heard from a 
neighbor or possibly through ad- 
vertising, the radio or television. 
Therefore, quality is of prime import- 
ance in her first purchase. Then it 
becomes even more important in her 
second purchase and in getting her 
to come back and buy the product 
again and again. She is not going 
to spend her money today unless she 
gets her money’s worth.” 

While Lingle, the moderator, had 
pointed out that a housewife’s point 
of view is sometimes intangible and 
sometimes elusive, it was Miss Ander- 
son who indicated that it is also 
impulsive. 

“Recent surveys show,” said Miss 
Anderson, “that when a woman goes 
into a store from 40 to 86 per cent 
of her purchases are on impulse as 
she travels up and down the aisles. 
It is the attractive label that gets 
and holds her attention.” 

What is an attractive label? First, 
it is one that is colorful and har- 
monious. It is a label that is in con- 
trast with and identifiable from other 
packaged products next to it. It lists 
the ingredients of the product and 
gives suggestions for cooking and 
serving. 

“For example,” Miss Anderson 
said, “General Foods made a survey 
in the cake mix business to deter- 
mine the color to be used on its 
package. The survey showed that the 
package would be competing with red 
and yellow packages and the firm 
settled on blue, which has proved 
very successful. 

“Also, a label that shows a cooked 
product will attract attention. On 
canned hams many companies are 
now showing luscious baked ham 
with a nice sauce and vegetables on 
a platter to convey a whole menu 
idea. 

“In the beef steak and gravy label, 
you may have a very attractive plate 
with a little garnish or maybe a sand- 
wich. You can use this idea with all 
your meat products.” 

Another way to make a label more 
appealing to the housewife is to 
give the ingredients of the product. 
The homemaker of today is very con- 
scious of food values and wants to 


| know what goes into a product. Miss 


Anderson expressed the view that 
housewives have to learn to read 
labels better. 

Continued on page 124 
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Or more... 
PFIZER ASCORBIC ACID or SODIUM ASCORBATE 
@ By using Pfizer Ascorbic Acid or So- In certain cases Ascorbic Acid or Sodium 


dium Ascorbate in frankfurts, bolognas Ascorbate may bring greater color re- 
and similar meat products, you can cut tention... keep packaged meats better 
smokehouse time as much as a third. In appearing for longer periods of time. 
fact, some packers are experiencing even These products are easy to use. Simply 
greater time savings. dissolve in water and add near the end 

An end to smokehouse bottlenecks, of the chop. Both Ascorbic Acid and 
less shrinkage in the finished products Sodium Ascorbate are available at stra- 
...both result from the use of these prod- tegically located warehouses. For prices 
ucts in cooked, cured, comminuted meats. and technical bulletin call... 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturing Chemists For Over 100 Years 
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When you need instrument 
service... 


Ever have a tire blow out while you’re travel- 
ing late at night? If it happens near a service 
station, you’re lucky. But if it’s on a lonely 
road far from town, you’ve got trouble. 


When it comes to service on instruments, you 
don’t need to take chances on being lucky. 
Because when you have Honeywell instru- 
ments, you’ve always got the comfortable feel- 
ing that service is close at hand . . . whenever 
and wherever you want it . . . from the world’s 
biggest instrument service organization. 


Over 110 Service Centers 


No matter where you may be, there’s a 
Honeywell service man near you. Offices are 
located in more than 110 cities of the United 
States and Canada, near every large produc- 
tion center. 


When you run into trouble, just telephone or 
wire the nearest of these offices. You’ll get a 
service specialist promptly . . . often within a 
few hours. This quick attention to your needs 
protects your production schedules, and pre- 
vents delays that can cause costly stoppages. 


Trained Personnel 


Honeywell service men are thoroughly trained 
for their important responsibilities. In the 
Honeywell factories, hand-picked men learn 
both the theory and practice of instrument 
maintenance. Then they serve an apprentice- 
ship in the field offices, to gain further first- 
hand experience. You can be sure that the 
Honeywell man who calls at your plant is a 
qualified specialist, well versed in the prac- 
tical art of keeping good instruments in the 
best condition. 


Periodic Service 


But why wait for emergencies— when you can 
prevent them with periodic service. Under a 
simple contract, a Honeywell man will visit 
your plant at regular intervals to inspect, 
clean and adjust your instruments and con- 
trols. The plan is economical, and can save 
you hours of production time. Our nearby 
branch office will be glad to give full details on 
Honeywell Periodic Service. 
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Accurate control 


of hog scalding 


temperatures 


pays dividends 


Temperatures in an Albright-Nell dehairer, at the A. C. 
Roberts plant, are automatically regulated by a Brown 
indicating thermometer controller. 
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Brown temperature controller, mounted promi- 
nently above the scalding tank, holds tempera- 
tures constant for preparation for dehairing 
at A.C. Roberts Packing Co., Kimberton, Pa. 


in quality and efficiency 


B* KEEPING hog scalding vats within close tem- 
perature limits, Honeywell instrumentation 
helps the A. C. Roberts Packing Company to make 
substantial improvements in the efficiency of dehair- 
ing operations. Temperatures stay consistently 
within narrow limits . . . hot enough to provide 
preparation that gives thorough dehairing and mini- 
mum labor for hand shaving . . . and at the same time 
not too hot to cause overheating and mottling of the 
skin. Product quality is safeguarded, and maximum 
utilization of steam, labor and equipment is obtained. 


Although on the surface this may seem a simple 
assignment for instruments, it required careful 
selection of every component of the system. To 
measure average temperatures in the vat, an averag- 
ing type Brown thermometer bulb was chosen. 


The instrument, a Brown indicating thermometer 
controller, regulates the steam input in on-off im- 
pulses to avoid local overheating in the bath. 


In smoking, cooking and dozens of other processes, 
Honeywell instrumentation is making valuable con- 
tributions to better quality and greater production 
throughout the meat packing industry. A great 
variety of instruments and a broad background of 
experience in the control problems of packing plants 
are ready to serve you. 


Your nearby Honeywell sales engineer will be glad to 
discuss your specific control applications . . . and he’s 
as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., [ndus- 
trial Division, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Write for Catalog No. 6709, “Remote Bulb Thermometers”, and for Bulletin No. 4100, ‘‘Instrumentation for the Meat Packing Industry.” 
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Continued from page 120 


She also suggested that recipes for 
preparing self-service meats be in- 
cluded with the label and that pack- 
ers could go one step further and tell 
the housewife what vegetables to serve 
with meats. This would be particu- 
larly true of the less expensive cuts 
of meats. This is a service that the 
woman shopping at a self-service 
counter misses most. She misses 
chatting with the butcher and having 
him tell her how to prepare different 
cuts of meat. She knows how to 
broil chops or a steak and, in most 
cases, how to prepare a roast, but she 
does not know how to prepare lesser- 
known cuts. 

“The Super-Market Institute con- 
ducted a survey,” Miss Anderson 
said, of about 1000 women and this 
survey showed that although 68 per 
cent of the women shopped in super- 
markets, only 44 per cent shopped 
in the self-service meat section. 

“The women who did not shop in 
the self-service section indicated that 
they liked to talk to the butcher and 
they liked to get ideas from him on 
how to cook meat. They liked the 
personal contact. It was suggested 
that the butcher be given back to the 
women, and that he be put back be- 
hind the show case so that he could 
still lean over the counter and give 
advice.” 

One of the packers said he believed 
the theory behind the self-service 
counter was to have somebody circu- 
late in front of the showcases and 
help the housewife do her shopping. 
He said that he had seen this done 
successfully, but that in the majority 
of cases, “the self-service market puts 
the meat in the cases and expects 
the packages to sell the meat.” 

Package visibility is an important 
factor in selling meat, according to 
Mrs. Thompson. She said she always 
makes a point of going into stores 
during her travels to see what type 
of packages are being sold. 

She said that she had noticed that 
transparent wrappers and colorful 
packages were well received in Flor- 
ida. She thought that a more leisure- 
ly life gave the women more time to 
shop and that they took more time 
in making their purchases. 

“T have found,” she said, “that all 
women like to see what they buy, just 


as I do. 


“T think it is wonderful to have 
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fancy packages with the brand name, 
ingredients and a recipe listed on 
them, but when you put all this on a 
half-pound package, you are getting 
a lot on one package.” 

“Another thing I noticed in Flor- 
ida,” said Mrs. Thompson, “is that 
they sell packages containing less than 
one pound of product. 

“T think that we used to make 
franks in a 1-lb. package of eight 
sausage. The other day I saw pack- 
ages with six franks. I think that if 
we were to make sausage again. that 
we would not go for the pound unit 
because, even if you have a family of 
three, there may be two franks left. 
They are put back in the ice box and 
may have to be tossed out because 
they grow stale. 

“I think the frozen food people 
came out with a 10-0z. package, and 
they have never changed it, and it is 
quite successful.” 

This opinion on size of packages 
or the portions contained in a pack- 


age was also voiced by Miss Ander- | 


son, who said: 


“T heard last week that someone 
, p sis sch | 
is coming out with six sausage and | 


six slices of bacon in one package. 





I] suppose that is for small families. | 


I think that frozen foods have shown 


that you can get under a pound and | 


be very successful with it. This has 
been done with frozen vegetables.” 

Another suggestion on size was that 
packers are too prone to sell their 


product on the basis of a pound. | 
This packer thought meat products | 
I 8 } 


should be sold on the basis of serv- 
ings. 


Here, again, it was suggested that 


a product such as bacon could be | 


sold in packages containing a certain 


number of slices, or in a 12-0z. pack- | 


age, as a compromise between the 
8-oz. and 1-lb. package. 

A Texas packer agreed with the 
idea that the number of portions in 
a package, and the size of the pack- 
age, are of utmost importance. He 
emphasized this point by saying: 


“A woman knows that one chop | 


serves one person and that if she is 
having four people to dinner, she 


needs four chops. But she gets into | 
trouble if she has to worry about | 
how much roast she will need for six | 


people.” 
He told the panel group of the 


marvelous job done in this respect | 


by a Houston firm. 


“They put all their wieners up in | 
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NEW Patapar (27-21T) 
STOPS GREASE "CRAWL" 


27-21T isa special light-weight type of Patapar Vegetable Parchment. 


In addition to its high wet-strength, Patapar 27-21T is so grease-proof 
that drops of oil placed on it remain on the surface in little globules. 
They do not spread or seep through. There is NO GREASE CRAWL. 
For products with high grease, fat or oil content, Patapar 27-21T 
provides a LOW COST protective wrapper that stays clean and 
appetizing —free from surface stains. It is ideal for packaging lard, 
shortening, sliced bacon, sausage and other meat products. 
We will gladly furnish samples of Patapar 27-21T for testing. 


Write us telling your requirements. 
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packages as small as four, six, eigh: 
and twelve. They have done that with 
all their meats. They even have 
roasts cut to serve four people,” 
he said. 

At this point, Lingle cautioned 
against the use of too small pack- 
ages. He said that there is a point 
of diminishing returns to be consid- 
ered, and he said that this point can 
be reached with small packages be- 
cause the volume is so small. 


“Let’s take the case of self-service | 


luncheon meats,” he said. “We have 
been slicing them for 18 months and 
we use an 8-oz. package. We have 





had some pressure to go to the 6-02. 
package and we do use some 6-02. 
packages for items such as cooked 
ham, but we use the 8-oz. for bologna, 
loaves, etc. We don’t want to go to 
the 6-0z. package because we are 
afraid to lose volume for ourselves 
and our customers. Does anybody 
else have any ideas on this?” 

A packer representative said, “It 
seems to me that you have to strike 
an average. The average is 314 peo- 
ple in the United States for each fam- 
ily, and you are serving the average 
throughout the country. Generally 
speaking, we find that the 16-0z. pack- 





Put KOCH Engineers to work 





To SAVE You Money! 


If you are planning to build a new plant, expand or modernize your 
old plant, KOCH Engineers can save you money. 


Thousands of packers, sausage plants, and wholesale meat dealers 
have benefited from free KOCH technical advice. This expert engineering 
help—drawings, plant layouts, equipment recommendations, ideas—is 
all given without charge or obligation. 


Whatever your building or remodeling problems, or your need for 
specially designed equipment, qualified KOCH Engineers will help you 
get the greatest efficiency and lowest operating cost for the minimum 


inves.menf, 


Remember, there is never any charge or obligation for 


KOCH Engineering Service. 


Tell us your problems... 


We'll b> glad to work with you. 


KOC 


YQ G5 .'">°’™»»_s) hash 


S U P PLI Es Kansas City 8, Mo. 


2520 Holmes St. 
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age is the most desirable from the 
producer and consumer standpoints. 
Let us go a little further in develop- 
ing why we think in terms of a 16. 
oz. package. You have to figure meat 
on the average basis of 314 persons, 
so it may be consumed in one sitting. 

“We feel that making smaller pack. 
ages will eventually lead to less and 
less consumption of meat. We would 
like to see consumption increased. 
Meat is being advertised as a nutri- 
tious and an important food, and 
when we keep cutting package sizes, 
we keep selling less meat. 

“A family of four will eat a 16-oz. 
package of wieners. This is the aver- 
age. It may not be true of all peo- 
ple, but generally it is. And I think 
these are the things we have to look 
to in determining the size of the pack- 
age. We feel that a housewife will 
buy a pound of frankfurters, a pound 
of bacon, a pound of pork sausage. 
However, there are exceptions. 

“Rather than cut down on the size 
of the packages, you should point out 
the advantages of buying and eating 
more meat.” 

Discussion showed that there is a 
market for the 1-lb. package of sliced 
luncheon meats. This was proved by 
the packer who said: 

“T talked with a man this morning 
who said he was slicing for one of 
the big chains in the Midwest. He 
said they are slicing 8- 12- and 16-o0z. 
packages, and that the pound _pack- 
ages are out-selling the 12-0z and 
8-oz. units. I was astounded. I did 
not know this could be done.” 

Another packer said that bologna 
sliced and packaged in 1-lb. units 
is their biggest item. 

Moderator Lingle said that the dis- 
cussion showed that “each packer 
should survey his own territory to de- 
termine the marketability of various 
package sizes and the acceptance 
of colors and package design.” 

The question of why the housewife 
picks up and handles a package be- 
fore she buys it was discussed. 

“We have noticed,” said Lingle. 
“that at a self-service case, a house- 
wife always picks up the package. 
turns it feels it and either 
puts in her basket or back in the 
case. How important, Miss Anderson, 
is the feel of the package to the 
housewife? 


over, 


Does a backing board 
make any difference?” 
“T would think that with luncheon 
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International 1953 
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EXTRA LENGTH LOAF MOLDS 


achieve important production economies! 


Lak VLE 


PATENT RIGHTS RESERVED 


STAINLESS STEEL Wire Sausage Mold 





Holds product consistent in weight and size for weighing by slice count. 
More slices with fewer loadings. Fast opening and closing to speed 
up handling. Use the new FRANK STYLE extra length (4x4x24) stainless 
steel sausage mold to lower the cost of your preslicing operation. The 
savings in end wastes will more than pay for the cost of the molds. 


Order today! 
We Suggest You Contact Your Dealer 


G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 


Manufacturer of Stainless Steel Products 


123-125 BROADWAY ° CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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meats, sliced very thin,” replied Miss 
Anderson, “just the mechanics of go- 
ing through the store would make the 
package look slightly stretched and 
rubbery. A backing board improves 
the appearance of the product. I 
think another reason they feel the 
package is to find out, particularly 
with low cost meats, just what is in 
the package. Are there any bones? 
They want to be sure you are not 
hiding anything.” 

“I think that keeping a package 
crisp, smart looking and tightly 
wrapped,” said Mrs. Thompson, “has 
a lot to do with the feel.” 

Moderator Lingle stated that the 
merchandising of meat can be im- 
proved. 

“In the past we have always gone to 
the dealer,” he said, “and sold him 
every pound of meat he could pos- 
sibly buy, so that when our competi- 
tor came in 15 or 30 minutes later, 
he did not have anything to sell. This 
is short-sighted under present-day 
conditions. 

“We have developed freshness con- 
trol and we guarantee the freshness 
of our product. We date our pack- 
age. We do not use a code. If it isn’t 
sold in six days’ time, we pick it up. 
(NP story in issue of April 3). 

“We do that because we are selling 
so many packages under our own 
label that we think the housewife 
should be assured of fresh meat when 
she buys our brand. Too many retail- 
ers are not good merchandisers. 
They fail to rotate merchandise and 
leave it in the case for two weeks 
until somebody picks it up or it is 
thrown out. 

“We didn’t want our brand name 
handled that way, so we developed 
freshness control a little over a year 
ago and we are still in business. Our 
pick-up varies. It runs from less than 
1 per cent in the case of good retail 
merchandisers to 6, 7 or 8 per cent 
in the case of poor retailers. 

“We keep a record on what our 
salesmen sell and we tell them to go 
to a customer and sell him only what 
he needs. We keep a record on the 
returns. If a salesman oversells, we 
ask him to sell less.” 

Merchandising and advertising 
both have a bearing on the demand 
for the product, said one of the pack- 
ers. 

“Never underrate public opinion 
in advertising,” said Mrs. Thomp- 
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son. “Back up your advertising with 
a good product.” 

Another packer’s views on adver- 
tising were: 

“Don’t pinch money in advertising. 
If you buy an ad, buy a big one. 
Television advertising has really paid 
off. If you use television, buy your 
advertising at the best station you 
can, and buy at the best time you can. 
The same holds true for radio adver- 
tising. If you get a demonstrator, get 
the best demonstrator you can.” 

Audience reaction indicated that 
singing commercials carried the big- 
gest advertising punch. One house- 
wife said that she found children ex- 
tremely susceptible to this type of ad- | 
vertising. 

Colors in packaging are very im- 
portant, said a packaging representa- 
tive. Yellow is a very popular color, 
as are red and blue, especially the 
lighter shades of blue. He warned 
against the use of darker shades of 
blue since they cause the product to 
recede in the case. He also pointed 
out that green and black may be used 
if extreme care is employed. How- 
ever, most of the packers and the 
women on the panel did not seem to 
think green was a good color to use 
for packaging meats. 

Industry firms were also told to 
survey their market areas in planning 
a package design to be sure that they 
did not develop a package that would 
not be distinctive. 

“We would like,” he said, “to wire 
a package for sound, so that it could 
say ‘pick me up.” However, we can’t 
do this and we can only try to do 
the best possible job with design and 
color to attract customers.” 


Massachusetts Lawmakers 
Revise Anti-Strike Law 

Governor Herter has signed into 
Massachusetts law a bill revising an 
act empowering the governor to seize 
struck industries essential to public 
health and safety. 

New amendments to the act, known 
as the Slichter Labor Law, will per- 
mit a moderator, appointed by the 
governor when a strike is imminent, 
to attempt immediate conciliation of 
the dispute. Heretofore, the moderator 
was restricted for the first ten days to 
attempting to have the disputants 
reach an agreement by themselves. 

The new revision also would allow 
the governor to request the parties | 
immediately to submit their dispute | 
to arbitration. 
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CANDIES 


THE Hbulomalie CAMPBELL WRAPPER 


PACKAGES PRODUCTS LIKE THESE WITH 4 
AMAZING SPEED...NEW LOW COSTS! 








Yes, 100 to 300 units per minute! Plus all 
the important operating features you want in 
modern package wrapping — Automatic, 
continuous feed and delivery with all rotary 
motion — “Float” wrapping of regular 

or irregular shaped products without crush 

or damage, whether hard, soft, firm or brittle 
— Savings galore with one person operation, 
who, in many cases tends several machines 

at the same time — 25 to 50% less material cost 
because no trays or stiffeners are required, 
unless desired — Positive heat, glue or crimp 
sealing with all types of modern wrap 
materials — And, accurate registration of 
pre-printed or applied labels. Get full details 
today ... there’s a model to fit your every need. 
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ICE CREAM 
NOVELTIES 









We are contributing to the na- 
tion's defense program by pro- 
viding o large part of our in- 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments. 
Civilian orders are filled on a 
reasonable time basis only. 





Completely 
\, revised free 
—booklet— 

Write for 
your copy. 






New York office: 55 West 42nd St. 
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Marketing Costs of Meat 
Off; Least of All Foods 
Charges for processing, transport- 
ing and marketing meat—5 per cent 
lower for the first quarter of 1954 
than the same period of 1953—drop- 
ped more than the marketing charges 
for any other food group in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s “Mark- 
et Basket,” government figures re- 
veal. As compared to meat’s 5 per 
cent decline in marketing charges, 
similar charges for all food in the 
market basket increased 1 per cent 
during the January-March period. 
Out of every dollar the consumer 
spent for meat during the period, the 


farmer received 65c as compared 
with the 45c the farmer received 
for all food. The farmer’s share of 
the consumers dollar for meat was 
4c more than he received during the 
January-March period of last year 
and three cents more than during 
the October-December, 1953 period. 


Cowmen Told to Boost Beef 
Better selling efforts and higher pro- 
duction of quality beef are the things 
Florida’s cowmen should concentrate 
on, a series of speakers told some 350 
delegates to the convention of the 


Florida Cattlemen’s Association in 
Vero Beach. 











humidity .. . 
round 
panel housing on steel framing . 
free . 


Facts of Interest to every 
Meat Processor 


Installation of Dry-Sys Smoke houses. Gas Fired Conditioner. 


SMOKEHOUSES SHOULD POSSESS THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


Smoke all provision and sausage products . . 
Minimum shrinkage of products . 
. A thorough circulation of air, well distributed . . 
. . Easily cleaned, economically operated, trouble 
. . Designed for you, to fit your plant conditions. 


SMOKE GENERATORS 
SHOULD POSSESS THESE IMPORTANT DETAILS: 


Heavy steel plate housing, well insulated 
thruout . 
leaving smoke clean . . 
smoke, retaining all flavoring elements .. . 
Large 


. Automatic control of temperature and 
. Uniform performance the year 
. Tight, insulated 


. Cyclone type fly-ash collector, 
. Plenty of cool, dry 


sawdust capacity, mechanically agi- 





tated . . . Controlled, forced air feed to com- 
bustion area . . . Only compressed air required 
to operate—no wiring ... Easily cleaned grate 
area—easy sawdust removal ... Drawer type 
‘Toes ” ash receiver, simple to empty . . . Shipped 
complete, ready to go to work. 


DRYING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Engineers ° 
1815 FOSTER AVENUE 4 





Contractors °* Manufacturers 
ARdmore 1-9100 ° CHICAGO 40 ILLINOIS 
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Fresh Frozen Breaded 
Meat Items Newest of 
Pre-packaged Products 


Taking a cue from the rapidly ex- 
panding fish and poultry industries, 
a number of meat packers have in- 
troduced a line of breaded meat items. 
One of the major packers has just an- 
nounced the availability of breaded 
veal grill steaks, veal cutlets, pork 
cutlets and boneless pork chops. 

This packer’s items are prepared 
for the institutional trade and are 





frozen and individually wrapped in 
aluminum foil. 

Modern Maid Food Products, Inc.. 
Jamaica, N. Y., a leading manufac- 
turer of breading mixes, states the 
potential for the meat field is very 
great, both in institutional and con- 
sumer selling. It is stated the institu- 
tional user welcomes the breaded item 
not only because it increases the va- 
riety of his menus but also because 
the volume handled is generally too 
small to warrant the fuss and bother 
of making a batter, placing the meat 
in the batter and then covering it 
with the bread mix. Packer prepared 
cuts will reduce the preparation time 
of these individual portions. 

The firm also points out that some 
of the fish and poultry people have 
opened new markets with ready to 
eat breaded product. A few meat 
packers are exploring this potentially 
promising field of consumer packag- 
ing. 

While the Modern Maid Food Prod- 
ucts organization basically sells bread 
mixes, it also has equipment for the 
breading of various meat products 
and, if needed, equipment for deep 
frying the breaded product on a con- 
veyor setup. 

It is reported that breading of the 
fresh meats prior to freezing and 
packaging helps to retain the normal 
meat juices and flavor. 

The above photo shows savory 
breaded veal chops. 
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ASPCA James Hopkins Award 
Goes to Oscar Mayer & Co. 
The James Hopkins Award for the 
humane slaughter of animals was pre- 
sented to Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., by the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 





JAMES HOPKINS AWARD for the hu- 
mane slaughter of animals is received on 
behalf of company by Oscar G. Mayer, 
jr. (right), executive vice president of 
Oscar Mayer & Co., from Hugh E. Paine, 
president of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


mals at the society's annual meeting 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York 
City. 

A sterling silver plaque, symboliz- 
ing the award, and a check for $1,000 
were handed to the company’s execu- 
tive vice president, Oscar G. MAYER, 
yr., by Hucn E. Parne, the society's 
president. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. received this 
honor in recognition of the use of the 
captive bolt pistol in the killing of 
cattle. This pistol emits a bolt about 
3 in. in length from the barrel when 
a .22 bullet is fired. A mechanism 
holds the bolt “captive”, preventing 
it from leaving the gun. In practice, 
the bolt penetrates the brain of the 
animal instantly destroying all feeling. 

This is the second time the 
ASPCA’s James Hopkins Award has 
been given. Last year it went to Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


Two Wisconsin Firms Merge 

The Stuart Locker Corp., Wautoma, 
Wis., and the Kane Co. of Oshkosh, 
Wis., have merged into a new firm to 
be known as S. & K., Inc., with head- 
quarters in Wautoma. Stuart Locker 
processes meats for locker cold stor- 
age. The Kane firm is a purveyor to 
restaurants, hotels and other institu- 
tions. 
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. ties in Ottumwa. 


The Meat Trail... 


George A. Morrell Resigns 
Offices in Family Firm 

Georce A. MorrELL, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, has announced 
his resignation from those posts, ef- 
fective July 1. He will continue as a 
member of the company’s board of 
directors. 

A direct descendant of the com- 
pany’s founder, Morrell has had more 
than 30 years of continuous service 
with the organization. He has been a 
director of the company since 1934, 
treasurer since 1937 and vice presi- 
dent since 1945. In addition to those 
posts, he has since 1933 directed the 
firm’s advertising program for its meat 
products and Red Heart Dog Food. 

Morrell is a director of the Iowa- 
Des Moines National Bank, Des 
Moines, and has been prominent in 
numerous civic and industrial activi- 
In addition to his 
management duties, he has been a 
leader in Morrell employe activities 
and was one of the founders of the 
company’s employe credit union, and 
a director of the credit union since 
its inception. 

His decision to resign, said Mor- 
rell, was made in order to give him 
more time to look after other interests. 
He owns farm properties in Arizona 
and also is president of an Ottumwa 
automobile agency. 





Mark P. Brown Completes 
Half Century in Industry 

Mark P. Brown, sk., president 
and one of the founders of the Brown 
& Scott Packing Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has just completed his 50th 
anniversary in the meat packing 
business. He received the 50-year 
gold service pin of the American 
Meat Institute. 

Brown began his career in the old 
Hart Bros. Abattoir at Wilmington. 
He joined the Wilmington Provision 
Co. in 1910, remaining for 36 years. 
Shortly after the Wilmington Provi- 
sion Co. was sold, Brown, with Don 
Scotr who formerly had been asso- 
ciated in Midwest packinghouses, 
founded Brown & Scott Packing Co. 


PLANTS 


Corn Belt Packing Co. has started 
operation at 12th and Jones. sts., 
Omaha, Neb., under the direction of 
Daviv C, Foce., president; Morris 
F, Focer, vice president, and Law- 
RENCE M. FOGEL, treasurer. The con- 
cern will operate for the present as 
a boning and meat fabricating plant 
under federal inspection, catering to 
sausage manufacturers, canners, meat 
purveyors and others, with a capacity 
of 500 cattle weekly to start. The 
building in which the firm operates 
has been completely remodeled ac- 








NEWLY-ELECTED TO the "Partridge" Quarter-Century Club of the H. H. Meyer Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, are (I. to r.): George Rupp, John Thompson, Wilda Stroup, Charles Lang, 
Fred Eppler, sr., and George Thompson, each of whom has 25 years of service with the 
firm. H. Harold Meyer, company president, made awards to the six new club members 
at the club's annual dinner in the Sunny Hollow Inn, Cheviot. Each new member received 


an engraved wrist watch. 
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cording to plans by Cecil Martin & 
Associates, Omaha architects. All 
equipment is new and modern. 


Del Curte Packing Co., Hollister, 
Calif., has reopened after completion 
of a $30,000 remodeling program to 
meet federal inspection standards. 
Three additional cattle vans also have 
been purchased by RENo Dex Currto, 
owner, to handle the expected in- 
crease in business. A 150 capacity 
beef cooler will be installed in the 
near future, he said. Del Curto has 
been associated with the cattle busi- 
ness in Santa Rosa for 25 years until 
last January when he began operating 
the Hollister plant under state inspec- 
tion. The remodeling program was 
started in March. 


JOBS 


R. Starr ParKER, formerly South- 
eastern district manager for Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Co., has joined 
the staff of Tennessee Packers, Inc., 
Clarksville, Tenn., and Reelfoot Pack- 
ing Co., Union City, Tenn., Lorenz 
NEUHOFF, Jjr., president of both pack- 
ing concerns, announced. Parker’s 
new duties will be to implement and 
bring to completion the refurbishing 
and building program planned for the 
two plants. 


Appointment of E. J. Carry as 
manager of the Armour and Com- 
pany branch in Wilmington, Del., 
has been announced by P. C. New- 
soM, district manager of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia office. Carty, 
who started with Armour in 1936, 





te 


", . . Use Custom Ingredients 
for Sensational Sales Appeal | had been assistant manager of the 

Philadelphia branch for the past two 
There are two facts you can always count on when hot weather years. 


arrives. First, you know that the demand for summer specialties is i . rae oy ee en 
going to be big. And, second, you know you can rely on . >: aan: nh Ab 
Custom ingredients to make that demand even bigger. pir charge of the industrial cape 
ing department at the Fremont 
(Neb.) plant of Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., has been transferred to the firm’s 
general offices in Austin, Minn., as 
supervisor in the industrial engineer- 
ing department. 


Whether you’re making chicken loaves, Bar-B-Q loaves, 

bologna, summer sausage, or any other sausage or loaf, Custom quality | 
ingredients mean more than just the best flavor possible. 

They also mean that your meat specialties will have the best 
appearance possible. This combination is your assurance that 
Custom-made sausage and loaves will get new customers 

for you, and then will keep them coming back time after time. 








DEATHS 


Count H. Honces, 56, president 
and general manager of Swift of 
Brazil, Sao Paulo, died June 15 aboard 
the steamship Brazil en route to New 
York. Swift of Brazil is a subsidiary 
of International Packers, Ltd., and is 
not connected with Swift & Company, 


Remember, too, that Custom is ready to serve you with complete 
prepared formulas or with special formulas to meet your own | 
particular requirements. To find out more about them, ask to have | 
your Custom Field Man call. He'll be able to give you 
many more money-making and money-saving ideas 
when you tell him your production problems. 














Ask About These Other Custom Products 
Seasonings, Binders, Flavor Boosters and Salts, Straight 





4 Cures, Emulsifiers, Special Sauces and Enriched Com- Chicago. Hodges had been in the 
} plete Cures for Pork, Corned Beef, Dried Beef, Turkey. | South American meat industry for 25 

p and others. years. 
FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. | Joserpx B. Lusiscuer, 43, mechani- 
— Pa) | cal supervisor for Tobin Packing Co., 
. DEPT. 1-D, 701 N. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS | Inc., at the Rochester (N.Y.) plant 
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USE THESE STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED WAREHOUSES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
POLAR SERVICE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
GALVESTON ICE AND COLD STORAGE CO. 
HORNELL, N. Y. 
CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
SERSEY CITY, N. J. 
SEABOARD TERMINAL & REFRIG. CO. 
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KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
NORTH AMERICAN COLD STORAGE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
CRYSTAL ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 
(Two Warehouses) 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 





\ NATION-WIDE 


STORE with CITY PRODUCTS 





























ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MOUND CITY ICE & COLD STORAGE CO 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
FRANK PILLEY & SONS, INC 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


SPRINGFIELD ICE & REFRIGERATING CO. 


(Two Warehouses) 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


ARIZONA ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


TULSA, OKLA. 


TULSA COLD STORAGE CO. 

















ET 
re ee 


FOOD MARKETS 








GENERAL OFFICES: CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 33 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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died June 16 after an illness of three 
months. Lubischer joined Tobin in 
1944 after working for a Midwestern 
packer and was in charge of all plant 
maintenance, steam and _ electrical 
power and construction at the Roches- 
ter plant. 


Witutiam H. ToMuHaAve, 72, who 
was secretary of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders’ Association for 
21 years, died June 19 in Aurora, Ill. 
He was a director and former treas- 
urer of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


Harry E. Bunn, 60, vice president 
of B. H. Bunn Co., Chicago, tying 
machine manufacturers, died June 19. 


FREDERICK L. Ponp, 71, who served 
for 44 years with Armour and Com- 
pany, died June 22. He was manager 
of Armour’s export department in New 
York from 1925 until his retirement six 
years ago. 


SAMUEL R. MCNICKLE, 77, retired 
superintendent of Union Abbatoir, 
Richmond, Va., died June 13. He 
was employed at the Abbatoir for 32 
years until his retirement in 1947. 


ALLAN (Bos) Corsin of Atlantic 
Meat Packers, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
died recently at the age of 48. 


TRAILMARKS 


Joun CoverpA.e, director of pub- 
lic relations for The Rath. Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has been 
awarded the Alumni Recognition 
Medal by Iowa State College at 
Ames. Coverdale is widely known 
for his work with producers. He was 
first secretary of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation and one of the 
organizers and first secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The Alumni Recognition Medal is 
awarded to graduates and former 
students of Iowa State College in 
recognition of long and outstanding 
service to the college, its alumni ac- 
tivities and its ideals. Coverdale 
joined the Rath organization 21 
years ago and was the organizer of 
the Rath Agricultural Bureau. He 
also organized the Rath plant and 
animal food departments and_ the 
Waterloo Meat Animal Show. 


F. E. Borcuers, manager of the 
Omaha plant of Swift & Company, 
has been named to a four-year term 
on the University of Omaha board 
of regents. 


Thirty-two head of purebred 
Shorthorn cattle sold at auction for 
$46,325, an average of more than 
$1,447 each, at the 29th annual sale 
of Edellyn Farms in Lake County, 
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Ill., owned by THomas E. WIxson, 
retired chairman of Wilson & Co., 
Inc. 


Marvin Mu. ins, well known live- 
stock order buyer for many years in 
Omaha, Neb., has established his own 
company under the name of Marvin 
Mullins & Co. in the Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Omaha. 


Scores of cattlemen gathered at the 
Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles to pay 
tribute to RaymMonp HusTeEp, presi- 
dent of the 48th District Agricultural 
Association, producer of the Great 
Western Livestock Show, on his 80th 
birthday anniversary recently. 


IsADORE FLEEKOP, head of Flee- 
kop’s Wholesale Meats, Philadelphia, 
has been elected to the Neighbor- 
hood Center, a project of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities. 


Ninety fellow employes and friends 
recently gave a testimonial dinner 
for Frank L. Stitson, formerly head 
of the Syracuse district office of Swift 
& Company, in honor of his retire- 
ment after 29 years of service. 


James Newman, industrial rela- 
tions director of The Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, was among the 
speakers at the spring meeting of the 
Iowa Industrial Training Association 
in Waterloo. His topic was “Com- 
munications as Related to Industrial 
Relations.” 


Michigan Firm Robbed 


Three robbers slugged a_ night 
watchman at Wall Brothers Packing 
Co., Sturgis, Mich., recently, blew 
up two safes and escaped with $7,- 
500 in cash and $9,000 in checks. 
The firm is owned by RicHarp and 
Ray WALL. 


Ohio Provision Buys Brand 
Names of Century-old Firm 

After 100 years in business, the 
Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has sold its Wiltshire, Rose 
Premium and other brand names, 
good will, supplies and _ exclusive 
formulas to the Ohio Provision Co., 
Cleveland, whose Sandy Mac meats 
are distributed throughout Ohio. 
ALEX J. McCrea, Ohio Provision Co. 
president, made the announcement. 

Cleveland Provision was founded in 
1854 by Benjamin Rose who intro- 
duced the Rose Premium brand of 
meats. After his death, he was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by JoHn 
Nasu, who founded the Wiltshire 
brand. For the past two decades, the 
firm has been headed by Cuester G. 
NEWCOMB. 

The Wiltshire, Rose Premium and 
other brands will be added to the 
Sandy Mac line, McCrea said. Many 
of the key personnel from Cleveland 
Provision will be associated with Ohio 
Provision. 


Salina Plant to Close 

The five-year-old CK Packing Co. 
of Salina, Kan., will cease operations 
because of wage demands by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, AFL, which rep- 
resents its 75 employes, JoHN Simp- 
SON, vice president and general man- 
ager, announced. 

The union asked a flat 10c-an-hour 
increase plus insurance and_ health 
benefits that would bring the total to 
12% or 13c an hour, and no small 
packer could stand such an increase, 
Simpson said. 

J. J. Vanier is president and Ros- 
ERT LINDSLEY is secretary-treasurer of 
the firm. 





we 


SYMBOLIC OF THE END of meat rationing in the United Kingdom was the visit of Majer 





G. Lloyd-George, British Minister of Food, to the recent Margate conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Meat Traders. The Minister, shown at center at the Oppenheimer 
Casing Co. sausage bar, was the first cabinet member to visit a conference of private 
traders since meat rationing began I4 years ago. 
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THAT the Hollymatic 
is now designed for con- 
tinuous, service-free 
operation ? 


The Hollymatic— Model 54 is precision-designed 
to stand up through years and years of rugged 
service... turning out 2100 patties an hour, day 
after day. It is completely automatic. . . amaz- 
ingly simple to operate...easy to clean and 
literally service-free. 

The Hollymatic is the only patty molding 
machine that automatically feeds the patty 
papers, eliminating costly and time-consuming 
manual paper feeding. The Model 54 will feed 


SEE YOUR 
AUTHORIZED HOLLYMATIC 
= DEALER, OR WRITE 
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DID YOU KNOW 


THAT the Hollymatic 


will now mold 2100 pat- 
ties per hour? 


THAT the Hollymatic is 


now a heavy-duty, rugged 
machine throughout—com- 
pletely automatic? 


either a small or large sheet, allowing you to 
use the sheet size that sets off your patty to 
best advantage. 

The Hollymatic molding method produces 
loose knit patties that hold their full juice con- 
tent. You decide what size and shape patties 
you want .. . from sandwich thin to steak thick 
... round, square or chop shape... and the 
Hollymatic molds them exactly to your specifi- 
cations with no variation from patty to patty. 





HOLLYMATIC CORPORATION 


DEPT. A, 433 W. 83RD STREET, CHICAGO 20, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING continued from page 109 


means that the Central division may have a problem 
which would not interest the Southern division, but if 
the members of our division showed sufficient interest, 
we would not wait for the scheduled date to hold a meet- 
ing.” 

Comme nting on the status of cost accounting as he has 
found it in the meat industry, Dudley Smith of Elliott 
Packing Co, stated that development of the science has 
been retarded. He attributed this, in part, to the fact 
that meat packing is a joint cost industry with many 
complexities from an accounting standpoint. Smith said, 
moreover, that since many of today’s successful firms 
have grown out of family businesses which developed 
with only rudimentary bookkeeping systems, manage- 
ment has been somewhat indifferent to the need for 
accounting. 

The speaker pointed out that industry accountants 
have frequently sacrificed the element of timeliness to 
that of accuracy; he implied that this policy denies meat 
plant management one of its greatest needs—up-to-the- 
minute information on the way the business is operating. 

After noting that cost accounting is no panacea for 
industry ills, and that packers are sometimes caught 
in a vise in which they are almost powerless to avoid 
losses, Smith contended that the facts placed in the 
packer’s hands by cost accounting enable him to avoid 
“bad deals” and carry on his day-to-day business more 
profitably. 

Smith declared that there are two major difficulties 
in costing for the small packer: 1) Product transfers, 
and 2) A dependable method of allocating expenses. 
He said that these difficulties are not insurmountable, 
and that costs can be determined without an elaborate 
departmental system. As one element in such a program 
he showed the group an analysis of expense by depart- 
ments (Figure 1) which he described as a financial state- 
ment lacking sales and the cost of raw materials. (See 
page 109.) 

In response to a question about keeping track of trans- 
fers, Smith replied that the process has been simplified 
in his own firm. In the freezer, for example, transfers 
(pounds or boxes) are recorded on a sheet on the wall 
of the room. Tare weight of each product truck is sten- 
cilled on the vehicle, and the same practice is followed 
with respect to smokehouse trees, etc. 

In his brief discussion of direct costs, Jack Carney of 
Food Management, Inc., defined this type of cost as any 
expense directly applicable to any items or group of items. 
Noting that it occurs on each piece or operation, Carney 
pointed out that while a foreman’s labor may be direct 
with respect to a department, it is indirect with respect to 
individual products turned out by the department. He 
mentioned ingredients and spices as measurable items 
which may be directly charged to specific products, but 
warned that wrapping materials, backing board, etc., must 
be charged on the basis of disappearance since the actual 
rate of use is higher than unit per unit. 

Labor is a large factor in direct and indirect costs. 
A direct labor charge is that attributable to one product; 
the expense should be added to each product as it comes 
through a department and should be reflected in the value 
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at which the item is transferred to subsequent depart- 
ments. 

After acknowledging that} thére are seyeral ways in 
which direct labor may be allocated to individual products, 
such as by weighted or unweighted proportioning in re- 
lationship to total dollars or tonnage handled by a depart- 
ment, Carney insisted that whefe ‘tools ‘are available to 
measure what labor should: costifor any. item there! is no 
reason why a packer should not know what his standard 
labor costs should be and be able to compare them with 
what they actually are. 

Unless a processor has such facts in his possession, he 
may load some items too heavily—and not sell them—and 
underload others to win a large but unprofitable market. 

Carney emphasized that each time a change in method 
is effected, the standard labor cost should be reviewed 
and, perhaps, adjusted. Changes in methods, and conse- 
quent changes in costs should not be allowed to pile 
up; any large adjustment is very difficult to explain to 
labor since workers seldom remember farther back than 
yesterday the conditions under which operations were 
performed. 

In his discussion of plant overhead, Will Lindquist 
of Arbogast & Bastian, defined it as a plant expense 
which does not vary directly with production volume. 
Stating that there are two things to be done with over- 
head—distribute the expense to departments and/or 
distribute it to products—the speaker described his own 
firm’s methods in the determination and allocation of 
various overhead items. 

Depreciation of equipment is kept in a card ledger 
with a separate card for each piece of machinery and 
the cards filed by departments; it is a simple operation 
to make equipment depreciation charges against each 
department. 

Building depreciation for departments is established 
on the basis of factors set by the plant engineering de- 
partment and involving the amount and type of space 
used, etc. 

Cost of fire insurance is distributed on the basis of 
space octupied by departments, their equipment and their 
inventories. 

Labor expense for foremen is distributed directly to 
the department supervised, except in the case of joint 
supervision where the cost must be split up. 

While the cost of major parts, as well as their repair 
and maintenance, is charged directly to the department 
involved, the cost of minor parts and repair operations 
is accumulated and then allocated to departments on 
the basis of the volume of direct repair charges against 
them. 

Power and refrigeration expenses for the plant are 
lumped together and then allocated department-wise on 
the basis of their engineering department-estimated elec- 
trical and refrigeration needs. 

The expenses of plant management, industrial engi- 
neer, quality-control work, watchman and guard service, 
cleanup work, laundry, nurse, doctor and elevators and 
operators are accumulated under the heading of “plant 
services” and are then allocated to departments’ accord- 
ing to the number of employes in each. 

The speaker said that his firm describes departments 
in two ways for accounting purposes: product and serv- 
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ice. The costs of service departments are first accumu- 
lated and then allocated back to the product divisions 
on the basis of consumption or use. 

After developing the thesis that it is possible to take 
some selling and distribution costs, such as advertising, 
etc., back to the plant and distribute them on specific 
products, W. A. Cook of Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co. explained that in his opinion it is unwise to do so. 
In some cases, he pointed out, it means saddling a small 
margin item such as lard with a prohibitive load, even 
though an effort is made to weight some lower value 
products more lightly. 

The knowledge that a product always has a red figure 
against it is, moreover, discouraging to the sales force 
and may lead to pricing at an unsalable figure. 

Cook described his firm’s practice, in effect, as one 
of not putting any sales expense on any product but, 
rather, establishing a “platform cost” for each product 
and allowing the sales department to derive the best 
possible “contribution” from each to offset or exceed 
the sales expense margin. On some items, of course, the 
“contribution” is small, but other items will carry a 
higher markup. 

John Byron of the Louisville Provision Co. broke 
down the manner in which product costs are accumulated. 
He listed the various items which accrue on smoked 
meats (see Figure 2) after the product starts into process 
with the “credit on test” or “purchase cost” as a base. 

Byron pointed out that records should show certain 
information with respect to each lot of product; for 
example, meat moving from the curing department should 
indicate the cured yield as well as the origin of the prod- 
uct. He commented that in his own firm’s operations 
the cuts bought from certain packers give better yields 
than similar meats bought from others. 

After the various costs have been added to the product 
(see Figure 2) an anticipated profit is also tacked on 
and the resulting selling price is the figure the firm 
endeavors to obtain. 

One packer representative raised the question: “How 
do you price trimmings going into process if replace- 
ment cost is lower than that of the product on hand?” 








PRODUCT COSTS 


BASE: 
Credit on Test 


or 
Purchase Cost 
Transfer to Cure—Credit Given on Test or Cost 
Transfer to Smoke: Credit Given on Test + Curing Labor including 
Taxes, Etc., Overhead & Supplies 
Out Smoke Cost 
Wrapping Labor 
Supplies 
Overhead 
Shipping Floor 
Selling & Delivery 
General & Administrative 
Cost of Product Delivered 
Anticipated Profit 
Selling Price 


FIGURE 2 





The panel reply was “to use the higher price.” It was 
also emphasized that once product has gone into process 
at a basic price, that price should not be changed (ex- 
cept by adding costs) during process; profit should 
be taken on the selling price rather than at any inter- 
mediate step. 

Real difference of opinion developed among panel 
members over the feasibility of establishing a “break- 
even point” in the meat packing business. Cletus Elsen 
and Dudley Smith took the position that the varying 
conditions of the industry—volume, product mix, ete.— 
made it extremely difficult and impractical to set up a 
breakeven point for future operations, even though it 
might be determined where that point was with respect 
to past business. 

Carney argued that a breakeven point could be estab- 
lished on a month-to-month basis. Others in the group 
felt that a projection might be made at the end of each 
year, using the year’s fixed costs, volume, product mix 
and other data, as well as estimates of the next year’s 
livestock supplies, etc., to arrive at a tentative program 
or set of operating conditions which would result in 
breaking even and/or operating at a profit. 








Last Date to Comply with 
Pa. Colored Wrapper Ban 
Processors and distributors of pack- 
aged meat and meat products have 
been given until October 1, 1954, to 
comply with new Pennsylvania laws. 
W. S. Hagar, director of the bureau 
of foods and chemistry, Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, Harris- 
burg, said the date was set to give 
everyone an opportunity to dispose 
of old wrappers and time to prepare 
legal wrappers on their products. 


a» 


AMI News Column Helps 
Housewife Know Best Buys 

The mid-year forecast in the July 
issue of “The Meat Situation’”—the 
newscolumn which the AMI places 
in Life and the Saturday Evening 
Post each month — points out that 
frankfurters, cold cuts and_ other 
sausage products are features of retail 
stores this month; that beef supplies 
will continue to be plentiful, and 
pork supplies are expected to in- 
crease shortly. 


Pennsylvania forbids the use of This column, written in a news 


colored or tinted transparent wrappers 
which enhance or change the color 
of meat products, including wrappers 
with red lines and other designs, and 
also bans the use of dyed casings on 
sausage and the use of transparent 
or tinted wrappers on smoked meats. 
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bulletin style, will be circulated to 
approximately 10,000,000 homes in 
July. According to readership sur- 
veys, those two issues will be seen 
by approximately 40,000,000 people. 
The column is designed to help con- 
sumers buy meat intelligently. 


~ 


VIGNETTES ON NEW cellophane pork sau- 
sage bags have brought an upsurge in sales 
for Armour and Company, Chicago. Three 
vignettes illustrating different pork sausage 
uses are rotogravure printed in six colors. 
They suggest pork sausage for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, encouraging additional 
uses for the product and promoting impulse 
sales. The bags were designed by Raymond 
Loewy and produced by Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee. Dealers are said to favor the pack- 
ages because they promote several products. 
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to grind about any antioxidant 


—W goll om all ! 


The big news in food-grade antioxidants is butylated hydroxy- 
toluene (BHT), the use of which is defined in the May 20th issue 
of the FEDERAL REGISTER. Eastman is currently manufacturing 
BHT and will sell it as one of its line of Tenox antioxidants. 


The big question is, ‘‘Where can it be used more effectively 
than other antioxidants?” 


We have been evaluating BHT and comparing it with the older 
antioxidants for the past twelve months. The results of our 
evaluations, as you might logically expect, indicate that no one 
antioxidant can best protect every food against oxidative 
deterioration. Certain foods are most effectively 

protected by BHA alone (Tenox BHA), some by BHT (Tenox BHT), 
others by a combination of BHA, propyl gallate and citric acid 
(Tenox Il), and some foods can best be preserved by 

a mixture of BHT and BHA, which combination we are making 
available as Tenox IV, containing 20% BHT and 20% BHA 
dissolved in vegetable oil. 


Which antioxidant to use—how much to use—and how to use it— 
are problems which Eastman is peculiarly well equipped to answer. 


We have no ax to grind about any antioxidant, for we sell 

them all. Our best and unbiased advice is available to you at any 
time. Behind this advice are years of experience 

and accumulated data, unmatched by any 

other manufacturer of antioxidants. 


If you would like to explore the possibility of using BHT alone, 
or in combination, write to us—Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Tenox Eastman Food-grade Antioxidants 


1 Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord St.; Cincinnati— 


Carew Tower; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Houston—412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co. San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los 
Angeles— 4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Salt Lake City—73 S. Main St.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. Canada: P. N. Soden Co., 
Led., Montreal, Quebec— 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ont.—1498 Yonge St. 
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Honor Emond for Automotive Safety Work 


E. J. Emond, supervisor of auto- 
motive safety, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, has been awarded top hon- 
ors for his work in automotive fleet 
safety. At a dinner in the Union 
League Club, Chicago, sponsored by 
the Greater Chicago Safety Council, 
Ned Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, presented him with 
the Marcus A. Dow Award plaque 
for 1953. (See photo at right.) 

This award, made under the au- 
spices of the NSC, is presented to the 
fleet operator who fulfills the four 
requirements set up by the award: 
He must be a working fleet super- 
visor; he must have a better than 
average safety record; he must make 
an active contribution to the cause 
of automotive safety, and his per- 
sonnel must participate in the pro- 
motion of fleet safety. 

The award committee, headed by 
Walter A. Stewart, president, Ameri- 
can Optical Co., found Emond’s per- 
formance record on all four scores to 
be the top among the 5,000 fleet su- 
pervisors qualified to compete for the 
award, 

It is interesting to note that in this 
the third time the award has been 
given, Emond is the first private mo- 
tor truck operator to win it, and the 
first representative of any food indus- 
try truck fleet to be so honored. The 
two previous Dow Awards, estab- 
lished by the Greyhound Corp. in 
memory of its outstanding automotive 
safety engineer, Marcus A. Dow, have 
been won by safety directors of major 
truck lines. 

As part of the award, Greyhound’s 
executive vice president, |: ae. a 
Bogen, presented Emond with a 





THE PRESENTATION 


check for $500.00. Dr. John J. Ahern, 
president, the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council, presented him with a plaque 
for his outstanding work in automo- 
tive fleet safety. 

In terms of practical everyday 
effort, Emond is charged with the 
safe operation of Armour’s motor ve- 
hicle fleet of 7,500 units operating 
nationwide and including everything 
from salesmen’s coupes to the Diesel 
giants of the West Coast. Since be- 
ing placed in charge of Armour’s safe- 
ty in 1941, he has helped to reduce 
the automotive accident frequency 
rate from 7.50 to 3.21. 

Emond is best known for his real- 
istic cost evaluation of automotive 
accidents and driver selection and 
training programs. He has lectured 
on these subjects at more than 60 
fleet supervisor training courses con- 
ducted at various colleges and uni- 
versities. He has taken an active part 
in many organizations in the field of 
fleet accident prevention such as the 
Council of Safety Supervisors of the 





AT THE SPEAKERS TABLE: Chief Phil Brown, superintendent, Illinois State Highway Police; 








Leslie J. Sorenson, traffic engineer, City of Chicage; Ned Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council; E. J. Emond; Dr. John J. Ahern, president, the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council; F. W. Specht, president, Armour and Company; H. O. Matthews, manager, trans- 
portation and distribution division, Armour and Company; R. A. L. Bogen, executive vice 
president, Greyhound Corp.; T. H. Coulter, chief executive officer, Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry, and George A. Otlewis, chief, Chicago Park District Police. 
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American Trucking Associations, the 
Committee on Research of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Fleet 
Supervisor Training, the Safe Winter 
Driving League and the Central Mo- 
tor Freight Association. 

At the banquet given in Emond’s 
honor, Frederick W. Specht, presi- 
dent, Armour and Company, pointed 
out that too frequently management is 
concerned with the twin problems of 
production and selling and is apt to 
loose sight of the vital part accident 
prevention can play in the healthy 
financial position of a company. Not 
only do accident costs wipe out a 
profit that has been earned, but they 
compel the company to re-earn that 
money. Accidents nullify the produc- 
tive effort of both production and 
sales. As an example, Specht cited 
that over the years the automotive 
safety costs of Armour were suffic- 
iently great to more than pay for 
the vast $10,000,000 rehabilitation 
program at its Chicago plant. 


New Mat Service Offered 
To Stores by Wilson & Co. 

A complete, new store-wide mat 
service, designed to help dealers put 
more selling punch in their ads, is 
being offered to all stores by Wilson 
& Co., Ine., Chicago. All mats are 
illustrated in a mat folder which Wil- 





PRETTY JANE ZUEGEL smiles her ap- 
proval of new Wilson store-wide mat service 
which is illustrated in folder she displays. 


son salesmen are distributing among 
their customers. 

Cartoon drawings, similar to Wil- 
son’s new _ over-the-wire _ hangers, 
highlight one section of the folder. 
and each mat is numbered to make 
it easier for dealers in ordering. The 
mats are of various sizes, ranging 
from l-in. drop-ins to eight-column 
streamers for ad headings. 

Another feature of this Wilson 
dealer service is a page of typical 
store ads, showing some suggested 
methods of using the mat service. 
Accompanying each folder is an or- 
der blank. 
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Gaylord Boxes 
Insure Happy Landings 
for Your Products 


What happens to your products when they “hit the road?” 
Are they treated as carefully as you treat them back home? 


Undoubtedly NOT! They’re bounced... thrown... 
jostled . . . bumped. Not purposely, of course—but it 
does happen. 


For minimum damage, many leading manufacturers are 
careful to specify Gaylord Boxes. This is a natural compli- 
ment to high quality, superior materials, and special 
protective abilities. 

Make a wise investment in cost-cutting product protection. 
Contact your nearby Gaylord Sales Office. 


Gavlord Container Corporation 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 




















Flashes on 
suppliers 





AMERICAN CAN CO.: George F. 
Henschel, manager of sales for Can- 
co’s Atlantic divis- 
ion, has been 
named general 
manager of sales in 
the company’s gen- 
eral offices in New 
York, it was an- 
nounced by D. B. 
_ Craver, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales. A veteran of 
24 years with the 
can-making firm, Henschel joined 
Canco as an inspector, transferred to 
the sales department in 1935, and 
then moved up successively to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. Daniel 
T. McFadden has been appointed to 
succeed Henschel as sales manager of 
the Atlantic Division. 

HARTFORD CITY PAPER CO:: 
This Hartford City, Ind., firm has 
named two new officers. They are: 
Olaf H. Hedstrom, elected vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and C, L. 
“Cliff” Kraning, vice president and 
sales manager. 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.: One 
of America’s outstanding industrial 
awards—The National Safety Coun- 
cil’s honor award—has been presented 
to the Avon Lake plant of Fruehauf 
for a 1953 record of more than 2,- 
900,000 working hours without a lost 
time accident. The award was ac- 
cepted by Murray Rhue, sr., in be- 
half of his company and the 1,250 
employes of the plant. 

MILPRINT, INC.: J. Frank Norton 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga., for this Milwaukee firm, it was 
announced by Bert Hefter, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Hef- 
ter also announced the appointment 
of Norbert L. Zera to the company’s 
national sales staff. Zera will be lo- 
cated in a Michigan territory. 

CROWN CAN DIVISION, 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC.: 
Robert F. Duemler has been appoint- 
ed divisional vice president in charge 
of sales of the Can division and will 
make his headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. Duemler had been vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corp., Cincin- 
nati. He has had long and varied ex- 
perience in sales management and 
marketing, not only in this country 
but in South America and Europe. 


G6. F. HENSCHEL 
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Blue Stem-Osage Spring 
Cattle 26% Under Year Ago 


The Blue Stem-Osage Pastures of 
Kansas and Oklahoma received about 
26 per cent less cattle during the 
1954 spring season than in the spring 
of 1953. The pastures are well stocked 
with a near record number of cattle 
and calves, as only one 1 per cent 
less cattle and calves were on hand 
January 1, 1954 than a year earlier. 

Cattle arrived a little later than 
usual but have made very good gains. 
Pastures are good to very good, after 
a late start with late April and May 
rains giving good soil moisture and 
relieving most of the stock water 
shortages, according to a report of 
the Denver Western Livestock Office 
of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

The spring (January-May) receipts 
of cattle and calves this season into 
the two sections, by rail and truck, 
are estimated at 225,000 head, com- 
pared with 306,000 head in 1953, 
327,000 head in 1952, and the ten- 
year (1943-52) average of 360,000 
head. This season’s receipts are the 
smallest since 1938. The pastures are 
carrying a larger proportion of cows, 
calves and young cattle, with less 
aged steers than in recent years. 

The two sections had on hand 
January 1, 1954, 987,000 cattle and 
calves, about one 1 per cent less than 
the 1,002,000 head on January 1, 
1953, which was a record number. 
This compares with 992,000 head on 
January 1, 1952, and the ten-year 
(1943-52) average of 798,000 cattle 
and calves. Included in the estimates 
of all cattle and calves were 95,000 
milk cows on January 1, 1954, 91,000 
head on January 1, 1953, and the ten- 
vear (1943-52) average of 112,000 
head. 


Three-Month U.S. Imports 
Of Holland Meats Up 67% 


During the first three months of 
1954, Netherlands exports of proc- 
essed meats, largely canned hams, 
to the United States were 67 per 
cent larger than in the same period 
of 1953, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Also, such ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom rose 31 
per cent. The present rate of exports 
to the U.S. may be maintained the 
rest of this year. 

Of this year’s 34,075,000-Ib. total, 
the U.S. took 15,042,000 Ibs. com- 
pared with 9,008,000 Ibs. in the first 
three months of 1953. Britain bought 
15,225,000 Ibs. compared with 11,- 
629,000 Ibs. last year. Exports to 
other European countries were up, 
but sharply below the 1952 volume. 
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Spring Pig Crop 13% Larger Than Last Year 


The 1954 spring pig crop totaled 
56,066,000 head, an increase of 13 
per cent from last spring, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board. The 
number of sows farrowed this spring 
was 11 per cent larger than last 
spring, while the number of pigs 
saved per litter was the highest on 
record. 1954 spring farrowings are 4 
per cent higher than indicated by 
farmers reports on intentions last De- 
cember. All regions of the country 
showed more sows farrowing than 
intended last December. Favorable 
farrowing weather, further commer- 
cial lactation of hog production and 
favorable hog prices which encourag- 
ed better care, have all been factors 
which have contributed to the in- 
crease in average number of pigs per 
litter. 

The number of hogs six months old 
and over on farms and ranches June 1 
was 7 per cent below last year and 33 
per cent below the 10-year average. 
The decrease in the number of hogs 


‘over six months old reflects the smaller 


number of pigs saved during the last 
half of 1953 compared with a year 
earlier. Sows held for fall farrowing 
represent a larger proportion of the 
June 1 inventory of hogs over six 
months old than last year. Thus, the 
June 1 market supply of hogs over six 
months old for the next few months 
shows a relatively larger decrease 
compared with 1953 than is indicated 
by inventories on June 1. 

For the coming fall crop, reports 
on breeding intentions indicate a to- 
tal of 5,260,000 sows to farrow, 10 
per cent above the number last fall. 
The combined 1954 spring and fall 
pig crop was expected to be about 
91,000,000 head. This would be 12 
per cent above last year, but 2 per 
cent below the 1943-1952 average. 

The number of pigs saved in the 
spring season of 1954 (December 1, 
1953 to June 1, 1954) was estimated 
at 56,066,000 head. This was 6,363,- 
000 head or 13 per cent larger than 
last year, but 2 per cent below the 
ten-year average. 

Compared with 1953, the spring 
pig crop was up in all regions except 
the North Atlantic. The East North 
Central was up 12 per cent; West 
North Central, up 14 per cent; South 
Atlantic, up 7 per cent; South Central, 
up 22 per cent; West, up 17 per cent; 
while the North Atlantic was down 
8 per cent. 

The number of sows farrowed in 
the spring of 1954 was estimated at 
8,128,000 head, 11 per cent more 
than last year but 10 per cent below 


the ten-year average. The number of 
pigs saved per litter at 6.90 was the 
highest on record for the spring pig 
crop. This is 1 per cent more 

the 6.81 pigs saved per litter for 1953 
which was the previous high. 

Hog producers have continued the 
trend towards earlier farrowings 
which began in 1949. The monthly 
distribution of farrowings in the 1954 
spring season shows an increase in 
the percentage of litters from Decem- 
ber through March and decreases in 
April and May. 

If the intentions for fall farrowing 
materialize and the number of pigs 
saved per litter equals the ten-year 
average with an allowance for up- 
ward trend, the 1954 fall pig crop 
would be about 35,000,000 head. This 
would be 10 per cent larger than last 
year but 2 per cent less than the ten- 
year average. 


Truck Washing Can Check 
Spread Of Animal Diseases 

P Many livestock diseases are now 
being carried by  farm-to-market 
trucks, livestock loss prevention ex- 
perts say, and they add that plain 
common sense precautions can pre- 
vent most of this by thoroughly wash- 
ing vehicles after each delivery of 
stock. 

Solutions containing sal soda, soda 
ash and lye are recommended as disin- 
fectants against the spread of most 
of the common livestock diseases, says 
Dr. S. W. Alford, extension animal 
pathologist at the University of Ne- 
braska. 

The Chicago Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Co., recently opened its 
new truck washing station which pro- 
vides a 24-hour, seven-day service for 
truckers to the market. 


States Hold Positions in 
April Livestock Slaughter 

States leading in livestock slaughter 
held much the same positions in April 
as in months past. California led in 
cattle kill with 180,000 head, fol- 
lowed in order by Illinois and Iowa 
with 165,000 and 153,000. Wiscon- 
sin reported a calf slaughter of 139,- 
000 head, followed by 96,000 for 
New York and 74,000 in Texas. 

April hog slaughter of 733,000 in 
Iowa ranked it first and Illinois stood 
second with 486,000 head, while 
Minnesota packers killed 339,000 to 
place third. All ranking states showed 
reductions in slaughter from a year 
ago, except in calf kill. 
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Ready and 
waiting 
for your hamburgers 


Whether you’re canning juicy hamburgers, hash, 
stew or any other meat product, Continental is 
prepared to give you proper containers on the 
double. As part of our Tailor-Made Package Serv- 
ice, we'll get them to you when and where you 
say — either plain, or lithographed by craftsmen 
who are tops in the field. Moreover, we make avail- 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
CENTRAL DVISION: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
PACIFIC DIVISION: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 





able to our customers a lot of important research 
and engineering helps to keep product quality high 
and plant operations humming smoothly. 


Why not see what Continental can do for you. 
We're ready to tell you our story anytime. All we’re 
waiting for is a call from you. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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May Meat Processing Gains Over 1953; 


Canning Operations Below Last Year 


ROCESSORS of meat and meat 
food products under federal in- 
spection handled in the four-week 
period May 2 through May 29 a 
slightly larger volume of product 


than in the corresponding period of 
last year, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Total vol- 
ume this year amounted to 1,157,- 
850,000 Ibs. compared with 1,133,- 








MEAT AND MEAT FOOD a cee PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL 
INSPECTION—MAY 2 THROUGH MAY 29, 1954 COMP. 
CORRESPONDING PERIOD, MAY 3 THROUGH MAY 30, 1553 


May 2-May 29 May 3-May 30 21 Weeks 
1954 1953 1954 


Placed in cure— 

9,859,000 
250,65 656,000 
166, 


4,351,000 
168,969,000 


5,549,000 
20,449,000 
320,000 


14,748,000 
9,325,000 





Sausage— 
Fresh Ce oe cere rrr 
To be dried or semi-dried ........ 
Pranks, WICNETS 2. ccscsceccscecs 49,553,000 


Other, smoked or cooked ........ 51,672,000 
OCR GRUMGROE o5cas consaceccwe ; i; "293; 000 

Loaf, head cheese, chili, jellied 

WN Sosa t cob on is seR ines ves 17,208,000 
Steaks, chops, roasts ..........++6. 46, a —_ 
Bouillon cubes, extract ........... 
WE (ME co ccc.ccescemcene wens ee 58 068" 000 
EOD, GEREP. ic cic essccsd dageccbsoes 8,687,000 
EE a vinctretncee cess are bie 12,104,000 
Miscellaneous meat product ........ 3,120,000 
a ara rr 117,039,000 
ME, ME ele b.wt via. cb 8 Ab veo we rite 94,454,000 
ROMS, eth wes GS-5. och wg ian 40ictact 9,172,000 
EN I tiara Gas wc. a cS Sere vase’ 12,770,000 
Rendered pork fat— 

MEE Vetcsepewedesteneseriie 7,146,000 

ME Sin dsc hnah comtnceneanndthias 4,576,000 
Compound containing animal fat.... 35,701,000 
Oleomargarine containing 

GRRE FMR oc ccciy ch tc sens cecescces 2,134,000 
Canned product (for civilian use 

and Dept. of Defense ............ 141,680,000 

ey Me I aS Seay Seder ac 1,157 ,850,000 


+This figure represents ‘‘inspection pounds’’ as some of the products may have been in- 
spected and recorded more than once due to having been subjected to more than one distinct 
processing treatment, such as curing first and then canning. 


ARED WITH 


21 Weeks 
1953 


9,202,000 59,233,000 46,766,000 
239,497,000  1,234,513,000 1,858,281,000 
126,000 1,000 552,000 
2,736,000 24,106,000 18,542,000 
171,111,000 826,603, 920,703,000 
4,527,000 28,117,000 27,227,000 
21,767,000 99,239,000 119,615,000 
160,000 1,346,000 1,206,000 
14,479,000 85,691,000 87,752,000 
10,111,000 51,054,000 49,453,000 
46,131,008 221,146,000 207,068, 
47,000 243,301,000 237,140,000 
120" 548,000 601,192,000 581,428,000 
15,802,000 78,968,000 76,651,000 
51,950,000 252,146,000 268,372,000 
249,000 1,149,000 1,371,000 
55,880,000 278,468,000 803,834,000 
,502, 37,661,000 008, 
11,742,000 .126, 57,907,000 
2,639, 19,131,000 14,420,000 
104,419,000 655,852,000 762,357,000 
95,727,000 504,582,000 569,199,000 
10,037,000 47,349,000 48,625,000 
8,490,000 60,292,000 40,918,000 
6,685,000 35,524,000 50,202,000 
484,000 21,842,000 27,220,000 
23,742,000 174,399,000 146,878,000 
2,703,000 12,054,000 13,756,000 
151,403,000 879,488,000 


900,995,000 
1,133,137,000 5,901,590,000 6,382,905,000 











LIGHT HOG VALUES DECIDEDLY BETTER THIS WEEK 


(Chicago costs and credits, first two days of the week) 


Price changes on live hogs and 


pork worked two ways on cutting 
values. Light hogs moved a long way 
toward the positive side and medium 
weights a little, while heavy hogs 
plunged further into the minus side 
of the value ledger. 


This test is computed for illustrative 
purposes only. Each packer should 
figure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
values reported here are based on the 
available Chicago market figures for 
the first two days of the week. 








——180-220 lbs.—— ——220-240 lbs. ——240-270 lbs. 
Value Value Value 
Pet. Price per perecwt. Pet. Price per per cwt. Pet. Price per per cwt. 
live per cwt. fin. live r  cwt. fin. live per t 


wt. wt. 
Skinned hams 12.7 52.1 $6.63 $ 9.52 12.7 


PROTON. sacicc cose 5.7 34.2 1.95 2.76 5.6 
Boston butts .. 4.2 36.1 1.53 2.19 4 1 
Loins (blade in)..10.1 51.4 5.19 7.50 9.8 

















DOR CO 2006s 200 --- $15.30 $21.97 mS 
Bellies, 8. P. ....11.0 50.3 5.53 7.94 9.5 
Beliies, D. B. ...< 2. ° wee se 2.1 
Pat DOCKS ..0 cise ein. ozs oe 3.2 
TOWNE kis:0 « ceeeee 1.7 16.2 -29 41 1.7 
Raw leaf .......- 2.3 15.7 .36 50 2.2 
P.S. lard, rd. wt.. 14. 9 15.3 2.29 3.2 13.4 
Fat cuts and lard... ... $ 847 $12.14 me 
Spareribs ........ 1.6 47.1 75 1.08 1.6 
Reg. trimmings .. 3.3 17.6 .58 83 3.1 
Feet, tails, etc... 2.0 27 39 2.0 
Offal & miscl. ...... won .75 1.08 as 
TOTAL YIELD 
& VALUE ....69.5 ... $26.12 $387.50 71.0 
Per 
ewt. 1 
alive 
Cont: 06: BOGR assicacscsscexs $24.32 Per ewt 
Condemnation loss ........ 13 fin 
Handling and overhead.... 2.06 yield 
TOTAL COST PER OWT. $28.51 51 $38.04 
TOTAL: VABUN ac csivesss 12 37.50 
Cutting margin ........ a "39 —$ .54 
Margin last week ...... — 1.35 — 1.91 


ewt, fin. 
bs. alive yield wt. lbs. alive yield 
A 6 $ 9.18 1 50.5 $ 6.57 $ 9.23 
33.1 1.85 2. 57 28.3 1.53 2.17 
31.6 1.30 re 82 


1,28 1.77 
45.2 4.43 6.28 


$4.5 3831 4.72 
$14.13 $19.85 $12.69 $17.89 
1.6 87 


a 

~ 

a 

g 

Craw 

at 
a 
— 
~ 





























47.1 4.47 6.35 4.0 41.8 7 2. 

28.4 .60 86 8.6 28.4 2.44 3.36 
10.4 33 AT 4.6 10.8 50 .68 
16.2 -28 42 1.9 16.2 B81 44 

15.7 35 49 2.2 15.7 35 4 
15. 2.05 2.87 11.6 15.3 1.77 2.43 
..- $8.08 $11.46 -- $7.04 $ 9.77 
33.6 54 .79 1.6 26.6 46 .59 
17.6 55 .74 2.9 17.6 51 72 
2 38 2.0 ee 27 .88 
75 1.06 75 1.05 
«-+ $24.32 $34.28 71.5 ... $21.68 $80.40 

Per Per id 
ewt. eS 
alive alive wen 

$23.88 Per cwt $23.07 Per ewt 

13 fin 18 n. 
1.82 yield 1.66 yield 

$25.83 $36.38 $24.86 $34.7 
24.32 34.28 21.68 30.40 
—$1.51 —$2.10 —$3.18 —$4.37 
—1. — 2.7 — 2.86 — 3.91 
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137,000 pounds a year earlier. 

Processing of both beef and pork 
increased, the volume of the former 
rising to 19,759,000 Ibs. from 16,- 
465,000 Ibs. last year. The total 
amount of pork increased to 440,- 
074,000 lbs. from 432,375,000 Ibs. 
despite smaller production of the raw 
meat this year. 

Preparation of sausage room prod- 
ucts this year totaled 142,501,000 Ibs. 
as against 136,350,000 Ibs. in the 
corresponding four weeks of 1953. 
The volume of steaks, chops and 
roasts, on the other hand, declined to 
46,625,000 Ibs. compared with 51,- 
950,000 Ibs. last year. 

Processors sliced a total of 58,068,- 
000 Ibs. of bacon for a 2,000,000-lb. 
increase over 55,880,000 Ibs. a year 
ago. With lard prices about 50 per 
cent higher than last year, renderers 
produced a total 117,039,000 Ibs. of 





MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
os UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
N THE 


May 2 THROUGH MAY 29, 19 








ro 


Pounds Siicing finished product 


Consumer 
packages 
stitutional or shelf 
sizes sizes 
(3 Ibs. (under 
or over) 8 lbs.) 
Luncheon meat ........ 12,165,000 14 -_ 000 
226,000 


Canned hams ......... 13,059,000 
Corned beef hash....... i 


87,000 4,460,000 
Chili con carne 


468,000 3,342,000 


CNNRE  ckivsbavine ss 63,000 4,382,000 
Franks, wieners in brine 5,000 150,000 
DUE TE \eccnnctecs . shacine 783,000 
Other potted or deviled 

meat food products.. 3,000 3,284,000 
TOGOOND babi doa 65 « <6 cas 145,000 1,596,000 
Sliced dried beef....... 18,000 359,000 
EALVOR QUOGRCE 60:50:00 cae fl tien aad 217 "000 
Meat stew (all product) 6,000 3,177,000 


Spaghetti meat products 94,000 4,543,000 
Tongue (other than 
| errr 96,000 102,000 
Vinegar pickled products 501,000 
Bulk sausage ......... 
Hamburger, roasted or 
cured beef, meat 


S65 ‘QtGvy.. fica 2, 
ria ad kanes Cievune 893,000 40,763,000 
Sausage in oil......... 263,000 215,000 
BEM n0ns nde <s4ese ences 1,000 509,000 
DOE Coateassasideds Beaute 245,000 
SOT Ee eee 26,000 19,000 


All other meat with 
meat and/or meat by- 
+e ia 2 or 


000 6,266,000 
ress than 20%.. 221,000 16,271,900 
PORED * in dscusseghubn cron + 128,424; 000 109,396,000 











lard compared with 104,419,000 Ibs. 
a year earlier. 

In meat and meat food products 
canning, the total volume of prod- 
ucts declined to 28,424,000 Ibs. in 
the 3-lb. and over sized containers 
and 109,396,000 Ibs. in the under 
3-Ib. cans from 29,736,000 and 119,- 
849,000 Ibs., respectively, in the cor- 
responding period, last year. 

Another significant gain in canning 
was the rise in the amount of luncheon 
meat to 14,075,000 Ibs. in the smaller 
cans compared with 12,165,000 Ibs. 
put up in the larger containers. Last 
year's figures were 9,625,000 Ibs. and 
12,329,000 Ibs. in the same order. 
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HOLLENBACH 


SUMMER 
SAUSAGE 


gives your regular line 
a year round sales boost 
























"Save “mat 
eeceocce peice eeccece 
Give your present line an extra sales 
appeal by putting our 72 years of 
experience and reputation to work 
for you . . . through the fast-selling 
4 


¢ THEURINGER CERVELAT 
© B.C. Salami 

© Goteberg Cervelat 

© Pepperoni 

¢ Genoa 

© Capocollo 

© Cooked Salami 

e B.C. Dry Cervelat 

© Manhattan Short Cervelat 


Chas. Hollenbach does not sell retail 
so you will not be competing with 
Hollenbach . . . Hollenbach prestige 
will help sell your entire line! Write 
today for detailed particulars. 


cH. 
LLENBA 
CHAS. Hey oldest ate 
a ange 
we of dry $8" om 
countty * *\981 


ded '% 
° 






CHAS. 
HOLLENBACH 


inc. 


2653 OGDEN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


Telephone: LAwndale 1-2500 
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Meat Production Declines 5% After 
Rise Following Holiday Week 


RODUCTION of meat under fed- 
eral inspection for the week ended 
June 19 was down again following the 
previous week’s spurt after the brief 
holiday week. Output for the period 
totaled 330,000,000 Ibs. for a 5 per 


the drop in cattle average weights. 
Production of beef at 179,100,000 
lbs. was about 5 per cent under the 
190,200,000 Ibs. the previous week 
and slightly less than the 182,200,- 
000 Ibs. produced in the same week 





Beef 
Week Ended Number Prod. 





ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 


Week ended June 19, 1954, with comparisons 


Veal 
Number Prod. 


June 19, 1954 ... 345 179.1 143 18.9 
June 12, 1954 ... 365 190.2 140 18.2 
June 20, 1953 ... 338 182.2 133 17.4 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS (LBS.) 


attle Calves 
Week Ended Live Dressed Live Dressed 
June 19, 1954 .. 950 519 240 132 
June 12, 1954 .. 955 521 235 130 
June 20, 1953 .. 963 539 232 131 


Pork Lamb and Total 
(excl. lard) Mutton Meat 
Number Prod. Number Prod. Prod. 
776 121.0 261 11.2 330 
828 128.2 277 12.2 349 
828 123.7 246 10.3 334 
LARD PROD. 
Sheep and Per Total 
Hogs Lambs 100 mil, 
Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. lbs. 
275 156 88 43 14.2 30.3 
273 155 90 44 i. 32.3 
264 149 88 42 14.1 30.8 











cent decrease from 349,000,000 Ibs. 
the week before and 1 per cent under 
the 334,000,000 Ibs. produced in the 
corresponding week of last year. 
The lighter average weights of cat- 
tle slaughtered and the smaller kill of 
hogs were the main factors in the 
smaller output of meat compared with 
last year. The heavier average hog 
weights helped somewhat to offset 


of 1953 despite this year’s larger 
cattle kill. 

Output of veal at 18,900,000 Ibs. 
increased about 500,000 Ib: over the 
previous week and compared with 
17,400,000 Ibs. in the same week of 
1953. 

Production of pork at 121,000,000 
Ibs. was down about 5 per cent from 
128,200,000 Ibs. the week before and 





BLACK HAWK 


MEATS 


FROM THE LAND O'CORN 


ARUMIx 


THE MARK OF 


QUALITY 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FOOD SEASONINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR THE PACKING INDUSTRY 


AROMIX CORPORATION 


1401-15 W. Hubbard St e 





Chicego 22, iit. 


MOnroe 6-0970-1 
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showed a small drop from 123,700,- 
000 Ibs. produced a year earlier. Out- 
put of lard declined 2,000,000 Ibs. to 
30,300,000 Ibs. from the preceding 
week and was about 500,000 Ibs. less 
than a year ago. 

The output of lamb and mutton at 
11,200,000 Ibs. compared with 12,- 
200,000 Ibs. the week before and was 
in proportion to the smaller kill of 
the animals. Production of the meat 
a year ago was 10,300,000 Ibs. 


April Meat Output Dips 
Below March, Year Earlier 

Production of meat at commercial 
slaughter plants in the United States 
in April totaled 1,820,000,000 Ibs. ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board. 
This was 10 per cent less than the 
2,021,000,000 Ibs. produced in March 
and 2 per cent less than the 1,863,- 
000,000 Ibs. in April last year. Pro- 
duction in federally-inspected plants 
and in retail and wholesale establish- 
ments is included in the above totals, 
but not farm slaughter. 

Beef production in April was 990,- 
000,000 Ibs., for a 7 per cent drop 
from 1,069,000,000 Ibs. produced in 
March and only a trifle less than the 
991,000,000 Ibs. produced in the 
same month last year. Output of veal 
totaled 111,000,000 Ibs., 8 per cent 
under the March production of 121,- 
000,000 Ibs., but 9 per cent above 
April, 1953 production of 102,000,- 
000 Ibs. 

April hog slaughter resulted in 661,- 
000,000 lbs. of pork, or 14 per cent 
less than the 770,000,000 Ibs. in 
March and 7 per cent less than the 
714,000,000 Ibs. of pork produced in 
April, 1953. April hogs averaged 242 
Ibs. in weight compared with 230 
Ibs. last year. Lard production in 
April amounted to 153,000,000 Ibs. 
compared with 174,000,000 Ibs. in 
both March this year and April last 
year. Lard yield per 100 lbs. of live 
hog was 13.4 compared with 13.8 Ibs. 
last year. 

Lamb and mutton production in 
April totaled 58,000,000 Ibs. for a 5 
per cent decline from 61,000,000 Ibs. 
in March, but was about equal to last 
years April output. 


Canned Chicken Exports 

United States exports of canned 
chicken last year increased about 43 
per cent to 2,342,000 Ibs. from 1,- 
632,000 Ibs. the year before, but were 
about 48 per cent less than the 1946- 
50 average of 3,488,000 lIbs., the 
Foreign Agricultural Service has dis- 


closed. Most of last year’s canned 
chicken, 2,139,000 Ibs., went to 
Canada. 
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your 
guide to 
machinery, 

/ equipment, 
tools and 


EN supplies 






THESCO 
Since 8A 


CUBE STEAK TENDERATOR . . 
features. See Page 36. 
SHROUD CLOTHS . . . made of specially woven muslin. 
See Page 10. 

CUTTING TABLES and TOPS . . 


. with patented exclusive 


- hard maple strips on 


edge for long life. See Page 15. 
KNIFE SHARPENERS . . . electric, Multi-Oilstone, oil and 
water stones. See Page 39. 


AUTOMATIC GAS BURNERS. . 
heat. See Page 1. 
MIXING PANS. . . Stainless steel or tinned. See Page 29. 
DRUMS . . . Stainless steel or galvanized. See Pages 5 
and 18. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF CATALOG 
No. 953-W 


Suppliers to Meat Processors for Four Generations 


. convert to gas for quick 


ean oe 


eT 


<7 THe C. Scumiot Company 
; 1712 JOHN STREET Se. 14, ahead 

















MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, 


G.8. 


Packinghouse Engineer and Consultant 


1512 WALNUT STREET 
TEL.: PENNYPACKER 5-4722 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 















Stainless Steel Equipment 
to fit every Packer 
requirement! 


We invite you to put our 33 years’ experience to 


lems .. . effectively and economically! We are 
specialists in all packinghouse equipment including 
single, double and triple conveyors. 


Telephone: SO 8-4680 


EMERSON SACK WARNER CORP. 


150 DORCHESTER AVENUE * 


work in helping you solve your production prob- 


SO. BOSTON 27, MASS. 
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How to cut 
Cleaning |\Costs 
to | the bone 











Razor-sharp in content, this FREE guide will show you 
how to trim waste from your sanitation and maintenance 
costs, Among its 40 illustrated and fact-packed pages are 
the answers to... 


¢ setting up a cleaning program 


e el fy beh 


g walls faster 





¢ batch-cleaning 500 trolleys an hour 

¢ easier and faster hog scalding 

¢ removing lime scale and rust from equipment 

¢ speedier cleaning with a steam-detergent gun 

¢ chemical sanitation that cuts spoilage 

¢ general plant and equipment maintenance 
And there’s much more, too. You’ve got to read it to 
believe so much handy information could be put in be- 
tween the covers of one booklet. Get your copy today by 
writing: Oakite Products, Inc, 20A Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. Of course, there’s no obligation. 

annie INDUSTRIAL CLeay, 


OAKITE 


MO, US Pal, OFF ct 
“47a R tag 4 ek av 











METHODS * © 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 
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Meat and supplies 





CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Native steers June 22, 1954 
Prime, 600/700 ......38%@39 
Choice, 500/700 ......374%@38 

















Choice, 700/800 37 @3T% 

Good, 700/800 .... 6 @36% 
Commercial cows .. i 26 
Can. & cut, cows . ee 
Balls Li pvsceussn . + -251%4 @26 

STEER BEEF . curs 

Prime: 

Hindquarter .......... 51.0@52.0 

Forequarter 0 

Bound wcvsunes 


Trimmed full lo 
Regular chuck 
Foreshank .... 


Short “plate “RGAE 5.0 
Flanks (rough) ........ 
Choice: 

Hindquarter 
Forequarter P 
| Ee ee eee 
Trimmed full loin ....68. 
Regular chuck ........ R. 
Foreshank 
Brisket 
Rib 


Short “plate Sas 
Flanks (rough) 
tood: 

Round 


Bris 
Rib 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 


3/dn, range cows (frozen)...57@60 
3/4 range cows (frozen)..... 63@65 
4/5 range cows (frozen)..... 70@75 
5/up range cows (frozen)...85@90 
Bulls, 5/up (frozen)......... 85@90 
BEEF HAM SETS 
ON ss Sande Con ale tives eos 42n 
eo OE CE EE 42n 
DUCED A vevewivivevescces 38%n 


BEEF patent 
Tengnes, We. 1 ccccce 
Hearts, regular ......... 
Livers, selected ........ 28° 
Livers, regular .........20 
Tripe, scalded 
Tripe, cooked 
Bee, BONNE, << bcceees 
Lips, unscalded ......... 
Lungs 
Melts 
Udders 


FANCY MEATS 


(1.e.1. prices) 
Beef tongues, corned ...33 @40 





Veal breads, under 12 02.50 @55 
it eee 90 @95 
Calf tongues, 1/down...24 @30 
Ox tails, under % Ib.... 8 @10 
NOR Gv Ges vsicccu<ess 12 @13 
WHOLESALE SMOKED 
MEATS 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 
Da |, eee 61 @63% 


Hams, skinned, 14/16 lbs. 
ready-to-eat. wrapped.64 @66 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
WERDOUE © s56 Fact emites ss 5814 @60% 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 lbs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped.61 @63 
Bacon, fancy, trimmed, 

brisket off, 8/10 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped..64 @65 
Bacon, fancy square cut, 

seedless, 2/14% Ibs., 

wrapped +c Mees haa 56 @60 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-Ib. 
open-faced layers ....65 @68 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 






(Carcass) 

l.e.1. prices) 
Prime, 80/110 ........ 8 yee 39.00 
Prime, 110/150 ...... 38.00 


Choice, 50/80 ........ 
Choice, 80/110 ....... 
Choice, 110/150 ...... 2§ 
co A 
ee 30. 
Geog, 120/160... 2 8 
Commercial, all wts... 


24.00@ 99. 00 


CARCASS MUTTON 
(Le.1. prices) 

Choice, 70/down ...-.es« 18%@1 

GOON FOPeO OE eis ec ccscce eGgl 





prices 


CARCASS LAMB 

(1.e.1. prices) 
Prime, 30/40 
Prime, 40/50 
Choice, 30/40 
Choice, 40/50 . 
Good, 40/50 ........ 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 
FRESH 





Pork trim., reg. 40% 
bbl 


RRS Pret re 20 
Pork trim., guar. 50% 
Ee ee 2214 @23 
Pork er -, 80% lean, 
Pile wena he eoreee 34 @35 
Pork trim., 95% lean, 
PETS At 50 
Pork cheek meat, trmd., 
RE eae 32 
ok head meat ....... 28 


C.C. cow meat. bbl 82 
Bull meat, bon'ls. bbis, . 34% @35 
Beef trimmings, 75/85, 





PE ARS 24 @24% 
85/ 
Bon'’ls chucks, bbls. ...314%4@32 


Beef, cheek meat, trmd., 
BRIS. coscsccciscccccce @25 
Reef head meat. bbls. ..20 @21 
Shank meat, bbls. ...... 
Veal trim., bon’ls, bbls..284%4@29 
FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


(1.e.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 10/14....54 esi 
Hams, skinned, 14/16. 
Pork loins, regular ..... 3 
Pork loin, boneless, 
100’s 


ph aiaiataineeuctGiten -60 @62 
— under 16 Ibs., 

Phe vw Ae cegre ene 133 @35 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs., loose.. 37 


Pienics, 6/8 lbs., loose..34 @34% 
oes ey Beer ree 14 @14% 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs...38 @39 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10’s.78 @83 


Neck bones, bbls. ...... 14 
Brains, 10’s ...... wads 16 
WAG; GOR. ois ctsianses 14 
Snouts, lean in, 100's.... 11 
Peet, 6.6., GEE ccdcécace 6% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(l.c.1. prices quoted to manu- 
facturers of sausage) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 

Bae Is. ccdnccccesare 55@ 65 
Domestic rounds, over 

1% in., 140 pack .... 75@1.10 
Export rounds, wide, 

over 1% in. .........1,35@1.65 
Export rounds, medium, 

1%@1 «+. 85@1.10 
ae rounds, “narrow, 

1% in. under wooo ee 01.00@1.25 
No. 1 weas., 24 in. up. 12@ 14 
No. 1 weas., 22 in. up. 9@ 12 
No. 2 weasands .. 7@ 10 
Middles, sew., 1%/2 in. 90@1.25 
Middles, select, pone 

in. 





1.25@1.65 
% @2% oeccee eel. 95@2.25 
Middles, extra select, 
2% in. & up........2.75@3.25 
Beef bungs, exp., No. + . 2@ 32 


Beef bungs, domestic ... 18@ 24 
Dried or salt, bladders, piece: 
8-10 in. wide, flat ... 7@ 138 
10-12 in. wide, flat ... 9@ 15 
12-15 in. wide, fint ... 17@ 24 
Pork Casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 
mm. & dM. .....006 
Narrow, mediums, 


-3.90@4.25 


29@32 mm. ........3.65@4.15 
Medium, 32@285 mimn...2.74h@3.10 
Spec. med., 35@38 mm. 1 80@2. 4 
Export bungs. 34 in. cut 483@ 
Large prime bungs, 

96. tm. CBC. cccsccces - 27@ 40 
Medium prime “bungs, 

84 in. cut .......... 23@ 30 
Small prime bungs vee saa 19 
a 1 per set, 


Ot nadeade need 4 5 70 

Sheep. Casings (per “hank): 
EERIE AEF 4.00@4.T5 
34728 on. eescecesccsrnee 
(Se «. -4.00@4.50 
20/22 mm. ...........3.00@3.25 
18/20 mm. ...........1.08@2.25 


TO/AS WN. s cvccsascces 1.25@1.50 


DRY SAUSAGE 
(Le.l. prices) 
Cervelat, ch. hog bungs. 928@ 95 
Thuringer ........sse00+- 47@ 51 
PORE cewcecvseccctcess Sa 
Holsteiner .............. 77@ 79 
i tie ND hav accene we S8@ 88 
Genoa style salami, ch.. 97@ 99 
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Pork 
Pork § 
Frank: 
Frank: 
Bologt 
Bolog! 
Smoke 
New | 
Souse 
Polish 
Pickle 
Olive 
Peppe 
Smoki 
Smok: 











20 
@23 
@35 

50 


32 
28 


82 
@35 
@24% 

28 
@32 
@25 
@21 

84 
@29 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(1.c.1. prices) 





SEEDS AND HERBS 
(1.¢.1. prices) 





New! Improved! 









“FAMCO" 





16,000 LINKS PER HOUR WITH “FAMCO"! 


AUTOMATIC 
SAUSAGE LINKER 


Speed up your sausage production... 


Pork sausage, hog cas...42% round 
Pork sausage, sheep cas. .51%4 @53 Caraway seed — for a 2 
Frankfurters, sheep cas..52 @53 Contes seed ..... 2 31 
Frankfurters, skinless ..4144@42% Mustard seed, 
Bologna (ring) ......... 39% @45 FANCY ..ceseeees 23 
Bologna, artificial cas...35%@36%4 Yellow American.. zt ui 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.40%@46% Oregano -- sn. .0s 3t 
New Eng. lunch. spec...65 @71 Natural No. 1... 13 19 
MU pi cceauncicee came ve 36% Marjoram, French. 40 4 
Polish sausage, smoked..48 @61 Sage, Dalmatian, 
Pickle & Pimiento loaf.35%@41% No. 1 .....ee00e 53 61 
Olive loaf ..............86% @44% 
Weer’ WAR cccccs wneaen 42 @61% 
Smokie snacks .......... 53% CURING ey 
Smokie links .......... " 
= Nitrite of soda, in 400-lb 
bbls., del. or ie Chg0.. - $10.06 
Saltpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. 
SPICES Bbl. refined gran, ......... 11.38 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., Small erystals ...........- 14, 
(bales) ——. Medium crystals ........- 15.40 
> g 
While Cf Oe ee rece csnas 
Allspice, prime ..... 69 7 Pure rfd., powdered nitrate 
_Resifted kee ae 73 81 OF BOER oo cies vccnecitecsnces 6.25 
Chili Powder 47 Salt, in min. car. of 45,000 
Chili PU Nccéedace xe 47 Ibs. only, paper sacked, 
Cloves, Zanzibar ... 73 79 f.o.b. Chgo.: Gran. (ton).. 28.00 
Ginger, Jam., unbl... 41 47 Rock, per ton in 100-Ib. 
Mace, funey, Banda. ., 1.80 bags, f.o.b. warehouse, 

West Indies ...... 1.52 Chicago ....... eoccceces 26.00 

East Indies ...... * 1.69 Sugar— 

— flour, fancy. .. 37 Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y. 6.15 
E seneeietpnss oe 33 Refined standard cane gran., 

Ww a India Nutmeg. .. 50 WAGES .ccccccccsccsccccce 8.65 

Paprika, Spanish ... .. 51 Packers, curing sugar, 100-lb. 

Pepper, Cayenne .... .. 54 bags. f.c.b. Reserve, La., 

i es was occ ae AR Tee BGG: on cep sctucnteesece 8.10 
Pepper, Packers .... 81 90 Dextrose, per cwt. 
arr OF 73 Cerelose. Reg. $53........ 7.40 
Black Lampong .... 64 73 Ex-Whse. Chicago ........ 7.50 








PACIFIC 


Los Angeles 





FRESH BEEF (Carcass) June 22 
STEER 
Choice: 
Tey IMS oc veccenus $40.00@41.00 
COD TOO: TRG: 505 5% <0 ceed 39.00@40.59 
Good: 
500-600 Ibs. 37.00@39.00 
600-700 Ibs. 35.00@38.00 
Commercial: 
Oe GE wank cidases 34.00@36.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts.... 25.00@27.00 
Utility, all wts......... 24.00@26.00 
FRESH CALF (Skin-Off) 
Choice: 
200 Ibs. down ........ 39.00@41.00 
Good: 


200 lbs. down ........ 37.00@40.00 


ag ned LAMB (Carcass): 


POs 50. Se ae 47.00@49.00 
in fe SE rr 44.00@46.00 
Choice: 

SE Ue sin kas ee Seeds 47.00@49.00 
2 A SPR ry ea 44.00@46.00 
GONG. GET Wt. vec ccvex 44.00@46.00 


MUTTON (EWE): 


Choice, 70 Ibs. down.... 16.00@18.00 
Good, 70 Ibs. down..... 16.00@18.00 


FRESH PORK CARCASSES 


(Packer Style) 


80-120 Ibs. ....cccceee None quoted 
CO Ne re 42.00@43.00 
LOINS: 

eT an ae ca netieee 50.00@57.00 
Ee Ds ik nbis vee cane 50.00@57.00 

12-16 Ibs. ......-+--06- 50.00@57.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: (Smoked) 
PICNICS: 

4-8 Ibs. ...............38.00@44.00 
HAMS, Skinned: 

py eee eer oe -00@63.00 

WOR: TR), 65s. i50'0 0:0,0.6/0-05 8.00@61.00 
BACON, ‘‘Dry Cure’’ No. 1: 





6- 8 Ibs. 62.00@71.00 

8-10 Ibs. 60.00@69.00 

10-12 Ibs. ............. 58.00@65.00 
LARD, Refined: 

1-Ib. cartons .......... 22.00@23.00 


50-lb. cartons and cans. 


19.75 @22.25 
Tierces 19. 


00@21.75 


San Francisco 


June 22 


$41.00@43.00 
40.00@41.00 


39.00@40.00 
38.00@39.00 


34.00@37.00 
27.00@32.00 
24. 00@ 28.00 
(Skin-Off) 

36.00@38.00 
34.00@38.00 


46.00@47.00 
44.00@46.00 


46.00@47.00 
44.00@46.00 
40.00@ 44.00 


None quoted 
None quoted 


(Shipper serie) 
42.00@44 
40.00@ 42. rd 


60.00@ 62.00 
58.00@60.00 
56.00@58.00 


(Smoked) 
44.00@48.00 


62.00@66.00 
60.00@ 64.00 


70.00@75.00 
65.00@72.00 
None quoted 


23.00@ 24.00 
21.00@ 23.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


No. Portland 
June 22 


$39.00@41.50 
39.00@41.00 


38.00@ 40.00 
37.00@39.00 
35.00@38.00 
25.00@ 30.00 
24.00@ 27.00 
(Skin-Off) 
38.00@ 41.00 
37.00@40.00 


45.00@48.00 
None quoted 


45.00@48.09 
None quoted 
42.00@46.00 


15.00@18.00 
15.00@18.00 


(Shipper Style) 
None quoted 
39.00@41.00 


60.00@ 63.00 
59.00@63.00 
57.00@61.00 


(Smoked) 
43.00@47.00 


61.00@65.00 
59.00@63.00 


70.00@75.00 
65.00@70.00 
62.00@68.00 


21.50@23.50 
None quoted 
21.00@23.00 











Canadian Boneless Meats 


E. J. COYLE & COMPANY 
901 ROYAL BANK BUILDING, WINNIPEG 





JUNE 26, 1954 











The Meng oil automate sausage _ my! nate. Ibs. - 
sausage per re... and every hour y to ha 
and get 2 ee Many built-in economies. Write Serctisi tails! 


CAPACITY 3” to 7” LINKS 
3 to 7-inch lengths, in- 3/2” length—!8,000 links per hour 
crements of 4”... 4 ” length—15,360 links per heur 
any dia. from %” to 5 ” length—!2. 2'480 links per hour 
134” in natural casings. t length—10,560 links per heur 





ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 


FAMCO DIVISION 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 21, PENNSYLVANIA 











THE RM CIRCULATING SYSTEM 
BLOWS UPWARD 























ry yy Fe 
: Keeps =~ ‘ 
| DAyh boxes x i 
' dry ’ atl! 
| and . 





free from odors. 


XY NOL 
a ELECTRIC COMPANY 


3089 River Road River Grove, Ill. 


























“STRING-A-WAY” does it mechanically 


De-strings 900 pounds of 
linked sausage in an hour 
without “whipping” by 
hand. 
SAVES LABOR — 
SAVES TIME — 
SAVES MONEY. 


Easy to operate. 
Details on request. 


THE E. KAHN'S SONS CO. 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
Kirby 4000 
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1s 
CAINCO 
Seasoutuge 


FOR ¥ TASTIER PRODUCTS! 


¢ PEPPED-UP SALES! 
v BIGGER PROFITS! 


CAINCO SEASONINGS ARE DESIGNED 
TO SATISFY . whether you prefer 
soluble or natural spice seasonings a single 
test will convince you that CAINCO SEA- 
SONINGS are the seasonings you have 
been looking for . . . and that CAINCO 


is the answer to your seasoning problems! 


CAINCO Soluble Seasonings are proven 
sales builders. They prove it every day 
for leading sausage manufacturers by giv- 
ing their sausage, loaves and specialty 
products a taste appeal that pays big divi- 
dends . . . and assures absolute uniformity 
throughout the run and batch after batch! 


CAINCO Natural Spices are perfectly 
blended to suit your most discriminating 
requirements . .. are designed to give your 
products a quality appeal that wins new 
customers and invites those “sales repeats” 
that spell real profits! 


We hope you will give us the opportunity 
of showing you what a difference CAINCO 
can make in your products ... and your 
profits. Write or phone us today! 


Write for more detailed information! 





CAINCO, INC. 











222-224 WEST KINZIE STREET 


ILLINOIS 
Telephone: SUperior 7-3611 


CHICAGO 10, 








CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1954 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
hy Me 50%en 5014n 
eee 50%n 50%n 
IB/TE) Sean 50%n 50%n 
NEG 6 ba cine 49%n 49%n 
ly re 48n 48n 
BB/MD sv vccee 43n 42%n 
20/22 cece 39%n 39n 
SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
We sxeaee 53n 53n 
A SEO 53 53 
14/16 ......52 52 
ere 50% 5014 
Seer 451% 45n 
yt eee 41% @42 41%n 
,g 40 In 
24/26 ......36% 361gn 
BGO. cecves 36 36n 
25/up, 2’s in 33% 33n 
PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
hh Be 36% 36%4n 
OF-6 Skee 34 34 
i ee 2914 2914n 
OPTS cocees aoe 26%n 
tt 26% n 
8/up, 2’s in eo 2634 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Fresh or Frozen ng 
Square Jowls ..25a 
Jowl Butts ....184@18% ion 
Bn MEE cccccreun's Cne 18n 





BELLIES 
(Square Cut) 

Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
51n 
51n 
45 
41% 
38a 


7 37 
35% @35% 35% @35% 


GR. AMN. D. 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
18/20 ..0cs. 2444n 30n 
; ere 241% 30a 
| er 24 23%a 
DEED cccces 22% 23 
Gee cwesee 21% 19 
Cee 18% 18% 
FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
88 Se ac 124n 11%n 
Re 124n 11%n 
are 124%n 12 
OO) eee 13 12b 
: 13n 12%b 
| SRT 13n 13% 
REINO 00 sk5s 13n 13% 
po ere 13n 13% 


BARRELED PORK 

Clear Fat Back 
k Gl .. &.% 33n 
EE 33n 
40/50..... 37n 80/100..... 33n 
36 ls nae 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1954 
Open High Low Close 
July 15.65 15.65 15.30 15.40 


% 
Spt. 14.12% 14.12% 13.90 14.02%%4a 
Oct. 13.40 13.45 13.30 “= 


Nov. 12.65 12.65 12.55 12.57% 
Dec. 12.70 12.80 12.70 12.75a 
Sales: 7,960,000 Ibs. 
Open interest, at close Thurs., 
June 17th: July 684, Sept. 725, Oct, 
328, Nov. 256, and Dec. 145 lots, 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1954 
July 15.50 15.85 15.50 15.80 
-62 


Spt. 14. Co 14.32% 14.10 14.27% 
-17 


Oct. 13. 421% 13.60 13.4214 13.57% 
Nov, 12.67% 12.72% 12.67% 12.70 
Dec. 12.87% 12.87% 12.85 12.87%a 
Sales: 8,160,000 lbs. 
Open interest, at close Fri., June 
18th: July 680, Sept. 728, Oct. 331, 
Nov. 251, and Dee. 146 lots. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1954 
July 15.90 16.20 15.75 15.75b 
-95 


Spt. 14.35 14.52%, 14.25 14.2 
25 

Oct. 13.65 13. 90 13. phy) 13. 60a 
Nov. 2.75 2 12.57% 
Dec. 12.85 12. 87% 12 270 12: 70 

Sales: 18,880,000 Ibs. 

Open interest, at close Mon., 
June 21st: July 695, Sept. 722, Oct. 
339, Nov. 260, and Dec. 148 lots. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1954 


July 15.85 16.05 15.70 15.95b 
4.27% 14.50 14.25 14.47%b 
13.72% 13.50 13.70 
12.67% 12.42% 12.65 
Dee. 12.80 12.65 12.77% 

Sales: 9,480,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues., 
June 22nd: July 703, Sept. 733, 
Oct, 342, Nov. 264, and Dec, 151 
lots. 





THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1954 
July et 3 16.37% 16.05 16.1744a 


Spt. 14. 50” Ta 72% 14.42% 14.47% 
-50 


4 13.60 13. 60 
4 12.60 12.65 
"12. 75 12.82%a 
Ss: 1 000, 000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Wed., June 
23rd: July 743. Sept. 738, Oct. 346, 





Nov. 272, and Dec. 155 lots. 


CANADIAN KILL 

In its report on May, 
1954 slaughter of livestock 
in inspected plants in Can- 
ada, the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives 
the average dressed weight 
of hogs at 165.5 lbs.; cattle, 
503.5 Ibs.; calves, 103.1 
Ibs.; and sheep and lambs, 
46.5 lbs. These weights 
compare with 162.8, 518.3, 
99.9 and 48.4 lbs., respec- 
tively, in May, a year ear- 
lier. The number of live- 
stock slaughtered in the two 
months were: 





May May 

1954 1953 
| Bree 126,752 105,168 
Calves .. +++ 93,682 84, 
Hogs 350,751 367,850 
Sheep ... 11,363 8,308 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 
GG Sd cidswcdeccnhkastu $19.50 
Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 


LO THEO. bt isccsics 9.50 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 

CHMURED * ccnssweeceeemepeke 20.50 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 

£:0.D. ORICAZO ccc ccccsens 20.5 
VetG TRAKOB. a o5is-us/vascioncvces 22.25 


Neutral tierces, f.o.b. Crgo.. 22.25 


Standard shortening* N. & 8S. 22.50 
Hydrogenated shortening, 


N. & B. n.cccccccccccccece 23.75 


*Delivered. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 
P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Tierces Loose Leaf 


June 18..16.25n 14.50a 15.50n 
June 19..16.25n 14.50n 15.50n 
2 15 





June 21..17.00n 16.25n 
June ‘ a 00n 16.25n 
June .00n 16.25n 





June 3417-23 25n 15.6244n16.62'%4n 
a—asked, b_ bid. n—nominal. 


, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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MARKET PRICES 





NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


June 22, 1954 


Per Cwt 

Western 
Prime, 600/800 $43.00@45.00 
Prime, 800/900 42.00@43.00 





Choice, 600/800 38.50@40.60 


Choice, 800/900 ...... 38.00@39.00 
Good, 500/700 ....... 37.00@38.00 
Steer, commercial .... 32.00@34.00 
Oow, commercial ..... 29.00 
Cow, utility ......... 24. 00@28.00 
BEEF CUTS 
Prime: Cit 
Hindatrs., 600/800... 53.0@ ho, 0 
Hindqtrs, 800/900... po 0@ 53.0 
Rounds, flank off..... 8.0@ 49.0 
Rounds, diamond ‘ia 
aw OB) in 60. cscict ive 49.0@ 50.0 
Short loins, untrim... 70.0@ 82.0 
Short loins, CHEMI. . oe 85.0@112.0 
BEE stccasekaheas « 16.0@ 17.0 
Ribs (7 bone cut).... 56.0@ 62.0 
Arm chucks ......0. 35.0@ 36.0 
WRIROON  aviasecce es cece 28.0@ 30.0 
REE. ccs wesiseaea’ 17.0@ 18.0 


Forequarters (Kosher) 38.0@ 40.0 
Arm chucks (Kosher) 39.0@ 40.0 
Briskets (Kosher) . 29.0@ 30.0 
Choice: 

Hindgtrs., 600/800.... 51.0@55.0 
Hindqtrs., 800/900.... 49.0@50.0 
Rounds, flank off .... 47.0@48.0 
Rounds, Diamond, bone 

| eae 48.0@50.0 
Short loins, untrim.... 65.0@74.0 
Short loins, trim...... 78.0@94.0 


NU 54s 9646-00 x0 00.0 16.0@17.0 
Ribs (7 bone cut)..... 52.0@57.0 
Arm chucks .......... 32.0@35.0 
Dy SP er: 28.0@30.0 
1 ie eee PCr 17.0@18.0 


Forequarters (Kosher). 
Arm chucks (Kosher). 
Briskets (Kosher) .... 


35.0@38.0 
35.0@39.0 
29.0@39.0 


FANCY MEATS 
(1.c.1. prices) 






Cwt. 
V ar breads, under 6 oz. $55.00 
ae a ere 51.00@! y+ 
120s. up .. a 
Beef livers, selec . 82. mais ‘00 
Beef kidneys didepaee 2.00 
Oxtails, over % Ib. .... iz 2.00 
LAMBS 
(1.c.1. prices) 
City 
Prime, pbs vseeeces $ = poe > 53. 00 


Prime, 40/4 
Prime, 45 
Choice, 30/4 
Choice, 40/ 45 ) 
Choice, 45/55 
Good, 30/4 ‘y 
Good, 40/45 






53. 
3.00@54.00 
2.00@53.00 
err 45.00@47.00 
Svcavenues 47.00@50.00 





or 


Geen). SO/GS ciicicccass 45.00@ 48.00 
Western 
Prime, 40/45 ........ $40.00@ 41.00 
Prime, 45/55 ........ 40.00@41.00 
i), S| re 40.00@41.00 
Choice, 85/down ceases 37.00@40.00 
Good, all wts, ......+. 34.00@36.00 


Spring, Ch.&Pr.55/down 45.00@50.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
(Le.l. prices) 


tern 
Pork loins, 8/12 ......$54.00@56.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 50.00@52.00 
Hams, sknd., 14/down. 56.00@58.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs.. 37.00@40.00 
Spareribs, 3/down . 52.00@55.00 
Pork trim., regular .. 30. 
Pork trim., spec. 80% 49.00 


Hams, sknd., 14/dow n.$ + ones. 00 
Pork loins, 8-12 ...... 7.00@538.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 52,00@54.00 
Pienies, 4/8 2 
Boston butts, 4/8 lbs.. 
Spareribs, 3/down .... 


42 2 :00@ 46.00 
55.00@56.00 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(Le.1. prices) 


Western 
Prime, 50/80 ....2seees None quoted 
Prime, 80/110 ........ $38.00@40.00 
Prime, 110/150 ...... 37.00@38.00 
Choice, 50/80 ......... None quoted 
Choice, 80/110 ....... é 33.00@35.00 
Choice, 110/150 .......é 30.00@33.00 
Good, 50/80 ......... 26.00@28.00 
Good, 80/110 ........ 27.00@29.00 
Good, 110/150 ....... 27.00@30.00 


Commercial, all wts... 25.00@26.00 


DRESSED HOGS 
(1.c.1. prices) 


eB ey $38.00@41.00 

100 to 115 Ibs......... 38.00@41.00 

pi) gk: eee 38.00@41.00 

135 to 150 Ibs......... 38.00@41.00 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 

Cwt. 

Se GAB s ivnccaecnckiasurded $1.75 

WRORNS BEG iccvcccsvccccancees Mae 

BOUIIG. BEGG vias cccccscsecve 2.50 

WES BORE. Sipencecvasiweeses 2.50 

LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 
SIOUX CITY 


Prices paid for livestock 
at Sioux City on Wednes- 
day, June 23 were report- 
ed as follows: 

CATTLE: 


Steers, ch. & pr. . 00@24.50 
Steers, choice .... 21.50@23.50 
Steers, good ........ 20.00@21.00 
Steers, com’l ...... 17.00@19.00 


Heifers, choice 20.00@ 22.00 
Heifers, com’l & gd. 16.00@19.50 
Cows, com’l & gd... None rec. 
Cows, util. & com’. 12.00@ 14.00 
Cows, can. & cut.... 5 





Bulls, util. & com’l. 13.50@15. 50 

Bulls, good ....0... 13.00@13.50 
HOGS: 

Choice, 190/200 .... 23.75@25.i 





Choice, 220/240 .... 3 
Good, 240/270 ...... 
Good, 270/300 .. 
Sows, 400/down .... 
LAMBS (Spring): 
Good & choice...... 21.50@23.50 


17.75@21.00 





Have you tried: 
KENNET T-MURRAY 


Livestock Buying 


JUNE 26, 1954 


Service? 









2-Sta: GRINDERS 


for CRACKLINGS, BONES 
DRIED BLOOD, TANKAGE 
and other BY-PRODUCTS 


CTEDMAN 





Stedman equipment has enjoyed 
an enviable reputation in the 
Meat Packing and Rendering 
Industries for well over 50 years. 
Builders of Swing Hammer 
Grinders, Cage Disintegrators, 
Vibrating Screens, Crushers, 
Hashers — also complete self- 
contained Crushing, Grinding and 
Screening Units. Capacities 1 to 
20 tons per hour. 





















STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Compaay 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 








NEW YORK 
TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 


Offers 


OVERHEAD 
TRACKING 





COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


Either Fabricated or Erected 
for MEAT HANDLING in the 


PACKINGHOUSE 
PROVISION PLANT 
WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 
RETAIL MARKET 
CANNING PLANT 
LOCKER PLANT 














N FOR INFORMATION 
¥ WRITE OR PHONE 


SNEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. inc. 


° Melrose 5-1686 
345-349 Rider Avenue 3 New York 51, N. Y. 
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BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 








TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 











The market for both tallows and 
greases was very quiet toward the 
end of last week with only a few 
consumers reportedly listing offerings. 

On Thursday, bleachable fancy tal- 
low, regular production, was quoted 
at 6%4c, c.a.f. East, and hard body 
material at 6%c, same destination. All 
hog choice white grease was reported 
bid at 8%c, delivered East, but offer- 
ings were tight at 9¥4c. 

The market on Friday showed little 
improvement in respect to trading 
due to many trade members attending 
a golf tournament. 

A typical Monday dullness _pre- 
vailed in the tallow and grease mar- 
ket with scattered bids at lower levels 
failing to bring out offerings. The 
Eastern market was also generally 
dull. However, yellow grease sold at 
6%c with additional buying interest 
at that figure. Choice white grease, 
all hog, was bid at 9c c.a.f. East and 
reportedly sold at that level. 

For the second consecutive day in 
the new week the market was quiet 
with neither buyers or sellers aggres- 
sive in the local area. Offerings and 
inquiry in the East were also lacking, 
but bleachable fancy tallow, hard 
body, was bid at 6%c, while original 
fancy was bid at 7c. Choice white 
grease was bid at 8%4c c.a.f. East, for 
all hog, with later inquiry priced up 
to 8%c in an attempt to bring out 
offerings. Late Tuesday, yellow grease 
sold at 5%c c.a.f. Chicago, and there 
was reported movement in the East 
of fancy tallow at 7¥%c, choice white 
grease at 9c and yellow grease at 
6%c. 

The market continued inactive 
again at midweek with some sources 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
BLOOD 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Unit 
Unground, per unit of ammonia Ammonia 
PRIUS Caw eGo 0 6 60s css Cad ouside ned *8.00 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 
Wet rendered, unground, loose 


DU aire 0.6 6 dps s cvececsb aces 9.00@9.50n 
ae errr 8.50@8.75n 
Liquid stick tank Cars .........s00¢ 4.50@5.00n 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Carlots, 


per ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, — “— 50M 130.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk. 120. rates 5 50 


55% meat scraps, bulk ......... 00 
60% Digester tankage, bulk .... 
60% Digester tankage, bagged.. 
60% blood meal, bagged ........ 
80% standard steamed bone meal, 


140. 
112.50@122.50 
115.00@125.00 


bagged (spec. prep. ....... 


80.00 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged.. 60.00@ 75.00 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
High grade tankage, ground, per unit 


GUNMRINED oc caccacccccccccccccescsce 6.00 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ...... 6.50 
DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 

Per unit 
Protein 
SME AOS o ec. 0.0. 6-0¢ 0006s 600 een ceed 2.25@2. 36n 
Ge ee eee eee eer! 20@2.25n 
GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 
Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (iimed) ............ $1.35@ 1.50 
Hide trimmings (green salted) ..... 6.00@ 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles, 
DOE COM oo ccccnsccssssccccecceccscOSORetaee 
Pig skin scraps and trimmings, 
OG Ed web Rep Mais 6.64:0.0600%.600'00 8% 
ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil dried, per ton ...... *115.00@120.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ...... 50.00@ 57.50 
Cattle switches, per piece ...... BY@ 4% 
Winter processed, gray, lb. .... 15@ 17 
Summer processed, gray, lb. .... 9@ 10 


n—nominal. a—asked. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, June 238, 1954 











Sales were slow to come out in the 
vegetable oil market Monday, but 
prices were steady to fractionally eas- 
ier. 

Only light volume of soybean oil 
traded at 14%c for June shipment. 
July shipment was bid at 14c, but 
offerings were held at 14%c. August 
shipment sold at 13%c. 

The cottonseed oil market was also 
a dull affair with light sales in the 
Valley at 14%c for June shipment. 
July shipment was offered at 14%c, 
but no trading was encountered at 
that level. The market in the South- 
east continued nominal at 14%c. In 
Texas, 14%c was bid at favorable rate 
points for June shipment, while 14c 
was paid for first-20-days July ship- 
ment at Lubbock. 

Trading at Dallas was reported at 
14%c, but confirmation was lacking. 
Corn oil sold steady at 15c. Peanut 
oil was unchanged early at 16%4c, 
nominally, but later trading was re- 
ported at 16%c. Coconut oil was offer- 
ed at 13%c for prompt shipment. 

Activity in the soybean oil market 
Tuesday was of limited nature with 
only a small volume changing hands. 





reporting a softer tone. In trading 
late Tuesday, original fancy tallow 
sold at 6%c and a tank of prime tallow 
reported sold at 5%c, both in light 
volume. On Wednesday, yellow 
grease was bid at 5%c for good pro- 
duction, without reported movement. 
Choice white grease, all hog, was 
quoted at 8%c to 9c, depending on 
shipment, in the East. 
TALLOWS: Wednesday’s 
tions: edible tallow, 10c; 


quota- 
original 


fancy tallow, 6%c; bleachable fancy 
tallow, 6%c; prime tallow 6c; No. 1 
tallow, 5%8c; and No. 2 tallow, 5c; all 
nominal basis. 

GREASES: Wednesday's quota- 
tions: choice white grease (not all 
hog), 6c; B-white grease, 6c; yellow 
grease, 5¥%c; house grease, 5@5%e; 
and brown grease, 4%4@5c. The (all 
hog) choice white grease was quoted 
at 834 to 9c, depending on shipment, 
delivered East. 








For fast, dependable service.. 


Give us your offerings! 


NICK BEUCHER, Jr., President 





Phone: 





DEarborn 2-5300 


come to: “PACKING HOUSE” 


We'll give you results! 








Teletype: 


CG 2231 Provisions 
Hid 
CG 1469 | Tale. Foods 
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PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


100 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Resale oil found the most buyers. June 
and July shipments sold at 14c with 
later offerings priced at 14¥%c which 
were countered with bids of 14c. 
August shipment sold steady at 13%c. 
Offerings of this shipment were later 
priced Y%c over the trading level. 
October through December was 
steady at 10%c. 

Only light trading of cottonseed 
oil was accomplished at mostly steady 
prices. June shipment was offered and 
sold in the Valley at 14%c and July 
shipment cashed at 14%c. Nearby 
shipment was offered at Lubbock at 
14%c and reportedly sold at that level. 
The market at Waco was nominally 
pegged at 14%c. Corn oil was offered 
sparingly at 15c f.o.b. mill, but bids 
were few and scattered. Peanut oil 
was offered at 1634c with an odd tank 
reportedly sold at that level. Coconut 
oil was offered at 13%c, but failed to 
draw bids at that price. 

Trading of soybean oil continued 
to drag at midweek with prices about 
steady with the preceding day. June 
shipment sold at 14%c, July at 14c 
and August at 13%c. Later offerings 
of both June and July shipments were 
available at 14%c, but bids were lack- 
ing. 

Cottonseed oil was also unchanged 
with sales of July shipment in the 
Valley at 14%c and offerings of June 
priced at 14%%c. The market in Texas 
was nominal at 14%c to 14%c, de- 
pending on location. Corn oil was 
nominally quoted at 15c. Peanut oil 
sold lower at 16%c for July shipment. 
Coconut oil was nominal at 12%c and 
July shipment was offered at 12%c. 

CORN OIL: Unchanged from last 
midweek’s level. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Somewhat easier 
in light movement during week. 

PEANUT OIL: Midweek sale July 
shipment at 16%c, off Yc. 

COCONUT OIL: Available at 
12%c for July shipment, but inquiry 
lacking. 

COTTONSEED OIL: Unchanged 


to easier in the Valley. 
Cottonseed oil futures in New 
were quoted as follows: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1954 


Open High Low Close 

July 16.35b.... aaa 6.31 
Sept 15.15b 15.00b 
et - 14.40b 14.30b 
Dec 14,.25b 14.27b 
Jan 14.25b 14.30b 
Mar. .... 14.32b 14.38 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1954 


July .... 16.20b 16.35 16.35 16.32b 16.31 

Sept aS ee «+e. 15.08b 15.00b 
Oct. .... 14.20b 14.25b 14.30b 
Dec. .... 14.20b 14.23b 14.27b 
Jan. .... 14.20b 14.20b 14.30b 
Mar. .... 14.25b 14.35b 14.38 

May .... 14.25b 14.31b 14.82b 

Sales: 59 lots. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1954 

July .... 16.30b 16.37 16.35 16.33b 16.32b 
Sept. 14.95b  .... err .05b 15.03b 
Oct. 14.25b 14.82b 14.25b 
Dec oS eee «s+. 14.30b 14.23b 
SGM ccsc BU. shes ehins .30b 14.20b 
Mar. .... 14.28b 14.50 14.50 14.45b 14.35b 
May care eoee 4.46b 14.31b 


July .... 16.20b 16.35 16.35 16.385b 16.33b 
Sane: is See See «se. 15.08b 15.05b 
Oct. .... 14.25b 14.51b 14.32b 
Dec. .... 14.26b 14.45b 14.30b 
ee > eee ceed 14.40b 14.30b 
Mar. .... 14.40b 14.75 14.65 14.75 14.45b 
May .... 14.40b 14.70 14.70 14.77b 14.46b 


Sales: 27 lots. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 
Crude cottonseed, oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 





VAMOS. 2c cvctrdecdoccstucasioonene 14%a 

Southeast 145¢n 

DORE | océiscuccves 14% @14%4n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills .... 15n 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern mills .. 16%4pd 
Soybean off, Decatur ....cicccsecccee 14% pd 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast ... 12%n 
Cottonseed foots, 

Midwest and West Coast ........ 1%n 
BEE. eeigcinse nceeGeenkucew ceased 1%n 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, June 28, 1954 
White domestic vegetable ........-..eeeeeee 27 
WOUSW GRAMIRED: 6 ccc ceckeccccesscnscgeecscern mm 
MEK CHRENGN? DORSET 25 0.00 cake ce Haves ca Shee 27 
Water CHUPMCT DAREY cccicecccccccccccecess 26 
(F.0.B. Chicago) 

Lb. 


Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels)...... 11 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ........+.e.ee0. 17@18n 


asked. b—bid. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 
New York, June 23, 1954 

Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 
day at $8.50 per unit of ammonia. 
Low test wet rendered tankage was 
listed at $7.50 per unit of ammonia 
and dry rendered tankage was held 
at $2.10 per protein unit. 


pd—paid. n—nominal. a 
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== 


Order Buyers 
427 Exchange Building * South St. Paul, Minn. 


La Salle 4666, 6461 
CHAS. E. LEE, Pres. 








SPECIALTY FOOD 
SEASONINGS 


» 


LS} 
SAUSAGE DAYS 
ARE HERE AGAIN 


USE ‘SHIELD BRAND" 
ONION & GARLIC 
POWDERS or FLAKES 
e 


HORSERADISH POWDER 


& 
GREEN or RED 
BELL PEPPER FLAKES 
o 


MONOSODIUM 
GLUTAMATE 
(Original AJI-NO-MOTO) 


a 
BROKERS WANTED 
® 


if it is prefaces or grows anywhere in 
the world — we can get it for you. What 
are you interested in? Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


SAMPLES UPON REQUEST — ADDRESS 





241 €E. lilin 
Chicago )) 


SOKOL & CO. 














E. A. DERBA 


BROKERS 


PACKING HOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


Specializing in 

Sausage Materials: 
e COW MEAT 
e BULL MEAT 
e@ MUTTON MEAT 
e BEEF TRIMMINGS 
e PORK TRIMMINGS 
e OFFAL 


84 STATE ST. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Telephone: 
CApitol 7-7270, 7271 
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Central 
Livestock 
Order Buying 
Company 


Trained buyers of: 
V CATTLE 
Vv HOGS 
V CALVES 
V SHEEP 
V LAMBS 


For Slaughterers and 
Feeders, 
U.S.D.A. Supervision 


South St. Paul, Minn. 
West Fargo, N. Dak. 
Billings, Mont. 











HIDES AND SKINS 





Steady prices hold in big packer hide 
market in good volume trading—Small 
packer hide market easier on bid basis 
—Country hides slow to trade—Calf- 
skin sales lacking—Southwestern kip 
offered at steady levels—Sheepskin 
market mostly steady. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Buying interest 
for hides was considered fair at the 
beginning of the week, but trading 
did not develop Monday. Particularly 
sought were branded steers and native 
steers at steady levels early, with 
later inquiry for river production light 
native cows and northern heavy cows. 
Packers’ position could not be deter- 
mined as offering lists were not made 
known. 

Action was fast in the big packer 
hide market Tuesday and at such a 
pace that it was difficult to ascertain 
an accurate volume during the day’s 
dealings. It was estimated, however, 
that 45,000 hides moved. Steady 
prices were maintained with the ex- 
ception of river heavy native cows 
which sold 4c off at 13%%c. 

No trading of northern production 
heavy native cows was heard. Sold 








Your Packinghouse Workers Require 


PROTECTIVE APRONS! 


Our aprons and sleeves 
are planned to protect 
men and women in the 


steady were St. Paul and Chicago 
light native cows at 16c and Omaha- 
Sioux City production at 15'2c. Heavy 
native steers sold at 11%c and 12c, 
depending on point. River production 
light native steers sold at 14c. Later 
in the day, about 6,500 northern 
branded cows sold at 12c and there 
was additional movement of heavy 
native cows at 13%2c. Branded steers 
were bid at 9%c for Colorados and 
10c for butts, but no trading was 
heard throughout the day. 

Hides continued to trade steady at 
midweek and one major packer alone 
sold about 12,000 pieces. Steady bids 
for branded steers finally brought out 
that selection and a few cars sold at 
10c for butts and 9%c for Colorados. 
Heavy and light native steers sold 
steady and about 4,400 heavy native 
cows sold at 13%c for rivers and 14c 
for June Chicagos. Also traded was 
a car of Southwestern branded cows 
at 12%c. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The 50@52-lb. average 
small packer hides were slow to move 
this week with bids of lle and 11%c 
and a possible top bid of 12c at mid- 
week going without action. The 60-lb. 
average, steers and brands reportedly 
sold at 10c for export, but details 
were lacking. Some 40@42-lb. aver- 
age sold out of the Southwest at 14%c; 
30@50-lb., mostly lighter average, at 
14c. 

An overall picture of the small 
packer hide market was difficult to 
present as the market appeared steady 
to somewhat weaker, depending on 
average and nature of sales involved. 


The country hide market was dull 
and mostly unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Mixed lots of renderers 


meat industry. 


Aprons are cut full size, using materials that 


won’t crack, peel, or stiffen in the most se- pre naga cp ee quoted bs 
vere cases of blood, fatty acid, alkali, and @8'2c, while ighter average straignt 
water. Designed with many new features to locker butchers were quoted at 9c. 
ie Se E CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
give wear, protection and comfort to work- 





The calfskin market was dull up to 
midweek with both bids and offerings 
reportedly lacking. Some Southwest- 
ern kip was offered at steady levels 
at midweek. River kip was quoted 
at 29c with overweights called 28'4c. 

SHEEPSKINS: Shearling prices 
held generally steady this week, and 
No. I’s sold at 1.60. No. 2 shearlings 
brought 1.20. No trading of No. 3 
shearlings was heard up to midweek 
although they were available in one 
direction at .70@75. Dry pelts were 
quoted steady at 28c with last sales. 
Winter pickled skins continued short 
in supply and were quoted nominally 
at 9.00@9.50. 


ers. Example: elastic waist band. 


Buy BASCO Brand Protective Aprons 


e@ DuPont Neoprene for the tough jobs. 
e@ Vinyl Plastic for good, inexpensive protection. 
e Cotton for light duty soil protection. 


Let us help solve your Apron problems. 


ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON CO. 


2650 West Belden Ave. Phone: ALbany 2-7121 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


OUR APRONS ARE UNION MADE 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 
PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
June 23 Week 1953 
Nat. steers.11%@l4n 11%@14% 15%@18 
Hvy. Tex. 


steers ... 10 10 13 
Butt brnd. 

steers ... 10 10 13 
Col. steers. 9% 949 12 
Ex. lgt. Tex. 

steers ... 13%4n 13%n 19n 
Brnd. cows.12 @12% 12 @12% 16% 
Hy. nat. 

cows ....13%@14 14 @14% 17%@18% 
Lt. nat. 

cows ....15%@16 15% @16 19 @19% 
Nat. bulls.. 10n 914@10n 10%n 
Brnd. bulls. 9n 8%@ 9n 944n 
Calfskins, 

Nor. 10/15 45n 45n 60n 

10/down . 45n 45n 55n 
Kips, Nor. 

nat., 15/25 30n 30n 40 @42n 
Kips, Nor. 
Br’d, 15/25 274n 274gn 37%n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and 
over .. 914@10n 10n 13 @13%n 
50 Ibs.... 12n 12 @12%n 15 @15%n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
Calfskins, 


und. 15 lbs. 30@ 32n 30@ 32n 35 
Kips, 15/30.. 20@ 2in 20@ 2in 30n 


Slunks, reg...1.25@1.35n 1.25@1.35n 1.25@1.50 
Slunks, 
hairless ... 25@ 35n 25@ 35n 30@ 35n 


SHEEPSKINS 

1.60n 1.60@ 1.65 2.40@ 2.45 
Dry Pelts 28n 28n 29@ 30n 
Horsehides, 
Untrmd. 


Packer shearlings 
No, 1 


10.25n 10.25@10.50n 12.00@12.50n 


N.Y. HIDE FUTURES 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 1954 


Open High Low Close 
July ... 14.35b 14.47 14.47 14.40b- 42a 
Oct. ... 15.10b 15.19 15.15 15.15 
Jan. ... 15.70b Pears eee 15.73b- 80a 
Apr. ... 16.10b a weve 15.25b- 35a 
July ... 16.45b ae ema 16.60b- 80a 
i. See caers re 16.95b-17.15a 


Sales: 37 lots. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22, 1954 


July ...14.30b 14.31 14.22 14.22 
Oct. ..- 10.20 15.10 14.95 14.95 
Jan. ...15.60b 15.10 15.60 15.60 
Apr. ... 16.24-22 16.24 16.22 16.12b- 20a 
July ... 16.52b ee eras 16.47b- 60a 
Oct. ... 16.87b 16.85b-17.05a 


Sales: 101 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, 1954 


July ... 14.10b 14.15 14.13 14.14 
Oct. ...14.90b 14.89 14.85 14.86b- 88a 
Jan, ... 15.50b 15.58 15.50 15.57 
Apr. ... 16.00b 16.05 16.05 16.00b- 16a 
July ... 16.45b eet ; 16.35b- 40a 


Oct. ... 16.80b iri maths 16.70b- 90a 
Sales: 85 lots. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1954 


July ... 14.12b 14.25 14.09 14.11b- lia 
Oct. ... 14.88b 14.98 14.84 14.85b- 87a 
Jan. ... 15.55b = 15.63 15.57 15.57 

Apr, ... 16.05b 16.15 16.13 16.07b- 20a 
July ... 16.40b aes re 16.47b- 60a 
Oct. ... 16.75b 16.94 16.94 16.92b-17.00a 


Sales: 125 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 19, 1954, to- 
taled 5,888,000 Ibs.; previous week, 
6,454,000 lbs., same week, 1953, 
4,423,000 Ibs.; 1954 to date, 137,- 
100,000 Ibs., same period, 1953, 
122,604,000 Ibs. 

Shipments for week ended June 
19, 1954, totaled 3,709,000 Ibs.; pre- 
vious week, 5,487,000 Ibs.; corre- 
sponding week 1953, 3,152,000 Ibs.; 
this year to date, 103,568,000 Ibs.; 
corresponding week, 1953, 91,111,- 
600 Ibs. 


JUNE 26, 1954 








THE HORWICH, VITKIN CO. 


2333 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Buyers of 





CATTLE TAILS HORSE HAIR 


HORSE TAILS CATTLE HAIR 


HOG HAIR 





EstabWshed 1904 


















Selling 
Vacuum-Pack 
Sandwich Meats 





Potently Advertised 
on Radio Stations WHLI and WHLI-FM 


JOHN KRAUSS, INC. 
144-27 94th Ave., Jamaica 35 © Jamaica 3-7600 
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H. L. SPARKS & CO. 





LIVESTOCK BUYERS 
at stockyards in 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
BUSHNELL, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


All our country points operate under 
Midwest Order Buyers. 


Orders placed only through 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
UPton 5-1860 


Bridge 1-8394 
UPton 3-4016 


Phones 














...best sellers! 


“DANISH CROWN”’ 
and A.S.K. brands 
imported cooked hams 
NO TRIM - NO BONE - NO WASTE 


These 9 to 11 pounders have that 
distinctive Danish flavor 

your patrons will 
remember! 





THE HAMS that increase 


ner-pound-serving 


For full information, write 


BALTIC TRADING COMPANY, Ltd. 
165 Chambers Street, New York 7 
Digby 9-4309 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


FOR LIMITED TERRITORIES NOW 


OPEN — WRITE FOR FULL 
INFORMATION 
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Week’s Closing Markets 





PHILADELPHIA FRESH MEATS 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
WESTERN DRESSED 


BEEF (STEER) Owt. 
DIO, OD siceccitcrevecaes None quoted 
oe  , Bre ee eee $39.75@41.50 
OChetce, TOO cod ck he eeecceed 38.75@40.50 
OG, TE ole ce decicwebeciens sacs .50@38.75 
Commercial, 350/700 ........e006 None quoted 

COW: 

Commercial, 350/700 ............ 29.00@31.00 
MEETS MN NEN a clawtiniepee eben 24.50@27.00 

VEAL (SKIN OFF): 

ON IG BOO 5: b:0:.0:4.0,0.0,0,00.09 bine? 34.00@36.00 
CNOIED: A EMOFAOD: 6 dvccesdegabet es 33.00@35.00 
OG, UR 69 00ivis ce Host eUas cate 29.00@31.00 
OGG, SERED 26b.0cabs aes cc ences 2.00@33.00 
Good, 110/150 ....... ne 

Commercial, all wts. 

WAS, BIL WUE. ctmeccciscccdose Mae 

LAMB (Spring): 

OS, See Anas Stores 50.00@52.00 
ce No SRA SSE ee 48.00@50.00 


Choice, 30/50 .......00. 
Choice, 50/60 
Good, all wts. 


-+ 49.00@51.00 
«+ 47.00@49.00 
- 46.00@48.00 





Utility, all wts. ............ 111) 42:00@45.00 
MUTTON (EWE): 

Ee, SO POOWTED, 6 « 5 can cscccesee 20.00@22.00 

; STE, dra Cigale a a ib' 60-4 .4.0°8 18.00@20.00 
PORK CUTS—CHOICE LOINS: 

(Bladeless included) 8-10....... 55.00@57.00 

(Bladeless included) 10-12....... 55.00@57.00 

(Bladeless included) 12-16....... 49.00@52.00 

Butts, Boston style, 4-8........ 40.00@43.00 
SPARERIBS, 2 lbs. down.......... 50.00@52.00 


LOCALLY DRESSED 
STEER BEEF CUTS: Prime Choice 
Hindgtrs., 600/800. .$52.00@56.00 $49.00@52.00 
Hindqtrs., 800/900.. 51.00@54.00 48.00@50.00 
Round, no flank.... 49.00@52.00 48.00@52.00 
Hip rd., with flank. 47.00@51.00 47.00@50.00 
Full loin untrim... 53.00@56.00 50.00@54.00 





Rib (7 bone) ..... 55.00@60.00 50.00@53.00 
Arm Chuck ...... 31.00@34.00 31.00@34.00 
Le aera 27.00@30.00 27.00@30.00 


Short plates ...... 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 


HOG-CORN RATIO 

The hog-corn ratio for barrows and 
gilts at Chicago for the week ended 
June 19, 1954 was 14.0, according to 
a report by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This ratio compared with 
the 15.2 ratio reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 16.5 recorded for 
the same week a year ago. These ra- 
tios were calculated on the basis of 
yellow corn selling at $1.610 per bu. 
in the week ended June 19, 1954, 
$1.609 per bu. in the previous week 
and $1.512 per bu. a year earlier. 





THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 


The live hog top at Chicago was 
$25.65; average, $21.75. Provision 
prices were quoted as follows: Under 
12 pork loins, 54; 10/14 green skinned 
hams, 53; Boston butts, 38; 16/down 
pork shoulders, 34 nominal; 3/down 
spareribs, 48%; 8/12 fat backs, 11% 
@12; regular pork trimmings, 19 
nominal; 18/20 DS bellies, 30 nomi- 
nal; 4/6 green picnics, 36%; 8/up 
green picnics, 27@27%. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at 
15.62% nominal and P.S. lard in 
tierces at 17.25 nominal. 


Cottonseed Oil 

Closing cottonseed oil futures in 
New York were quoted as follows: 
July 16.33; Sept. 15.10b-2la; Oct. 
14.60b-77a; Dec. 14.55b-70a; Jan. 
14.55b; Mar. 14.67; and May 14.69b- 
80a. 

Sales: 55 lots. 


Cold Storage Hide Stocks 

End-of-May stocks of hides and 
pelts in cold storage totaled 75,793,- 
000 Ibs., according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This was an 
increase from 72,633,000 Ibs. reported 
a month before and considerably 
above the 57,948,000 Ibs. a year 
earlier and the five-year, 1949-53 
average of 54,133,000 Ibs. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 

Provision shipments by rail, in the 
week ended June 19, with compari- 
sons: 


Week Previous Cor. Week 
June 19 Week 1953 
Cured meats, 
pounds ...... 5,959,000 11,116,000 4,085,000 
Fresh meats, 
pounds ......37,327,000 17,624,000 23,390,000 


Lard, pounds .. 2,912,000 2,743,000 4,125,000 











Famous for Sausage 





for straight or mixed cars of 
Pork - Beef - Provisions 


ee Mar, At oeter 


Packing Company 


Chicago, Ill. 
Phone 
Mo. 6-9400 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Cattle Kill Posts 
New May, 5-Month 
Records; Hogs Down 


Federally-inspected slaughter of 
livestock in May followed approxi- 
mately the same pattern as of recent 
past months, with cattle proceeding 
to establish new records and other 
animals doing only about average for 
the month or less, as in the case of 
hogs. Slaughter of cattle in May es- 
tablished a new high mark for the 
period and slaughter of hogs was 
down from April and from May last 
year. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
placed the month’s cattle kill at 
1,439,145 head for a small gain over 
1,416,787 in April and a somewhat 
larger gain over the 1,344,967 killed 
in May, 1953. 

Slaughter of calves declined moder- 
ately to 561,146 head from 598,377 
in April but showed a considerable 
gain over the 503,699 butchered in 
May last year. May calf slaughter was 
also the largest for the month since 
1947, when the kill numbered about 
627,000 head. 

Hog slaughter of 3,380,365 head 
represented a sharp drop from 3,853,- 
169 in April and a lesser one from 
the 3,642,647 killed in May, 1953. 
It was also the smallest kill of hogs 
for the month since the 3,375,000- 
head kill in 1945. 

Slaughter of sheep and lambs at 
1,044,814 head retained intact the 
year’s record of over a million a 
month so far. The April kill was 
1,095,684 and in May, last year, 1,- 
014,688. 

The January-May kill of cattle 
numbered 7,210,430 head for a new 
period record and surpassed last 


year’s 6,499,378 by about 11 per 
cent. The five-month calf slaughter 
numbered 2,883,755, a 13 per cent 
increase over 2,454,248 last year. 
Hog slaughter for the period at 
20,382,651 showed about an 11 per 
cent decrease from 23,745,885 last 





FEDERALLY INSPECTED 
SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE 
1954 
CTT ee 1,541,041 1,313,249 


WOME ccnceecenees 1,302,454 ‘ 
pS Brena rere 1,511,003 1,299,485 






September : 
CONOBSE ovens idimeccces 
November 
December 


PEED 6. sé cuss codecs 5 
February 
March ... 
AU. 6 00% 
May .. 
TUBE. cvntcedseseeacs oe 
September 
October 

November 
December 


January 
February 
March .. 


January 
February ... 


September .. 

COOMUIDD 4.0 0:4:0's a peebadoe 
November 
December 


COUN ricstadtaccscccs 7,210,430 6,499,378 
Calves ... 2,883,755 2,4 
Hogs .. 20,382,651 23,745,895 
BOOP ccvesscdscceces Geen 5,6 








year and was one of the smallest for 
the period in several years. Slaugh- 
ter of sheep and lambs at 5,620,684 
represented a small decline from 5,- 
681,134 last year, but was the sec- 
ond largest for the period since 1948. 


Midwest Hogs Average 12.5 Ibs. 
More in May Than a Year Earlier 


The average weight of hogs at 
eight midwest markets for May, 
arising out of the very favorable ra- 
tio of hog prices to corn, at 239 Ibs. 
showed a fractional gain over the 
April average and was about 12.5 
Ibs. above the 226.5 Ibs. for May 
last year, according to a USDA sum- 
mary. At one market, the gain over 
last year was 19 Ibs., from 233 Ibs. to 
252 Ibs. this year. The April general 
average weight at 238.5 Ibs. was 11.5 
Ibs. greater than for the same month 
of 1953. 


MAY HOG-CORN RATIO 


Hog and corn prices at Chicago and 
hog-corn price ratio for May: 


Barrows and Corn No. 
gilts per 3, yellow Hog-corn 
100 Ibs. per bu. price ratio 


May, 1954 ...... $26.05 $1.590 16.4 
April, 1954 .... 27.30 1.564 17.5 
May, 1953 ...... 24.32 1.600 15.2 
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SAUSAGE 
CASINGS 


e BROKERS 
e ORDER BUYERS 





Domestic and Foreign 
Inquiries Invited! 











HAROLD W. 


TOWNSEND 
& COMPANY 


280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Telephone: MU 6-5288 
Teletype N.Y. 1-1230 
Cable Address: Towncas New York 
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GUARANTEE 


This SPECO Triumph plate is guaranteed under the 
following conditions: 
1. If this place needs regrinding within FIVE years of purchase date 
indicated, it will be reground at our factory free of charge therefor. 
If reground elsewhere, this guarantee is void. 
2. If plate cracks or breaks under ordinary usage, a new plate with a 
new guarantee will be furnished. 


hammering this plate in order to clean 





You've got to have comething 


to back a written guarantee like SPECO’S 


There’s a reason why SPECO alone can 
back its famed C-D Triumph plates 
with a 5-year unqualified guarantee— 
in writing! There’s a reason for 
SPECO’S performance-tested plate de- 
sign that gives you every thin plate 
advantage plus strength to do the job. 


SPECO’S C-D Triumph knives, too, are 
the handiest, strongest, most sanitary 
knives ever developed. Strong where 
stress is greatest. Cut up to 500,000 
pounds of meat with one blade. 





SPECO alone gives you: correct design... 
clean, cool cuts . . . trouble-free performance 
. . » precision manufacture ... written 5-year 
Triumph plate guarantee. 









Specialists in 








Sake SENS 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS © 3946 
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Use SPECO knives and plates for: 


Sausages 
Frankfu-ters 
Pet Foods 
Ground Meats 
Fresh Pork 
Pork Skins 
Stew Meats 
Chili Products 
Horseradish 


Vegetables, etc 


coRREc> 





Sesic™ 


Get SPECO’S Packer-Tested Knife ana 


Plate Recommendations 


Write for SPECO’S “Sausage Grinding 
Pointers’ . . . SPECO’S plate ordering 
Guide and Packer-Tested knife and plate 
recommendations for your particular job. 


Meat Grinding Equipment Since 1925 


tee e 


Willow Rd., TUxedo 9-0600 (Chicago), Schiller Park, Ill. 











SALABLE LIVESTOCK AT 
12 MARKETS IN MAY 
























May, 1954 May, 1953 
CATTLE 
DEM Vo cceideces bee % >. 002 180,483 
eee CS nc cesaptens 79,216 74,098 
ee oe eee 168,939 168,230 
Natl. Stock Yds. ....... 74,894 65,535 
De  Sicccv phi s’ss 57,844 48,990 
SO ects vtcoshs es 102,896 04,668 
ee ae 88,339 A 
NI 60:0: 00/64 60%. 34,940 31,770 
Oklahoma City ......... 48,468 48,551 
Cincinnati .. baie . 128) 
Ft. Worth . 54,756 
Denver 69,330 
MON pe cdaasscousebe 980,450 945,760 
CALVES 
STD, 5.00.0 6e-me neces 9,02 10,253 
MADGRS OI)... cciccccice 7,921 9,069 
CE ceececcscsccccece 4,019 5,251 
Natl. Stock Yds. 22,903 22,388 
St. Joseph . 4,417 3,451 
Sioux City ,887 2,826 
So. St. Paul 32,887 32,410 
Indianapolis .. 6,343 7, 
Oklahoma City 5,282 8,824 
Cincinnati ; 6,007 5,545 
Fort Worth . 9,694 11,370 
MOTEL Sp acees dscetscces 3,893 3,839 
FORRES ca cccccntocecce 114,274 122,459 
HOGS 
Chicago 2.2... 161,662 149,394 
Kansus City $4,405 33,610 
Omaha... 123,103 120,434 
Natl. Stock Yds. 169,509 171,641 
St. Joseph .... 84,865 85,279 
ae coco See 109,828 
80. Bt, Paul ..cccscncses 139,822 137,624 
EXIRERDOUN.  cevccccsece 124,886 121,084 
Oklahoma City ......... 9,225 16,472 
GMUEMEEL ceccccceccece 41,048 39,854 
MONE WPORON cincecicccsce 9,169 8,113 
BPUNOR: . Weled co ens ee rees es 13,345 11,318 
ON e's 55.3 244d Gseees 1,020,189 1,004,651 
SHEEP 
ION: i s0bcccecesns cise 20,066 20,082 
pS 3s a a 35,402 19,684 
MUNIN | win d's oipsi6i0'p sols. v4 46,759 29,237 
Natl. Stock Yds. ....... 14,791 10,364 
ie POMEL. ce osc secesees 14,474 11,665 
IOUS OITY cnc sccncvece 20,746 15,879 
BOLIC cE COL vadsvccescce 13,438 12,807 
TMGiamapolis § ..ccccccecs 3,713 4,665 
Oklahoma City ......... 14,795 13,705 
CIMCIMRA «wc ccccccccees 2,173 2,266 
BORG WOOF 2. cccccusces 149,519 164,260 
DGRVOE . cccccsscccccesce 29,336 27,813 
ND hc csdwcceases 365,212 332,427 


May Movement Of Feeder 
Cattle, Sheep Above 1953 


Receipts of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle and sheep into the Corn Belt in 
May continued at high levels, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture figures 
indicated. Receipts of cattle at 180,- 
945 for the month were up nearly 
20 per cent over the 159,686 received 
in May, 1953. Five-month totals on 
cattle this year were 1,007,902 head 
for a 40 per cent increase over 722,- 
898 last year. 

May receipts of sheep and lambs 
into the area numbered 147,261 
head, or about 12 per cent more 
than the 131,469 reported last year. 
The January-May total this year rose 
51 per cent to 909,455 head from 
600,369 last year. 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 

A total of 5,933 cars was loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
June 12, 1954, according to the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads. This 
was a decrease of 1,508 from the 
same week of 1953 and 945 cars less 
than in the like period of 1952. 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THH NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers. 


CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

Ended Prev. Week 

June 19 Week 1953 
Chicagot ... 24,238 27,457 27,470 
Kan. Cityt. 14,511 13,624 18,492 
Omaha*t .. 2 2 
Bast St. L.¢ 12,128 11,211 11,660 
St. Josepht. 9,778 11,066 9,901 
Sioux Cityt. 10,297 11,978 7,493 
Wichita*t.. 3,874 3,887 4,352 


‘New York & 


Jer. Cityt 13,128 10,816 11,569 
Okla. Cityt. 10,734 8,947 11,382 
Cincinnati§. 4,057 4,658 4,038 
Denvert ... 11,014 15,079 12,326 
St. Paulft... 15,463 18,415 17,030 
Milwaukeet . 3,322 3,432 3,128 


Total ....157,059 169,417 165,082 
HOGS 


Chicagot .. 25,535 29,986 22,746 


Kan. Cityt. 9,334 7,932 10,244 
Omaha*t .. 23, 25,192 27,788 
East St. L.¢ 14,644 17,915 15,884 
St. Josepht. 15,515 15, 19,922 
Sioux Cityt. 14,651 18, 21,727 
Wichita*t . 6,660 7,992 6,359 


New York & 
Jer. Cityt 89,081 39,793 39,585 
Okla. City*t 8,764 8,368 5,999 
Cincinnati§. 8,829 10,129 8,697 
Denvert ... 7,844 9,748 8,702 
St. Paulft .. 23,508 23,760 24,025 
Milwaukeet 3,282 3,541 8,105 


Total ....200,713 218,435 219,783 


SHEEP 

Chicagot .. 2,507 4,197 2,947 
Kan. Cityt. Bid 7,215 10,397 
Omaha*t .. 13,223 11,896 7,019 
East St. L.¢ 4,848 3,901 5,581 
St. Josepht. 7/121 8,068 7,383 
Sioux Cityt. 7,115 7,369 2,156 
Wichita*t . 3,459 4,261 3,291 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt 48,285 44,077 51,265 
Okla. City*t 5,007 5,025 7,086 
Cincinnati§ . 494 
Denvert ... 6,852 6,808 5,534 
St. Pault .. 2,975 3,271 2,376 
Milwaukeet. 425 421 517 


Total ....111,168 107,895 106,093 











*Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, 
including directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 


er. 
§Stockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 


BALTIMORE 
LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Wednesday, 
June 23 were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, ch. & pr.... 
Steers, gd. & ch.. 
Steers, can. & util.. 10.00@16.00 
Heifers, choice - 22.00@23.00 
Heifers, utility .... None rec. 
Cows, util. & com’l. 11.50@12.50 
Cows, cull & util... None rec. 
Cows, can. & cut.... 6.50@11.00 


. $26.00 only 
None rec. 








Bulls, com’l ....... 15.00@16.00 
VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... None rec. 

Good & prime 16.00@ 20.00 

Com’! & gd. . 12.00@15.00 

CE didcesawesuree 6.00@11.00 
HOGS: 


Choice, 180/240 .... 25.00@26.00 

Sows, 400/down . .18.50@19.00 
LAMBS (Spring): 

Good & prime ...... 18.00@22.00 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 
4ist st., New York market 
for week ended June 19: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep* 
Salable .. 109 503 ° 
Total (ine. 

directs) .6,809 3,950 15,344 17,720 
Prey. wk.: 
Salable .. 136 196 
Tot. in- 

directs) .5,957 5,200 16,668 16,779 


*Including hogs at 31st st. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 

RECEIPTS 

Cattle ng Hogs Sheep 

June 17. 2,227 695 7,321 370 

June 18. 902 585 4'407 491 

June 19. 528 117 1,241 28 

June 21.14.868 669 6,137 1,265 

June 22. 8,000 400 9,500 2,000 

June 23.11,000 500 7,500 600 
*Week so 

far . 83,868 1,569 23,137 3,865 


2ek 
_ago ..37,436 1,435 28,969 2,848 
ar 
ago ..40,215 1,387 31,983 6,295 
ago ..22,781 965 34,985 6,206 


*Ine luding 554 cattle, '3 209 hogs 
and 417 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 


June 17. 2,179 80 =1,539 55 
June 18. 1,209 72 1,313 151 
June 19. 152 38 1,196 28 
June 21. 3,668 123 1,322 
June 22. 4,000 .... 2,000 100 
June 23. 5,000 2,000 


Week so 

far ..12,668 123 5,322 100 
Week 

ago ..14,000 198 5,378 30 

ear 

ago ..15,189 42 7,039 92 
2 years 

ago .. 9,506 152 = 7,087 il 


JUNE RECEIPTS 


1954 1953 
CA Se ciices 149,690 174,868 
CRIVOS ooo occas 8,231 7,740 
RNA. 0.0 Saree 155,014 178,634 
SEGG sd axcans 15,524 41,715 

JUNE SHIPMENTS 

1954 1953 
COE iwisascc 61,060 79,552 
DEL: caueneens 35,942 45,821 
Bee. criccvees 956 1,688 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., June 23: 
Week Week 

ended ended 

June 23. June 16 





Packers’ purch. .. 22,036 28,430 
Shippers’ purch .. 8,160 11,816 
i eae eT 30, 196 40,246 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Prices paid for livestock 
at Los Angeles on Wednes- 
day, June 23, were report- 
ed as shown in the table 
below: 

CATTLE: 
Steers, choice ...... - 25@25.25 
Steers, gd. s - ch, ..- 22.00 


Steers, com’l ..... - 20.50 
Heifers, oa. & ch... 21 00@22°00 
Heifers, com’l. ..... 17.00 only 
Cows, util. & com’l, sr 50@15.50 
Cows, can. & cut... 8.50@11.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.50@17.00 
OALVES: 
Vealers, ch. & pr... 
Good & choice ..... 20. I 
Calves, com’l. & ch. 17.00@20.00 
HOGS: 
Choice, 200/235..... 24.50@25.50 
Sows, 600/down .... 14.00@17.00 
LAMBS (Spring): 
GOOG ccccccsstcecss None rec. 


CANADIAN KILL 


— 


-None rec. 
e 


Inspected slaughter in 
Canada for week ended 
June 12: 

Week Same 

ended wk. 

Junei12 Last 

1954 Yr. 
CATTLE 


Western Canada .. 14,710 14,335 


Eastern Canada ... 16,987 15,728 
BOCA scdés venue 31,697 30,063 
HOGS 
Western Canada .. 32,891 42,293 
Eastern Canada ... 40,066 44,464 
yo | RS ee 72,957 86,757 
All hog carcasses 
BIGGO cc. 6s 4k 79,958 93,933 
SHEEP 
Western Canada .. 596 606 
Eastern Canada ... 1,798 1,119 
TOURED wit.uil chcaee 2,494 1,725 












YOU CAN’T 
BEAT 
THIS/DRUM* 






FINE QUALITY SPICES 


MACCORMICK & CO., INC. 


Hrmtntnes ach Pate 








* BANQUET BRAND 
PURE SPICES 


in the familiar 200 Ib. Drum 


Don’t take our word for it. Customers 
over the years verify every claim of 
Uniformity—Unsurpassed Quality 
—Purity—that we make for our 
Banquet Brand! 


McCORMICK & CO., INC. 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Ups beef flavor! 


© More “‘beefiness” for “beef” products? Then do as 
leading makers of bouillon cubes and gravy bases do 
—add more rich braised beef goodness with Huron 
HVP. This natural product made from wheat gives— 
and extends—beef flavor to any prepared or processed 
food product. Comes in a number of forms to meet 
any manufacturing need. Huron’s Technical Service 


will gladly help you use HVP to y 


our sales advan- 


tage. Huron Milling Co., 9 Park Place, New York 


City 7. 


HURON H 


HYDROLYZED VEGETABLE 


VP 


PROTEINS 


The flavor of meat from wheat 








Specializing in Quality 


Phone: MARKET 7-0344 





BONELESS BEEF CO. 


FRESH AND FROZEN 
BEEF CUTS © TENDERLOINS * PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS * SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
LEAN BEEF FOR HAMBURGER 


223 CALLOWHILL ST. 
U.S. Govt. Inspection Est. 13| PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 


4 


Packaging 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CAN 


ADIAN MARKETS 


Average price per cwt. paid for specific grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended June 12, compared with the same 
time 1953, was reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as follows: 





GooD VEAL 
STEBRS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 

STOOKS Up to Good and Grade B* Good 
YARDS 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 

194 1958 1954 1958 1954 1953 1984 1 
Toronto . $19.50 $20. 83 $22.72 $24.60 $36.50 $35.60 $30.00 $31.65 
Montreal ... 20.60 21.45 19.75 22.45 37.51 37.10 25.15 Perr 
Winnipeg 18.63 19.19 est 30.40 
Oalgary ... 18.65 19.24 20.00 24.32 
BHdmonton ... 18.60 18.25 20.50 23.00 
Lethbridge .. 18.87 19.00 Seine aan 
Pr. Albert .. 18.35 18.50 22.25 
Moose Jaw .. 18.00 18.60 cece 
Saskatoon ... 18.00 18.75 25.50 ‘ 
Regina ..... 17.30 = 18.40 eile ene 
Vancouver 19.13 19.15 26.00 23.95 








*Dominion Government premiums not included. 
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PACKERS' 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by pack- 
ers at principal centers for the 
week ending Saturday, June 19, 
1954, as reported to The National 
Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 3,663 hogs; Wilson, 3,472 
ry Agar, 


“Total: 24,238 cattle; TE 696 calves; 
34,193 hogs; and 2,507 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle ba Hogs Sheep 





Armour . 2,290 948 1,904 2,585 
Swift ... 3,310 1,138 2,532 4,208 
Wilson . 1,119 eo. 2,481 «ie 
Butchers. 5,054 one 876 913 
Others . 652 eos oe 
Totals.12,425 2,086 9,334 7,930 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 6,540 5,916 4,137 
Cudahy - 3,843 5,740 1,383 
Swikt oss. ,641 3,593 +26 
Wilson 2,933 3,217 2,431 
Cornhusker 873 see Sie 
eill . 382 
Neb. Beef 362 
Magle ..... 83 
Gr. Omaha 552 
Hoffman .. 96 
Rothschild... 308 
Roth ..... 1,130 
Kingan .... 968 
Merchants. . 87 
Midwest .. 88 
Omaha... 548 
Union .... 424 aii 
Others ; 11,558 
Totals ..24,858 30,024 10,219 
E. 8T. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Arm - 2,706 1,281 3,277 2,625 
Swift. + 4,017 3,028 5,684 2,223 
Hunter . 1,102 3,485 
| os oo. 1081 
Kre oleae ae 757 
Laciede . oee owe 
Luer ... an woe 
Totals. 7,824 4,304 14,642 4,848 
8T. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .. 2,639 656 7,016 4,209 
Armour . 2,655 473 7,204 3,012 
Others . 4,932 2 3,350 eee 





Totals*10,226 1,131 17,570 7,221 
*Do not include 381 cattle, 110 








calves and 1,295 hogs direct to 
packers. 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle —_— Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 3,857 -- 5,050 791 
Cudahy . 3,017 4,827 1,271 
Swift 3,418 3,125 783 
Butchers. 401 6 nae abe 
Others . 8,012 . 12,477 4 
Totals .18,705 6 25, 479 2,849 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 1,330 359 1,411 3,459 
Kansas . 298 on oes eee 
Dunn .. 104 ane wave ° 
Dold ... 152 on 503 
Sunflower 13 — aiaid 
Pioneer... ... =a 
Excel .. 434 sate 
Others . 467 1,314 
Totals. 2,798 359 2,169 4,773 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour . 2,796 452 647 1,491 
Wilson . 2,019 623 581 1,246 
Others . 2,873 165 857 293 











Totals* 7,688 1,240 2,085 3,030 

*Do not include 987 cattle, 819 
calves, 6,679 hogs and 1,977 sheep 
direct to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves eae She ep 
58 


Armour . 335 

Cudaby . 

Swift .. 352 ees pate 
Wilson . 433 one oes 


United . 896 21 510 
Ideal ... 720 wale ove 
Gr. West. 587 

Atlas ... 433 

Acme... 293 
Commercial 712 
Machlin. 226 
Harman. 412 


Clongherty ... pes 769 
Others . 3,306 840 690 
Totals. 8,705 919 1,969 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 





Armour . 1,476 138 2,269 3,914 
Swift .. 1,519 169 639 1,410 
Cudahy . 840 135 2,433 306 
Wilson . 228 pak éés Py: 
Others . 5,229 403 2,434 585 
Totals. 9,202 845 7,775 6,215 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
GE acs oes Res eee 285 
oon? ° eee eee ooo ee 
Mey ests eee oes 
Schiachter. 160 59 nae 15 
Northside. . Pr wine aa 
Others .. 3,421 1,350 8,870 2,157 
Totals. 3,581 1,409 8,870 2,457 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 5,853 2,819 8,163 1,958 
Bartusch. 890 ate ves eee 
Cudahy . 981 69 aie% 634 
Rifkin . 916 30 uae oes 
Superior. 1,404 Si coe 
Swift 5 


5.419 2,524 15,345 388 

Others . 1,534 1,296 13,627 aaa 

Totals.16,997 6,738 37,135 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


2,975 








Armour . 2,394 2,912 1,395 12,296 

Swift .. 3,017 2 at 682 6,875 

Bl. Bon.. 411 185 

City. ...+. Bae 78 dea 

Rosenthal 276 “56 Cr ee' 
Totals. 6,455 5,051 2,340 18,671 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Cor. 

Ended Prev. Week 

June 19 Week 1953 

Cattle .153,792 169,811 167,803 
Hogs -193,585 218,483 223,246 
Sheep 73,695 83,611 59,351 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 

Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
June 18, with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 272,000 296,000 143,000 
Previous 
week 287,000 328,000 156,000 
Same wk. 
Lye 312.000 343.000 131,000 
1954 t 


date 6,826,000 8,687,000 3,900,000 
1953 to 
date 6,351,000 10,290,000 3,963,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending June ; 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los. Ang.. 9,600 1,500 1,650 175 
N. Portl... 2,735 750 1,200 2,750 
San Fran.. 1,225 225 1,500 11,500 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, June 23— 
Prices at the ten concentra- 
tion yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota were reported by 
the USDA as follows: 


Hogs, good to choice: 


Po gl re $20.50@23.25 

180-240 Ibs. ........ 22.50@24.00 

D40-S00 TOO. ..ctses 20.60@ 23.75 

SPO Me Sc ceccaes 19.35@21.90 
Sows: 

270-360 Ibs. ........ 19. 00@20. 15 

440-550 Ibs. ........ 15,25@17.75 


Corn Belt hog receipts 
were reported as follows 
by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture: 


This week Last week 


estimated actual 
TWHO A? ccexss 32,000 32,500 
June IS: iisics 17,5 27,000 
June 19 ...... 13,500 18,000 
June 21 ...... 34,500 30.000 
SURO TK cci.cs 42,000 41.000 
Pe a 35,000 37,000 
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35@21.90 


00@20.15 
25@17.75 
eceipts 
follows 


IMPROVED 


Townsend 
Bacon Skinner 
Model 52A 


gives higher yield 
..easier to operate 


The original Townsend Bacon Skinner 
has long been famous for its close- 
cutting, high-yield performance. But 
now, the improved Model 52A even 
surpasses this performance. 

The mechanism has been greatly 
improved to hold maintenance to a 
minimum. The new feeding arrange- 
ment helps reduce the human element 
by automatically feeding the bacon 
slab at exactly the right instant. This 
increases production, reduces trim- 
ming and hence improves yield. 

Compared with other skinning 
methods, the Townsend Bacon Skin- 
ner increases yield from bellies of any 
average from 1% to as high as 3%. 
Write for complete information, And 
also ask about the Townsend Pork- 
Cut Skinner and the Townsend Ham 
Fatter —a team that brings you ex- 


NS profits. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
June 22, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 
BARROWS & GILTS: 
Choice: 
120-140 lbs.. None rec. None rec. None rec. Nonerec. None rec. 
140-160 Ibs. .$23.00-24.00 None rec. Nonerec. None rec. None rec. 
160-180) Ibs... 24.06 .f None 1.25-24.60 None rec. 
180-200 Ibs. . 24.50 $23.75-24.75 
220 Ibs... 24.50 23.75-24.75 
Ibs.. 2 50-245 3.75-24.50 23.75-24.75 
Ibs. . -50-24.00 22,25-2 2.75-24.25 21.75-24.00 
: Ibs. . R ; 21.00-23.00 None ree.  21.00-23.00 20.00-22.00 
300-330) Ibs.. 20.75-22.00 20.25-21.50 None 9.00-21.25 18.00-20.00 
330-360 Ibs.. None rec. 19.50-20.50 None rec,  19.00-21.25 18.00-20.00 
Medium: 















160-220 Ibs.. None ree, None rec, None ree 


~ 
ia 
in 
4 
to 
a 
r—) 


None rec. 


Ibs... 19.50-2¢ 
Ibs.. 19.50-2 


—_— : 33 rs ~ 
330-360) Ibs... 18.75-19.75 
SSE RGR 360-400 Ibs... 18.00-19.5 : 
Mas eet eee 100-450 Ibs. . f 5 
ERE ee a 450-550) Ibs.. 15.50-17.77 5.75-17.25 00 15.00-18.00 
ee Medium: 
—e eee MEAT SPECIALTIES 250-500 Ibs.. None ree, None ree, None ree, 16.00-20.00 None rec. 
et 
_——eEOeEOEO 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
ie me STEERS: 
Prime: 
a 700- 900) Ibs. 24.00-25.50 
ag = 900-1100 Ibs. 24.2 00 
el i i i a al 


1100-1300 Ibs. 24.50-26.00 


PUTS YOU AHEAD — 1300-1500) Ibs. 24.00-26.00 4 







19.50-20.00 20.00-21.00 21.00-21.50 
19.50-20.00 19.50-20.25 20.00-21.00 
19.00-19.50 18.50-19.75 19.00-20.00 
17.50-19.00 17.50-18.75 17.50-19.00 
16.25-17.00 16.75-17.75 15.00-18.00 
15.00-16.25 15.75-1 








23.00-25.00 23.50-24.50 
24.00-26.00 24.00-25.00 
24.25-26.25 24.00-25.00 


24.95-26.25 23.50-24.50 






















Choice: 
Eg te PN 700- 900) Ibs, 21.50-24.25 20.75-23.75 21.00-24.00 
m = 900-1100) Ibs. 22.09-24.50 21.00-24. 21.50-24.00 
SPER PS gives you waste-free processing of | 1100-1800, Ths, 22:00-24.50 21.25-24.25 21.50-24.00 
aR a aioe Il d | 1300-1500) Ibs. 22.00-24.50 21.25-24.25 21.50-24.00 
eee all your meat and poultry . . . assures ine 
oe ee . . . . 7000 * 
Ne aw you of quality ingredients mixed 700- 900) Tbs. 19.00-22.00 3.75-20.75 19.00-21.50 
—~—~_e~rn—ne eer? 900-1100 Tbs, 1 2 25 19.50-21.50 
—“_~aernorwre> fresh, to your order rex works equally 1100-1300 Ibs. 19.50-22.00 22.50 21.25 19.50-21.50 
———_— ~—sweell in automatic breading machines Cominercial, 
Sutistetes wtishy : . ; s 7.50-19.50 16.75-19.50 17.25-19.50 17.00-19.25 17.00-19.5 
ae or in manual operations. Use REDI- | A thay 17.50-19.50 16.75-19.50 17.25-19.50 17.00-19 17.00-19.50 
atest Dea ee tag BREADER and All Purpose Batter all wts 15.00-17.50 14.50-16.75 18.50-17.25 14.50-17.00 15.00-17.00 
——~—~~~—~ ‘Mix, the perfect combination for all en 
eee HEIFERS: 
WOOO foods to be breaded, frozen and Beima: 
ABP . 
SIO. fried. Meets State and Federal Re- 600- $00 Ibs, 23.50-25.00 None rec, 22.75-24.25 22.00-23.00 
———ESoEOoOEO* . 800-1000 Ibs, 23.50-25.00 24,.00-24.75 + 24.50 22.00-23.50 
Wom quirements. Cucike: 
GUO 600- 800 Tbs. 21.00-23.50 21.50-24.00 19.50-2 20.00-23.25 20.50-22.00 
“—eeEOeeEOO SOO-109000 Tbs. 21.50-23.50 21.75-24.00 20.00-2 00-23.25 20.50-22.00 





Good: 
500- 700) Ibs. 18.50-21.50  18.00-21.75 16.50-20.00  17.50-20.00  18.50-20.50 
700- 9000 Tbs. 18.50-21.50  19.00-21.75 17.00-20.00  17.50-21.00 18.50-20.50 


MODERN MAID SERVICE 


KEEPS YOU AHEAD — 





Commercial, 


eee all wts. .. 16.00-18.50) 15.50-19.00) 14.00-17.00 15.50-18.00 16.50-18.50 
oer Utility, 
ea alee er Pragya all wts. 2. 18.00-16.00) 13.00-15.50) 12.00-14.00 13.25-15.50 14.00-16.50 
SoS Siitth advance information on produc- 
——eEOoeeEeeee . . ‘ TS. 
SC ition lines, etc. . . . latest data on all yin ae 
eee ee O~ ° ~ 4 4 ommercial, 
ES PCA ESE automatic breading and frying equip- all wis. .. 18.00-15.50 13.50-15.00 13.00-14.75 18.00-15.00 14.00-16.00 
——eeoeeOEOerOoere Soe Utility, 
nesctcatea tend 43 tect ment . . . visits of field consultants to all Wts. .. 11.00-13.00 11,.75-13.75 11.00-13.00 11.25-13.00  12.00-15.00 
————=___ your plants . . . special formulations 
ee e Can. & cut., 
Soeeerar ene to meet your needs . . . participation all wis... 8.50-11.50 9.50-12.00  9.00-11.00  9.00-11.25 10.00-12.00 
eee in industry promotions . . . up-to-date 
——EOoOOEO inf nd P wr" re d BULLS (Yrls. Excl.) All Weights: 
i i i i i 
ST aS af orme fon on reat ing, rying an Good vias None ree, 2.00-14.00 None ree. 12.50-14.00  13.50-14.00 
FS OEE freezing TA cooperation with the gov- Commercial. 13.50-14.50 15.25-16.00 13.50-14.50 14.50-15.25 13.50-14.00 
oo cieniak developing specifications Utility .... 12.50-13.50 18.75-15.25 12.00-13.75 13.00-14.50 14.00-15.50 
ER Te Fe Cutter ..... 11.00-12.50) 12.00-13.75  11.00-12.00) 11.50-13.00 14.00-15.50 
ON ee 
~~ ee 
Nenetice Rates Capita VEALERS, All Weights: 
ee eee Ch, & pr... 16.00-20.00  18.00-20.00  17.00-19.00  18.00-20.00 18.50-20.00 
i i ie i il 
Reg Conv) & gd... 10.00-16.00 14.00-18.00 11.00-17.00° 13.00-18.00 17.00-18.50 
Write for 
MULATIONS CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 
SPECIAL FOR Ch. & pre... 16,00-20.00  16.00-18.00 17.00-19.00 17,00-19.00  17.00-18.00 
an Com) & gd, 11.00-16.00 0 13.00-16.00 11.00-17.00  13.00-17.00  16.00-17.00 


OTHER TECHNICAL DATA SHEEP & LAMBS: 


SPRING LAMBS: 
Ch. & pr... 22.50-24.00 23.50-24.50 22.50-2: 


75 24.00-24.50 24.25-24.50 
M ‘@) D) E R N M A t D Gd. & Ch... 20,50-22.50 22.50-23.75 20.00-22.50 22.00-24.00  24.00-24.25 


FOOD PRODUCTS INC. ee 


Gd. & Ch... 4.00- 5.00  5.75- 6.50 5.00- 6.00 5.50- 6.50  5.00- 6.00 
her ie) pythal aha Street Brelaaleliae| 1 by New York Cull & util... 3.00- 4.50 4.50- 6.00 4.00- 5.00 3.50- 5.50 3.00- 4.00 
’ Note: Cattle prices as of June 21, 
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TS 


esday, 
keting 


it. Paul 


phe rec, 
one rec, 

ne rec, 

.T5-24.75 
.75-24.75 
.T5-24.75 
.75-24.00 


me rec, 


.00-21.50 
.00-21.00 
.00-20.00 
.50-19.00 
.00-18.00 
.00-18.00 


me rec, 


0-24.50 
.00-25.00 





-50-24.00 
1-24.00 





0-24.00 


).00-21 50 
0-21.50 
).50-21.50 
.00-19.50 


00-17 .00 


.00-23.00 
00-2350 


).50-22.00 
». M22.) 


+. 0-20.50 
+. 0-20.50 


0-18.50 


.00-16.50 


}.00-16.00 
».00-15.00 
).00-12.00 


5. 50-14.00 
}.50-14.00 


t.00-15.50 
t.00-15.50 


3. 10)-20.00 
.00-18.50 


;.00-18.00 
3.00-17.00 


b. 25-2450 
1.00-24.25 


».00- 6.00 
..00- 4.00 


IONER 








MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the USDA Marketing Service) 
For Week Ending June 19, 1954, with Comparisons 


STEERS AND HEIFERS: Carcasses BEEF CURED: 





Week ending June 19... 15,167 Week ending June 19... 14,002 
Week previous ......... 10,453 Week previous ......... a ac 
Same week year ago.... 14,559 Same week year ago.... 71,126 
cow: PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ending June 19... 1.515 Week ending June 19... < 
Week previous ......... 1,391 Week previous ......... 
Same week year ago.... 1,419 Same week year ago.... 
BULL: LARD AND PORK FATS: 
Week ending June 19... nv) Week ending June 19... 
Week previous ......... 526 Week previous. ........ 
Same week year ago.... 41 Same week year ago.... 





VEAL: 
Week ending June 19... 
Week previous ......... 


12,126 
10,890 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








Same week year ago .... 11,514 CATTLE: 
Week ending June 19... 13,128 
LAMB: Week previous ......... 10,816 
Week ending June 19... 39,645 Same week year ago.... 11,569 
Week previous ........ 24,848 . naan 
Same week year ago.... 36,649 CALVES: 
Week ending June 19... 13,350 
MUTTON: Week previous ......... 12,015 
Week ending June 19... 1,091 Same week year ago.... 11,750 
Week previous ......... 1,063 HoGs: 
Same week year ago ... 1,352 be 
nn Seer cee 20 Week ending June 19... 
HOG AND PIG: Week previous ......... 
Week ending June 19... 3,366 Same week year ago.... 
Week previous .........- 5,005 Pees 
Same week year ago.... 4,202 SHEEP: 
celia Week ending June 19... 18,285 
PORK CUTS: Week previous ........- 14,077 
Week ending June 19... Same week year ago.... 51,265 
Week previous ......... 





Same week year ago... 


BEEF CUTS: 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 


VEAL: 
Week ending June 19... 166,424 Week ending June 19... 2.871 
Week previous ........ - 88,610 Week previous ......... DAT 


tecet 


Same week year ago.... 


VEAL AND CALF CUTS: 


140,216 Same week year ago.... 


HOGS: 


Week ending June 19... 24,641 Week ending June 19... 11 

Week previous ......... 9,370 Week previous ......... 115 

Same week year ago .... 4,000 Same week year ago... 15 
LAMB AND MUTTON: LAMB AND MUTTON 

Week ending June 19... 872 Week ending June 19... S 

Week previous ......... wnt Week previous ......... 33 

Same week year ago .... 120 Same week year ago.... 26 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 
Slaughter at major centers during the week ending June 
19, was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 


Sheep & 








Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
Boston, New York City Area! ; 3,128 13,350 39.081 48,285 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 7,928 1,835 19,978 1,595 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Indianapolis reo 7,131 50,962 15,099 
CRIGGNG POR. 0s Cine cocked esas 6,446 42,934 6,079 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas? 20,711 66,362 8,607 
St. Louis Area? .. 9,732 14,004 11,737 
Wee AS oo oe ees ee oesee 10:0864 18 16,759 6,584 
Omaha Area ........ SGP el, S77 13,644 14,792 
Ve |: ik dug: 06, eae 4,678 19,002 9 366 
Iowa-So. Minnesota’ ............. 26,678 12,489 183,718 27,060 
Louisville, Evansville Not 

Nashville, Memphis ones) Ree 12,851 : Available 
Georgia-Alabama Area® .......... 8,483 5,244 83 
St. Joseph, Wichita, 

Oklahoma City ..... See tect 17,268 5.051 31,489 16,622 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, 

San Antonio ....... - 22,162 10,972 26.145 





Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City 11,898 11,881 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Areas® ! 25 566 27,673 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane 9,450 8.500 











COUR, UE sess nian os és 0 ncaelgaon 7.602 236,729 
Total previous week 300,933 TO 247,912 
Total same week 1953 - 288,640 699,813 222,405 


Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. 2Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison. Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wisc. 
3Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis. Ill., and St. Lonis, 
Mo. ‘Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea. 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and 
Albany, Atlanta, Columbus. Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. *Ineludes 
Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 
Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant stock- 
vards located in Albany. Moultrie, Thomasville, and Tif- 
ton. Georgia, Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida 
during the week ended June 18: 


Cattle Calves 
Week ended June 18 ............ tise Pew hae Oe 1,780 
Week previous (five days) ..... Sos eed ekiees 3,030 2,236 
Corresponding week last year ...........0004. 2,804 1,208 
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Full natural 


COLOR sells 


cured meats 


oe 

















CERELOSE 


protects, retains 
full natural color 


Cured meats that hold their color...hold 
customers! Production tests prove that 
dextrose in the curing mixture helps retain 
good red color... protects against fading 
... prevents oxidation. Sell more cured 
meat... with more natural color... pre- 
served by dextrose. 

If you prefer a liquid sweetener REX® 
Brand Corn Syrup Spear equally well. 
It is corn syrup with highest total sugars, 
especially dextrose. 

Get the whole story about REX Syrup 
and CERELOSE® (dextrose) from our 
ao Division. No obligation of any 

ind. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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AWARD WINNING DESIGN* 


LAWRENCE PAPER COMPANY (9 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Undisplayed: set solid. Minimum 20 words, 


$4.50; ditional words, 20c each. “Position 
Wanted,” cial rate: minimum 20 words, 
$3.00; additional words, 20c each. Count 


address or box numbers as 8 words. 
lines 75c extra. 
per line. 


Heaa- 
Listing advertisements 75c 
Displayed $9.00 per inch. Con- 


tract rates on request. 


Uniess Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Adver. 
tisements Will Be Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCBS 


PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





PACKING HOUSE 
GENERAL MANAGER 

43 years of age, married. 26 years’ experience in 
general packing house operations, which included 
office manager, cost accountant, public relations, 
labor relations, production and sales manager, 
some legal training. Past two years as general 
manager in charge of all operations which have 
shown a consistent net profit. Would consider 
going anywhere if conditions are right. W-261, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 





MANAGER: Have 27 years’ experience with large 
independent Mid-West packer. Covers buying cat- 
tle and hogs, foreman of every plant department, 
including sausage canning, curing. Later superin- 
tendent and for past 7 years, successfully manag- 
ing plants. W-267, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 15 W. Huron St., Chieago 10, Tllinois 





ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR THIS MAN? 
I have been released from my responsibilities as 
plant manager of Agar Packing and Provision 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. I am a graduate of 
law school, graduate chemical engineer, with a 
degree in chemistry, one year medical school. Last 
employment 30 years. I am young enough to be in 
good health, old enough to know and understand 
all the latest methods of plant operation. Phone 
or write, Mike C. Shea, 341 Kent Road, Riverside, 
Illinois. Phone number Riverside 7-0727. 





NEWTON B. MILER 
General Consultant 
Meat Packing and Allied Industries 
Offers Practical Help for Large and Small Plants. 
using Present Personnel. In Organization, Person- 
nel, All Processing, Mechanical, Building. Pur- 
chasing, Advertising, Sales, and Production or 
Incentive. Plans. 
727 BELLWOOD AVE., BELLWOOD, ILL. 
Suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 
ALL PHONES LINDEN 4.4288 
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POSITION WANTED: By man with 20 years’ 
experience in meat packing and hotel supply. 
Thoroughly versed by practical experience in all 
phases of processing, manufacturing, sales super- 
vision, purchasing and administrative functions. 
Presently employed in central Illinois. W-268, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 


St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 





MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT: Experienced, 


large and small plants, practical, efficient. 
Slaughtering, cutting. curing, sausage, canning. 
rendering, etc. Excellent references. W-122, THE 


NATIONAL 
Chicago 10, I 


PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
ll. 





CANNED MEAT SALES 
EXECUTIVE 
connection top 
269, THE 
fist Street, 


Experienced. Desires 
Available immediately. W- 
PROVISIONER, 18 E. 
Td) tees 


company 
NATIONAL 
New York 





SUPERVISOR: Edible, inedible, wet or dry, re 


finery, meat scrap, tankage. Mid-West preferred. 
W-275, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron Street, Chicago 10, Tllinois. 





SAUSAGE MAKER, superintendent. Wide awake 
man, 45, with 23 years’ practical experience all 
phases. ‘Alert to all modern manufacturing and 
marketing methods, Complete line, competative, or 
top quality grades. Train and handle help efficient 
ly. Now employed but want southern connection 
where initiative and ingenuity are appreciated. 
Ray Wilson, 17 Patio Court, Salina, Kansas. 
Phone 73453. 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Thoroughly experienced, also 
in smoked and canned meats. Age 45, desires 
position. Supervising experience. Also interested 
in selling spices, etc. W-256, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
Illinois 





SALESMAN 


Nationally known company with well-established 
business in meat and sausage packaging material 
wants an experienced salesman to handle their 
sales in Ohio and adjacent territory, with head- 
quarters possibly in Cleveland, Ohio. This is a 
first class business connection and the sales possi- 
bilities and remuneration will attract a high cal- 
iber man. The job consists of handling the present 
volume of business and further building the terrt- 
tory for future sales possibilities. Successful sales 
experience to meat packers and sausage mannufae- 
turers essential. Reply in confidence giving com- 
sete details regarding experience, age, etc. Ail- 
ress 
W-199, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Til. 





SAUSAGE CASING OPPORTUNITY 
For aggressive salesmen and sales organizations 
in the casing — or related fields. We introduce 
av new sausage casing which has the uniformity 
of artificial casings and is porous and edible as a 


natural casing. The prospects are unlimited. 
Address your inquiries to Box W-247, THE NA- 
TIONAL 18 E. 41st St., New 


PROVISIONER, 
York 17, N.Y. 





FOREMAN—Sausage Manufacturing—Well round 
ed experience necessary. Responsible job for qual 
ified man. Good references required. Bonus plan 
and other liberal benefits. 

Sucher Packing Company 

400 N. Western Avenue 

Dayton, Ohio 





SAUSAGE MAKER 


Top experienced man to manufacture a complete 
line of strictly Kosher meat products. State 
salary expected and enclose references from priv 
vious employment. W-193, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, ILL. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 2-complete line of 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 














CLASSIFIED 


HELP WANTED 


GENERAL MANAGER WANTED 
Old established government inspected meat pack- 
ing company located in metropolitan New York 
area is seeking the services of a high caliber 
man, thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
packinghouse operations. Must be familiar with 
Hog Killing, Cutting, Curing, Smoked Meats, 
Sliced Bacon and Sausage operations. This is a 
career opportunity for the right man and offers 
a substantial starting salary with unlimited fu 
ture possibilities. W-272, THE NATIONAL PRO 
VISIONER, 18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 











PLANT MANAGER: For medium packinghouse 
operation in Midwest. Must have managerial 
background and experience. This is a good sal 
aried job for the right man. Give education and 
experience in reply. W-271, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 





SUPERINTENDENT: For Midwest packer, ex- 
perienced in the manufacture of Sausage, Smoked 
and Boiled Meats. Good salary, steady job. 
Give age and experience first letter. W-270, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 





BONELESS BEEF MANAGER 
Capable taking full charge selling and managing 
boneless beef department independent Chieago 
packer. Salary open. Write for interview giving 
full details past experience. W-257, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ifinois 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





ANDERSON EXPELLERS 
All Models. Rebuilt, guaranteed. 


We Lease Expellers. 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 





YORK ICE MAKER: Model DER, complete with 

















d Adver. 10 H.P. Compressor and Motor. Capacity, four 
mber. tons chipped ice per day. F.0.B. Ohio. Best offer. 
Very recently rebuilt and reconditioned. W-259, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
VANCE St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED: 1000 ton curb presses lard roll, filter 
stablished press and cooker. Mitts & Merrill Hog. Contact 
} material Box EW-36, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
idle their 18 East 41st St., New York 17. N.Y. 
rith head- 
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facilities. In excellent condition on railroad spur. 
W-273, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





FOR SALE; in Colorado: Slaughtering plant, 
thirty beef or one hundred sheep or hogs daily. 
modern killing and rendering machinery and feed 
lots in connection; doing a good business in city 
of sixty thousand. FS-229, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent ® Order Buyer 
Broker © Counsellor ® Exporter © Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


JUNE 26, 1954 





4 BARLIANT’S 


We list below some of our current offerings for sale of machinery and 
ment available for shipment at prices quoted F.O.B. . 
Write for Our Bulleting ion =e 


ee 


WEEKLY 
SPECIALS 


juip- 
letins—Issued Regu 





LIQUIDATION SALE 


Now in Progress 
PARIS PROVISION CO. 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 


Barliant & Company are currently liquidating the machine and equi 

the Paris Provision Plant. Please note the exceptionally Seer weteke = eS 
ing unsold items. Prices quoted are F.0.B. your truck Paris, Illinois. A representa- 
tive will be on the premises if you wish to inspect this equipment, or call Barliant 
& Company, Chicago, for your purchases or for further particulars. 


190—HOG HOIST: triangular, 16’ rail....... $ 400.00 
102—HOG SCALDING TUB: steel, 36” x 60” 


x 14’9”, coils, thermo-valve ........... 275.00 
103--DEHAIRER: Baby Boss, 9-4 stars beat- 

ers 5” x 9”, Hydraulic throw-in & throw- 

OUD dnd nc Camahe ins doe + «acs deb abeve caneons 475.00 
104—-GAMBRELING TABLE: steel, 54” x 60”, 

platform two sides & drop-off chute .. 100.00 
1098—-TROLLEYS: (250) Hog Gambreling...ea. .60 
116—TABLE: Head working, galv. 30” 8’ 

x 33” high, 12” back, Jaw Puller & 

ey SM rida be vchocvalupaudctssecape 45.00 
118—TRIPE SCALDER & WASHER: Anco, 

mtr. driven, 29” dia. x 24” long cyl.. 275.00 


124—-BELLY ROLLER: Anco, single roll, galv. 
steel flights, mtr. driven .............. 575.00 
127—TABLES: (3) Cutting & Trimming, pipe 
& angle frame galv., removable top, 48” 

32” 


SP EOE in ek 6 6h'.,¢ canes 6 ceusiesc ea 30.00 
131--HASHER & WASHER: 26” dia. x 8’ 

TONE Ul: GO Baie Ee vcecceeenscioncs 750.00 
132—-COOKER: Jordan. steel heads. 4°68” x 

7’ with 15 AP. mtr. & Crackling Pan.. 800.00 
133-- HYDRAULIC PRESSES: (2) Thomas-Al 

bright 150, with Steam Pump ........ea. 900.00 
135--STERILIZING LAVATORIES: (2) galv 

frame & sink ..... pin nwes cata secue 30.00 
136—COOKER: Anco, flat heads, 3’ x 7’, with 

7% HP. mtr. & Crackling Pan . 90.00 
137—FILTER PRESS: 20 plates 18” dia., 

ratchet closing, drain cocks & drain pan. 225.00 
138—TANK: Lard holding, 4° x 10’ x 30” 

CE Ace ah ed pa caeeshiene caden eéoh ne 125.00 
143—BACON SKINNER: Townsend, mdl. #27, 

mtr. driven . RP PR CIES $ 450.00 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





YOUR PACKAGED MEATS 
NEED CODE DATING 


We Offer a Complete Line of Code Daters and 
Name Markers—Automatic for Conveyor Lines and 
Wrapping Machines—also Power-Driven Coders for 
Bacon Boards and other Boards used in the Meat 
Packing Industry. 


Write for details on a specific problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804-06 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Mlinois 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BRANCH HOUSE: At Orlando, Florida. Avail- 
able about July Ist. Will sell, lease or rent. It 
has two provision coolers, large beef cooler and 
freezer: good refrigeration and ample office facil- 
ities. Would also sell stock on hand and delivery 
equipment for uninterrupted operation if desired. 
Contact: J. H. Bryan—Phone 375 or 1140, West 
Point, Miss. 





BROKER INTERESTED CONTACTING INDE- 
PENDENT PACKERS OF PORK PROVISIONS. 
BEEF AND OTHER ITEMS SOLD THIS ISLAND 


ON COMMISSION’ BASIS. AIRMAIL YOUR 
OFFERS, 
E. J. GOODMAN 
BOX 4667 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 





HOTEL SUPPLY HOUSE in the growing South- 
west. 1953 gross over $730,000. Two retail out- 
lets in addition. Great opportunity for expansion. 
W-274, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St.. Chicago 10, Tllinofs 





WANTED TO BUY: Fowl! hearts. gizzards and 
stock yards by-products. NORTHWOOD FUR 
possession immediately. FS-181, THE NATIONAL 





145—SLICER: U.S. mdl. HD. #3, with stain- 
less steel shingling conv., metal stand... 1750.00 
151—TANK: Lard for Votator, pipe coils, 36” 
x 4’ x 8’ long 


CibcdakVencudévee sevens +» 75.00 
156—SCALE: Toledo Dial, mdl. #214, platform 
54” x 76”, 1000# dial, tare beams..... 215.00 
162—SCALE: Toledo Dial, high column port- 
able, 500# dial, no Beams .............. 195.00 
166—SCALE: Fairbanks, Stock, 20,000# cap. 
prdereh. £°O*.-8 38s. wccdl ciccddccceness 200.00 
168--TRUCKS: (5) Nutting, wood platforms, 
balanced type, 30” x 60” x 15%” high, 
SO OUR GOON, 55 seen hcn's tht ences ea. 17.00 
169--TRUCKS: (2) Liver & Offal, 4 rows of 
hooks, 66” long, iron wheels ........ ea. 75.00 
171--TRUCKS: (11) Sausage Meat type. galv., 
body size 26” x 59” x 18” deep, iron 
WRG Sic tadvcnccdagnccous naneeuceaaee ea. 18.00 
176—-SMOKEHOUSE TREES: (17) 3. station 
FY SOE dcencdevedansepoaawenrs des ea. 4.00 
179—BOILER: Kewanee #5843X, locomotive 
type, 100 HP., 100% WP., with stoker, 
GUERS: GP OSIIEOIE oo ge ccccacgiatecsr cee 700.00 
185—-COMPRESSOR: York Ammonia, 6% x 6%, 
30 HP., mtr. & controls ....... sth eeee. Crue 
186-—-COMPRESSOR: Howe Ammonia, 3 x 
Pe oe a ee ee 450.00 
190—ATR COMPRESSOR: Curtis, 3% x 1% x 
3, 1% HP. mtr. & storage tank ......... 150.00 
191—ATMOSPHERIC CONDENSERS: Frick, 
Ammonia Receiver,—12’ long ........... 400.00 
198—DESKS: (5) 6 drawer, wood, 34%” x 
Pak ee kudeseee ead heew cued caneseet ea. 17.50 
199—SAFE: 2 doors, Globe Wernecke, 40” x 
ee ae ele ST ae . 85.00 
213—TANK: cooking for 42” sticks, 43” x 60” 
Z 36” Geep, THOTHO WAIVE 2... cccsccccces 75.00 


222—HOG SHACKLES: (65 round rail ..... ea. 90 


228—SMOKE MAKER: Buffalo ............... 85.00 
229—SMOKE MAKER: handles 4 double smoke- 

houses, controls recorder ............++.: 225.00 
232—TIME CLOCK: electric, Cincinnati Time 

Recorder mdl. 510 H.E. ........... FP 
248—PICKLE PUMP: Griffith Big Boy, mtr. 

&! & ee ON ns cae stecivtecess 100.00 
255—FARM TRACTOR: gasoline driven, hy- 

draulic fork scoop, 13” x 36” tires ..... 150.00 
275—BAROMETRIC CONDENSER’ HEAD: 

CG. as ncasiueka tani 50.00 


292—750 ft. %” x 2%” tracking; 118—9” and 
287—10” cast iron Hangers; 32 Switches. 
Priced low. 

Miscellaneous lot of Bacon Cartons. Wiener 
Boxes, Packing Cartons, Beef Bags, Bacon 
Wrappers, Ham Casings, Wax lined Meat 
Trays, Crinkle Paper circle. 


All items subject to prior sale & confirmation. 


Liquidation conducted by 


BARLIANT & CO. 


1401 W. Pershing Road, U.S. Yards 





Chicago 9, Ill. +¢ Cliffside 4-6900 


PACKINGHOUSE MACHINERY & EQUIP- 
MENT SPECIALISTS IN LIQUIDATING & 
APPRAISING 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Cliffside 4-6900 
e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
Liquidators and Appraisers 
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WHEN MEAT GOES TO MARKET.. 
HERE’S 










SHIPPING! 


Meat and meat products go safe in scientifically 





engineered North American refrigerator cars—to 


any market in the United. States. Super insulation 





maintains proper temperatures, saves in ice and 


P ‘ ROOM 1429 KIRBY BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
salt. And clean, odorless maintenance is a hallmark 799 cussed oben aibnie a. tem. 
of North American’s specialized service based on ns ee ee ee 
91 SOUTH MAIN STREET, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
46 years of experience in refrigerated transportation. 681 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
Ship with confidence—specify North American. 341 KENNEDY BUILDING, TULSA, OKLA. 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 


NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 
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"No matter how you 

slice it... CANNON 

DICED SWEET RED 
PEPPERS give 


you heaviest * 
drained weight eng 
per can — lowest 


It’s the quality diced pepper that 
actually costs you less. All because 
Cannon Diced Sweet Red Peppers 
are packed by a method used only 
by Cannon. This exclusive heavy 
pack gives you the heaviest 
drained weight per can—up to 
5 lbs. 3 ozs. per can, over 62 lbs. 
per dozen. And the peppers them- 
selves—thick-walled, bright red 
uniform color, firm, crisp and per- 
fectly diced. Industry-wide repu- 
tation for top quality. Buy the 
best diced sweet red peppers— buy 
the brand that gives you the most 
for your money. Buy Cannon 
Diced Sweet Red Peppers. Order 
from your regular source of supply. 


Free sample—order on your letterhead today. 


Cannon 


= 


SCANNED FOODS 


H. P. CANNON & SON, INC. 


Established 1881 
Main Plant: Bridgeville, Del. ¢ Plant No. 2: Dunn, N.C. 


0144 
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